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CHAPTER XXX. 


“ A that was the end of John 

Dour!” And Madam Galbraith, 
as was her wont at the close of a long 
story, cleared her throat, jerked down 
her stomacher and brought herself gen- 
erally into stately order. 

«But Nicholas? You said there was 
a brother Nicholas ?” 

“How?” with a pleased chuckle. 
*«You’re an insatiate fellow for old 
family gossip, Dallas. I never could in- 
duce my son Tom to listen to any of 
it. Well, Nicholas—” and she went on, 
her listener following her intently. It 
was a cold winter morning, the sun 
sparkling on the’frozen creeks and rivers 
below, and giving a glittering edge to the 
bellying, bronze-colored vapors about the 
horizon. There was a long balcony 
across the upper part of the house, from 
which the Dour landscape, as she called 
it, with its mountains and hollows, in all 
its changes of light and shade, could best 
be seen. 
since she could walk, to walk there. She 
could give you the age of every tree 
within a year: when the crops failed on 
the Dour land, that year of our Lord 
was set down as a defaulter in time—the 
sun was delinquent in the chief work he 


It had been her daily habit, . 


was sent todo. It was the land of the 
Dours: there were they born ; there they 
lay buried. As for the United States or 
any world outside of it, they were of as 
much value as the rim to the cup—so 
much and no more. 

She and Dallas stalked up and down 
there side by side—their hands behind 
their backs—every morning, whether it 
rained or shone. He always went to 
find her and bring her out for this walk. 
These dead Dours were zs people, and 
for so many years he had stood alone. 
He never tired of them. When they 
had done with the dead Dours, they 
took up their land. 

“«“ There’s no better soil than that strip 
of bottom east of McGruger’s, in Amer- 
ica,” nodding toward it. “Why don’t 
you speak, Dallas ?” 

« Because it’s made ground, and badly 
made. In five years it will only be fit 
for sheep-grazing.” 

She rapped angrily with her staff: 
«‘Sheep-grazing! That is on a par with 
your saying there were no indications of 
gold on the North Bluff. Quite on a 
par! Why don’t you speak, Dallas ?” 

«“ There are no indications. There’s 
lead in the hills beyond, or I’m much 
mistaken.” 

“Lead? There never was lead heard 
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of on my land! I'll go in, if you please ; 
I'll go in. I cannot bear this perpetual. 
contradiction. My son Thomas never 

contradicted me. Young people in those 

days knew their position better and their 

information. It is in my old age that I 

must be taught my ignorance. Ignorance 

of the Dour land! You'll be sorry for 

this, boy, when your own hair is gray.” 

“I am sorry now,” earnestly, holding 
her as she was entering the door. “You 
know, madam, I have no wish to oppose 
you, even in this trifle.” 

“Trifle? You have strange ideas as 
to what constitutes a trifle! You mean 
to acknowledge that there are indications 
of gold, then ?” 

«“No,madam. There is no gold there, 
and never will be ;” and Dallas’ jaws shut 
as tightly as the old woman’s before him. 
« How can I say what I know to be false ?” 

“As you please, sir; as you please,” 
and, drawing her breath heavily like a 
horse, she went into the open door of 
the upper hall. Dallas continued his 
walk to the window of his own room, 
and going in, shut himself up and sat 
down with his feet on the table. «Gold, 
indeed ?” picking up certain bits of ore 
that lay scattered about. “I’d like to 
buy back the land and prove that there 
is lead in it, and that that bottom is fit 
for nothing but sheep-pasture. It ought 
to be mine. We Dours are all buried 
there,” looking down at a little enclosure 
on the same mountain as that on which 
the house stood. 

There was a tap at the window: « Hil- 
lo, Dallas !” 

Dallas took down his feet, and said, 
Hillo !” 

«“There’s the last deed, thank the 
Lord. When a thing’s dead, let’s bury 
it out of sight—the sooner the better,” 
said Colonel Pervis, throwing down some 
papers on which the letters ranged them- 
selves square and black as mutes in a 
funeral procession. “And there goes 
the last of the Dour land, except these 
half-dozen acres about the house. It has 
gone for a song.” 

“It could be bought back again as 
cheaply, you think ?” 

“Have you a mind to buy it, Gal- 
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braith ?” quickly. «That would be a 
noble task to set yourself now in your 


youth.” 
“I? No. I’m but a vagabond, liv- 
ing from hand to mouth.” 


“You persist in your determination, 
then, to turn your back on the Dours 
and the Dour land before long, do you ?” 

Dallas did not speak for a moment: 
“I promised Mr. Galbraith to remain for 

a month, and it is nearly over now. It is 
time I was gone.” 

The Colonel folded and squared the 
papers before him, keeping a sidelong 
watch on the young man. “A month 
only? It seems as though you had 
always been here. Your niche was kept 
so vacant and so ready for you, you see! 
You fitted in like a keystone to the arch. 
It’s an unaccountable move for a young 
man to turn his back upon his home—a 
man in your case.” 

“I could almost believe I had been 
always here,” said Dallas, under his 
breath, glancing around. Some people 
stamp themselves at once upon their sur- 
roundings. Tom’s room was changed ; 
had taken on itself the impress of its 
new occupant in a curious degree. Colo- 
nel Pervis, having tied up his documents 
with red tape in what he considered a 
thoroughly legal manner, his head know- 
ingly on one side, began wandering 
about, his hands in his pockets, staring 
up at the hanging-shelves filled with 
ores, the papers tacked on the walls, 
gummed over with lichen and shavings 
of different woods. 

“So you’re going just as you’ve got 
things ship-shape about you? Though 
you could pick up this rubbish anywhere. 
But it’s your meat and drink. A woods 
now is a completer thing to you than the 
best furnished parlor, I reckon !” with a 
subdued awe. «And you're going never 
to come back, Dallas ?” 

“I did not say that. I’d be glad to 
think of this room and my place here 
always kept vacant and ready for me, 
and that I could come back to it when I 
pleased, from year to year.” He too got 
up and went around from shelf to shelf, 
but in a lagging, lethargic way, setting 
straight and dusting his specimens. 
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_ The Colonel’s curious questions had 
taken, as it were, the life and color from 
all that was around him. He felt him- 
self to be suddenly heavy and dull as 
the lump of mud mixed with iron that he 
held in his hand. He was going. Had 
he not determined to go that night, in 
spite of his grandfather’s entreaties ? 
Nothing had occurred since then to 
alter his position. Nothing. When 
the time came to say farewell, he would 
tell them his story; and after he was 
gone, perhaps the sting of it would grow 
less sharp to them, and they would be 
glad to have him come some time, con- 
vict as he was, and sleep in his own 
room for a night, and to remember how, 
if Fate long ago had been juster to him, 
this might have been always his. happy 
home. The month would be over in a 


few days. He had not told them his 
secret, thinking he might surely be free 
from it for that little time—time enough 
only to take breath in this sweet, pure 
air of home before, like the Wandering 
Jew, he took up his curse and began. 
again his solitary pilgrimage. 


He had 
something of the feeling of a man whose 
days are checked and counted off, mea- 
sured out by some inexorable disease ; 
less pity for himself than yearning ten- 
derness for these whom he must leave 
behind—a hungry longing to be dear to 
these healthy, fortunate people who were 
so dear to him. In the little time left 
him he thought they should feel that he 
was their son, bone of their bone, in 
every word or action by which he could 
bring them near or show the affection 
that choked his stupid heart and brought 
the tears to his grave blue eyes. 

At that moment the thump, thump of 
Madam Galbraith’s staff was heard out- 
side, and then a single authoritative sum- 
mons to the door. Poor Dallas had it 
open almost before the knock, and met 
her with a heated, anxious countenance 
and outstretched hand. Her face, which 
was black as a thunder-cloud, instantly 
cleared : 

«“ Why, how’s this? Glad to see the 
old dragon, hey? Well, I’ll come in, 
though I only was in search of Colonel 
Pervis. He has some papers for me to 
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sign, I suspect. What are you hiding 
them for, sir?” sternly, taking her 
seat, bringing up an inkstand and put- 
ting it down in front of her with a bang 
that made the Colonel wink. “I know 
it is the last of my land I am to sign 
away. Am I an hysteric girl, do you 
think, that the news must be broken to 
me piece by piece? Give mea pen, my 
son.” 

Now, the truth was that the Colonel 
had stopped in Dallas’ room from sheer 
cowardice before he took the papers to 
her. Nobody knew in what mood she 
would complete her sacrifice—whether in 
fury against herself and Fate, or gloomy 
silence. Pervis, behind her chair, drew 
a long breath, and rolled up his eyes 
thankfully when the Hannah Dour Gal- 
braith was scored in free, deep characters 
across the whole bottom of the page. 
She threw down the pen and looked up 
at Dallas, her hard, long upper lip trem- 
bling as she laughed hoarsely : 

«Tut! tut! why it is only so much 
earth and. water gone,” rising as she 
spoke and putting her hand on Dallas’ 
shoulder. «But I have something left 
which nothing can take away.” 

Even Colonel Pervis, whose observa- 
tion was as headlong as his tongue, 
noticed the singular silence in which 
Galbraith received this half appeal. He 
was unusually gentle with her, however, 
after that, leading her down the stairs to 
the dining-room, where the usual cozy 
luncheon-table was set, and Mr. Gal- 
braith and Honora awaited them. So 
gentle that Madam Galbraith, who did not 
dally long usually in regions of tender- 
ness, presumed on it. She always had 
an irresistible propensity to lash a quiet 
horse to find what spirit was in him. 

«“ Dallas was surprised, James,” she 
said graciously, glancing at the pale face 
of the young man on the opposite side of 
the table—«very much surprised, when 
I mentioned to him Edward Dour’s the- 
ory that there was gold in the North 
Bluff. He doubted it, in fact; but I 
have no doubt from his manner now he 
is convinced of his mistake, and regrets 
that he differed with me.” 

The horse was alive to the lash. His 
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secret, his affectionate resolves all for- 
gotten, went whistling down the wind. 
«“ Edward Dour or any man who tried to 
convince you of that was worse than a 
fool, madam: he was a knave. It is 
preposterous. Look at the formation 
of the soil—” 

« Now, Dallas,” said Mrs. Duffield, 
putting her blue-veined little hand pre- 
remptorily on his lips, «if you bring your 
hobbies on the table, nobody can eat a 
mouthful, and this custard of Honora’s 
is delicious. Adjourn the soils, my 
dear. Cannot you yield to your grand- 
mother ?” she added in a vexed whisper. 

«I hope to the Lord he’ll not: every 
blow brings them closer together,” ejacu- 
lated the Colonel in the same tone, while 
Dallas sat obstinately silent. The storm, 
however, soon passed by, clearing the 
air. It was an old matter by this time: 
there were such storms between them at 
every meal. After a while Dallas began 
to notice how cheerful the fire was, flash- 
ing over the snug little room, while the 
winter landscape lay drearily outside. 
Then the little party about the table 
drew closer together when he began to 
talk, and ate and laughed with fresh en- 
joyment. They were careless and happy 
and sure of each other, as they had not 
been before they were shipwrecked to- 
gether. 

Otherwise, the shipwreck had made 
but little change. The great Dour land- 
scape yet lay without, no matter what 
hold the flimsy bank-notes of other men 
might affect to lay upon it: the house 
was unchanged; there were still the 
chairs placed at the table for the friends 
who might happen to come in, and the 
friends were always there to fill them ; 
there were one or two quiet old servants 
instead of the old crowd and confusion ; 
but the dishes had a flavor beyond any 
which spices could give. Honora had 
taken Lizzy’s place. And it is wonder- 
ful what human interest and poetry one 
finds in a beefsteak if hands we love 


' have seasoned it, especially if it be a 


tender cut and done to a turn. 

There had been so much to tell and 
show to their new-found son, to make 
him familiar with his home, that the 
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great loss and consequent changes had 
been slurred over every day until they 
were almost forgotten. His grandfather 
had haunts and walks which he must 
know; Madam Galbraith had her legends 
of each to tell when they came home ; 
there were the old neighbors and friends 
—neighbors and friends for many gen- 
erations—who were clamorous to know 
the boy and to hand him around through 
a long succession of dinner-parties and 
oyster-suppers. There was a thorough- 
ness of geniality in the old fellows and 
their wives with which Dallas struck a 
quick accord. 

“The boy’s one of ourselves, sir!” 
cried Squire Pool, enthusiastically to his ° 
grandfather, giving the verdict of the 
county. “He fell into our ways from 
the first day as if he were born among 
us, and wasn’t chock full of such queer, 
out-of-the-way learning. The county 
has cause to be proud of him, sir. He’s 
healthy and hearty, sir, as few of our 
young fellows are now-a-days, and he 
likes a joke, Dallas does,” confidentially, 
“as quiet as he looks. Now, some of 
them stories he told at our house was 
capital. When you'd think ’em over, 
you’d see how keen they were.” 

They gave Dallas no time for think- 
ing of himself. He was up before dawn 
and down among the emigrants with his 
grandfather and Pervis, serving as an 
interpreter between them and_ these 
coarser folk, with whom his sympathy 
seemed, Pervis said, as close as that of 
blood. The Galbraith funds were all ex- 
hausted: homes and employment in the 
West had been found for the larger num- 
ber of the colony, but there had lingered 
a crowd of wretches, the most unable 
and helpless. For them, until Dallas 
went to work to plan and contrive, there 
was apparently no help. Madam Gal- 
braith had given all she had, and now 
washed her hands in innocency. Her 
husband, when he was among them, 
stripped himself of his very clothing in 
his nervous trembling compassion ; but 
at home, with his feet to the fire and his 
book in hand, he was apt to philosophize 
about them coolly, regarding them as a 
vague abstraction—one of the unclean 
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masses that make up this dull, unan- 
swerable puzzle of a world. Colonel 
Pervis God-blessed his soul, and grew 
hot and cold, and rode madly about the 
neighborhood, drumming up baskets of 
provisions for them, and then, conscience- 


clear, sat down composedly to his whist 


and jorum of brandy. “What more 
could he do? Wasn’t he a shiftless 
devil, that never had taken care of 
himself ?” 

But there was not one of the sordid, 
hungry faces which this healthy, hearty 
young fellow, whose laugh was so in- 
fectious and whose jokes were so capital, 
did not carry with him night and day 
with a motherly tenderness—an aching at 
heart that could only grow out of his own 
hard mischance in life. With this weight 
to carry, he had been living altogether 
outside of himself, and until to-day, when 
the last man was comfortably settled, he 
had no chance to go back and probe and 
speculate upon his old foul secret, and 
how he should reconcile it to his new 
life. 

They used to ride back from the wells 

to breakfast, and then his mother claimed 
him for long walks or visits to the neigh- 
bors: she lost all her apathy when he 
was beside her; went about fair, smil- 
ing, triumphant, quite content to be 
silent so long as he would speak ; or his 
grandfather established him in an arm- 
chair in the library beside his own. The 
old gentleman had gathered Dallas’ books 
on geology together, and was studying 
them with a boy’s freshness. Honora 
used to stop outside of the door and 
listen to their eager voices and Dallas’ 
occasional hearty burst of laughter, and 
go away a little colder and stiller, and 
with dryer eyes than before. For what- 
ever he might be to others—whether she 
saw his eyes full of pity or twinkling 
with amusement at Madam Galbraith’s 
absurdities ; whether she donned her 
dazzling little dress and enacted the 
dazzling little réle she first played, or 
sat humbly stitching in the corner, like 
the poor dependant she felt herself to 
be—Dallas stood aloof from her, cold, 
grave, regardless. 

He had forgotten the stain upon him 
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with others, but with her he had never 
forgotten it. 

She sat opposite to him at the table 
to-day, the light from the window at 
his back throwing the delicate little 
figure and thoughtful face, so full of 
sweet, untold meanings, into relief, 
while the others were in the shadow of 
the dull wintry day. He looked at her 
alone as he talked, her figure being thus 
in relief, and for the same reason, per- 
haps, remembered how he had stood 
apart from her, never forgetting the 
stain. He was very thankful that he 
had done this. 

As the firelight burned redder and 
warmer, and the home within grew more 
and more homelike and familiar, he 
looked out at the driving snow and the 
solitary wastes sloping toward the west, 
where his path lay : the feeling of thank- 
fulness strengthened within him. Luxury 
would not have tempted him. But it 
would have been so easy to rest here, in 
this homely old house ; so easy to forget 
that he was a solitary outcast, with these 
two or three people who loved him to 
work for ; so easy to have been tempted 
to strive with all the strength of his 
manhood to draw this pure little girl to 
him—to win her to lay her head on his 
breast, to lie there for ever, his wife. 

She looked up at that moment, laugh- 
ing and blushing, when her uncle spoke 
to her. Because his life lately had been 
so healthy and vigorous, and free from 
all morbid pain, the shadow of the Al- 
bany years lay the heavier now on Dal- 
las. It lay like some foul disease, with 
which his healthy self had nothing to do. 
The old heavy throbbing began in his 
breast, with which his heart used to 
count out the slow hours in prison, each 
one nearer death: he looked at her a 
moment, and then rose suddenly. He 
was very thankful that he had never 
crossed the space between them—very 
thankful ! 

Mr. Galbraith followed him to the 
window, where he stood with his hands 
behind him, leaning his head against the 
pane. “We will have heavy snows this 
winter,” he said, cheerfully. «It will be 
long before I can go with you on your 
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tramps, Dallas. But in the spring you 
must let me take my hammer and chisel 
and follow after you. I’m a good walker 
for my age. Very good,” glancing down 
at his thin legs complacently. 

“You forget, sir,” speaking slowly, 
“I gave myself but a month to remain 
here, and that is nearly over.” 

He had not turned his head to look 
at the old man when he spoke, and for 
a little while he heard only the sleet 
beating against the window-pane: then 
his grandfather put his hand on his arm: 
« There is nothing here which could cause 
you to alter your purpose, Dallas ?” 

Nothing.” 

“There is no -effort which I could 
make that would do away with this ne- 
cessity which urges you? Consider, my 
son.” 

“I have considered. There is no 
chance of any change while I live. 
None.” 

Mr. Galbraith stood beside him quite 
silent, but Dallas moved away restlessly. 
He could not bear the reproach of the 
presence of this old man, not one of 
whose days had been tainted even with 
suspicion. 

«Ho, Dallas!” called the Colonel, 
looking up from his newspaper. «By 
George, my memory’s going! Beck 
asked me to desire you to ride over to 
the Queen, on particular business, early 
this morning.” 

«I will go now. It is not yet too 
late,” glad of the escape. But when he 
reached the hall and had shut the door 
behind him, he halted. Honora stood 
in the large bay-window at the farther 
end, quite alone, her hands clasped 
above her eyes, watching so intently the 
driving snow that she had not heard his 
Step. 

He was going: he meant to put a 
barrier between them that never could 
be passed. But before he went? Other 
men drew the women they loved to 
them for life, made them their own, 
body and soul. If he could but hold 
her hand once in his! Butonce! It was 


not much to come near her in these few 


days, before they parted for ever, to 
take away a few kind looks and words. 
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So thankful was he that he had never 
forgotten the bar between them that he 
felt he deserved a reward. He laid 
down the cloak that he carried, and 
went toward her with quick, resolute 
steps. It was the first time he had 
come near her of his own free will since 
the first day he came; yet, being a 
woman, and hearing him behind her 
now, she did not turn or look at him, 
but drew aside with a smile, to make 
room for him in the narrow recess, as 
naturally as though they had been hourly 
companions, though he noticed that an 
uncontrollable shiver passed over her. 
It was she, too, who spoke first after 
they had stood for some time silent, side 
by side. 

«You are going to ride over to the 
Indian Queen, I think you said ?” 

“Yes.” 

« Lizzy is there: she is going to-mor- 
row. I bade her good-bye; but will 
you give her my dear love? Will you” 
tell her again that I know what a good 
friend she has been to me ?” 

“Yes. I will tell her.” 

The silence between them, which 
these surface-words did not seem to 
break for some strange reason, seemed 
full of meaning to Miss Dundas—her 
color, her ordinary strength and vigor 
left her: it was as though she saw a 
warning presence which held them apart ; 
the ghost, the shadow of a something of 
which the reality was never to live, 
never to be known to them. She tried 
to thrust it aside with any sound of 
words, without caring for their meaning: 

«1 will never see her again. I never 
have been outside of these hills. Friends 
who go away are lost to me for ever. But 
you will see her? She is going back to 
Manasquan, and you have lived there. 
You can go back again to see the mists 
come up over the marshes, and the sea 
break on the beach: Lizzy has told me 
of it. It is good to be a man, to come 
and go where you will. There is noth- 
ing to keep a man from his friend unless 
death part them.” 

“No, I can never go back to Mana- 
squan.” 

She glanced quickly up at him. There 
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was no morbid shadow in the face 
turned to hers, nor feverish discontent. It 
was that of a resolute, young and strong 
man, with great possibilities in it for 
happiness and achievement, looking down 
calm and uncomplaining upon the friend 
from whom death had parted him. He 
had accepted the death. There was in 
his look the memory of much that had 
been, of all that might have been; but 
there was no promise of anything to 
come. 

She understood the meaning of the 
look fully. 

“I am a man free to come and go as 
I will,” he said. «Yet I can never go 
back to Manasquan. I meet men and 
women who I know can only be my 
friends after I am dead. There are 
hands which I can never touch,” and his 
eyes, she thought, rested on hers, where 
it lay close beside him. 

«A man,” said Honora, with a slight 
pause upon the word, “can do what he 
will. His life is in his own hand.” 

«I thought that when I was a boy,” 
said Dallas. «But there is something 
which goes before you through life, and 
rules your way, Miss Dundas. It is not 
tangible, even as the pillar of cloud. 
But you follow it. You follow it, if it 
leads you through the fire or the sea.” 
He was silent, not waiting for her to 
speak, apparently, but because the sub- 
ject was closed and ended, and there 
was as little use in farther words as in 
moans over a grave. 

The dry white flakes fell without 
steadily. Honora, who was never to be 
his wife, from whom he was thankful he 
had held himself as a stranger, was be- 
side him: her soft dress touched his 
foot, her breath clouded the panes. 
Once he had felt her breath, and knew 
how sweet it was. 

«A man,” he said deliberately, as 
though reciting a lesson, «will learn to 
obey and keep within the lines ruled to 
him. He will not come near the woman 
he loves if he knows it is forbidden, 
though no other can take her place to 
him. He would not come near her. He 
would not touch her hand, though it lay 
beside him.” 
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She drew away her hand involuntarily. 
His whole countenance changed at that : 
he caught it in his own with a breath- 
less, half-famished look, smoothed and 
stroked it as it lay in his own tanned 
palm, narrow and fine and milky-tinted. 

“I am going away, Honora,” drawing 
her toward him. «I want to hold your 
hand once, and hear you say that you are 
my friend. I want to remember that 
when I am gone.” 

« You may remember it. I am your 
friend,” in a measured voice. 

«“ How can you be? How could you 
know me? Other men have been able 
to come close to you and try to show 
you the best that is in them—to change 
their tastes and habits to suit your 
fancies. But I—” 

“I know you better than any other 
human being does, Cousin Dallas,” with 
a dry, bitter tone. 

«What do you know of me?” hur- 
riedly letting her hand fall, which had 
rested in his as passive as the handle of 
amachine. She adjusted her disordered 
sleeve with it as mechanically and pre- 
cisely as if it had been a machine. 

«“ We are cousins, you know, and you 
have been the object of interest in all 
eyes: it is not unnatural that I should 
have noticed you curiously.” 

«No; it is not unnatural. What do 
you know of me?” 

Honora gave an abrupt laugh, in 
which there was no sweetness, and 
which seemed to rob her cheek of its 
slight color. “I know you to be earnest 
and zealous in your work. You ought 
to be. What heart or soul you have has 
gone down into it.” 

“Into my work? And my mother 
and kinsfolk ?” 


. “God gave them to you, and you 


make the best of them. They were 
none of your choosing. You do your 
duty.” 

«“ But I do not go out of my path to 
find love or friendship ?” 

“No. You go out of your beaten 


track only for ores and reptiles. Where 
they are concerned, I have seen you 
eager, or angry, or glad as other men. 
But only then.” 
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« And if love came to me ?” 

«“ You would receive it as that stone 
wall does the poor creeper yonder. You 
would give it support and protection. 
But an answering life, never. A few 
moments ago, before you came to me, I 
was thinking of you, when I looked at 
that rock and the miserable vine—” 

Dallas, always blind as a mole to any 
but the barest meanings, studied the 
passionate little face before him for a 
while, finding nothing but the indifferent 
contempt of her words in it. He began 
to button up his coat slowly. 

“Well!” stifling a sigh in his big 
breast. «It doesn’t matter; though I 
did not think you would judge me so 
hardly, Miss Dundas. I know you so 
well that I thought you would be just to 
me, perhaps, when I was gone.” 

«Iam just. I am your friend.” 

“No! no! I know what friendship 
is better than you. After all, I would 
have been a tenderer, more loyal woman 
than you.” 

«You are going, Cousin Dallas ?” see- 
ing that he took up the cloak. 

“Only to the Queen. On Monday I 
will go to the West.” The fastenings 
of the cloak were intricate. She watched 
him for a minute, and then turned her 
head, looking out of the window. 

«I—I have not vexed you. You are 
not going the sooner because of what I 
have said ?” 

«“ Not a day sooner. I intended to go 
on Monday.” The cloak was fastened 
at last, and he came up to her side again. 
She turned quickly, and held out her 
hand. He took it, holding it an instant 
and looking in her face steadily. «J 
could make you think differently of me, 
Miss Dundas. But I will not. Why 
should I ?” 

The little hand which had laid in his 
passive as a machine, was alive now, 
burning and trembling, but he released 
it quietly and drew back. 

“You do not intend to try to alter my 
opinion, then ?” with a quick breath, that 
sounded like a sob. 

“If I could change it by the turning 
of my finger, I would not do it,” vehe- 
mently. “I hold my life in my own 
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hands, as you said: I will not be dis- 


honest.” 

A moment after she saw him. riding 
down the avenue through the snow—a 
black, powerful, obstinate figure, against 
which the wind blew and the soft flakes 
drifted in vain. ; 

“If I could take her to my arms to- 
morrow, I would not do it,” were the 
words which he said again and again to 
himself. “I hold my life in my own 
hands.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


MATT was perched in the window of 
the stable-loft, among the hay, watching 
for Dallas, when he rode up, and Beck 
himself came out from the door below, 
his green wamus on and pitchfork in 
hand, and gave himacheer. «It’s Lizzy 
that sent for you, sir: she’s got a sudden 
notion of bein’ off to Manasquan. But 
I’m mighty glad you’re here to look over 
things, now that they’re in order. What 
do you think of them pigs, now? Gen- 
uine Berkshire, ¢hey are. Well, sir, it’s 
a relief to get back to the Queen, bless 


| her copper-colored phiz—a relief. Peggy 


and me got the money the madam give 
us changed into specie, and it’s back in 
the tea-pot. I kin hardly get the smell 
of them infernal wells out of my nose 
even yet,” rooting among the pigs as 
though inhaling the odors of Araby the 
Blest. « Hyur’s the old woman now.” 

Peggy came bustling out, her apron 
over her head. “Lord bless us! is it 
you at last, Mr. Galbraith? In with 
you, Matt, and ask Miss Lizzy to put the 
coffee on the boil. Beck’s been on the 
tenter-hooks all d4y, clearin’ up and 
watchin’ for you to inspect the place. 
The Queen don’t seem the natural 
Queen without you, sir, for all. We've 
got a nice turkey-poult for dinner, 
waitin’ an’ ready.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” said Gal- 
braith, heartily. “I did not eat any 
luncheon for some reason or other, and 
this ride through the snow makes a man 
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ravenous. Good-day, Wash. How are 
you, Lizzy ?” sitting down on the porch 
to unstrap his leggings. But, in spite of 
his noisy greeting, Lizzy lingered in the 
doorway, looking at him. She fancied 
the heartiness was artificial, and that 
there were unusual dark hollows under 
her boy’s eyes. She followed him 
closely when he came in, swinging 
Matt on his shoulder, and beginning to 
romp with him, evading her, while Beck 
made his toilet outside by pulling off his 
boots, and Peggy hurried up the dinner, 
peeping in the lids of various stew-pans: 

« The tomaytoes is done to a turn; 
but the potatoes is dried, I’m afeard. 
But this celery— Oh, you know they 


were goin’ to sell off the celery the day | 


after Beck come up to take the house 
agen? Seemed kind o’ providential ; 
throughout it’s bin providential since the 
day you set foot on them there steps, 
Mr. Galbraith.’ Peggy stopped in thé 
middle of her neat little kitchen, tapping 
off her words with a shining pewter 
spoon in one hand, the stove at her 
back, with its half-dozen savory steams 
rising in a cloud. “I often says to 
Beck, ‘Do you mind the day when Mr. 
Galbraith first come up them steps, and 
wrote his name in our register 2? There’s 
been changes since then. - Changes !” 
“I would like to look at that register, 
Peggy,” said Dallas, suddenly lowering 
Matt on the floor. “Have you it 
there?” She gave it to him, dusting it 
on her apron, and he turned over the 
leaves to the page where his name was 
written in unsteady characters. It was 


the first time he had taken his name and- 


place on leaving the prison. Next week 
he was going out from them again, and, 
beyond the name, what had he gained? 
The stain was on him heavy now as 
then. 

“« What is it, Dallas ?” 

«“ Nothing of moment, Lizzy,” closing 
the book. «Only that for some of us 
the chance of change is over.” 

Lizzy turned away hastily. «That is 
better, Dallas,” she said. «I want no 
change, but rest now.” She went into 


the other room presently, and Mrs. Beck 
whispered to Dallas that she had been 
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“low” ever since a letter came last night. 
Dallas thought rather that the long 
season of anxiety and work was begin- 
ning to tell on her. She had been worn 
and listless of late: the salt sea-air and 
drowsy sun yonder would revive her 
again. She came out again in quite a 
glow of cheerfulness, however, and 
helped Peggy place the dishes on the 
table, and sat beside Matt, joking with 
him as she cut choice bits of turkey for 
him. He must come and see the cozy 
little house where she would live quite 
alone, where you could see the white 
surf roll in on the beach, and the fisher- 
men drawing their nets along the edge. 
Wouldn’t she be afraid to live there 
alone? How she laughed at that! Why 
she had been alone these many years— 
many years. Would she be afraid of the 
sea or of the woods? Very few people 
there in Manasquan remembered she was 
alive: they would soon forget her alto- 
gether in her queer brown -house in the 
trees: she would live on, she told Matt, 
and on, till she got to be a little, white- 
haired old woman, and then some morn- 
ing they would come to find her, and she 
would be gone. 

Perhaps somebody would say then, 
«“ Why, we used to know her when her 
cheeks were red and her hair was black.” 
Though, perhaps, they would have for- 
gotten to say even that. 

They did not join very heartily in her 
laugh after this, and Beck fell to work 
slashing fiercely at the other side of the 
turkey, and piled up all their plates 
afresh. Then Lizzy, in another tone, 
told Peggy she was quite serious in 
wishing Matt to come and spend the 
summer with her, and she wanted her 
and her husband to come; and then she 
glanced at Dallas with a sudden white 
face, and was silent. 

He looked up at her quietly, and 
smiled. She had carried his trouble a 
long time. His shoulders were broad 
enough to bear it all now. 

Peggy’s dinner was so good that it 
blinded her to anything beyond. «Beck, 
give Mr. Galbraith some cranberry-jelly ; 
his plate’s quite clear. I kerried over a 
pot or two of my apple-butter to Mrs. 
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Rattlin yesterday, knowin’ all her stores 
went in the fire. Dear! dear! but 
they’re snug over there. It ud do your 
heart good ; and Miss Gerty, she declared 
she’d take a crock for herself. She’s 
getting ready to house-keep. Her man 
has gone into business in Ohio. He’s 
a thin-blooded feller, but he’s mighty 
clever.” 

«“He’s ahead of the telegraph, that 
Dour,” said Beck, with a significant 
shake of the head, his drumstick in 
hand. «“He’s shouldered the Rattlins 
heartily, though, with all his sharpness. 
Now, Peggy, my woman, whar’s yer 
puddin’ ?” 

The pudding disappeared to the last 
crumb. The table was cleared, and 
Peggy seated by the clean hearth at her 
sewing, when Lizzy beckoned Dallas out 
to the little porch. “I sent for you to 
say good-bye, Galbraith.” 

«“ You are going back to the old place, 
Lizzy ?” 

“Yes. Every hour I stay here adds 
to your risk of detection. Besides, I’m 
not well. By night or day I hear a 
sound like the roll of the surf, beat, 
beat. It drives me mad. I think it 
must be the homesickness, as Peggy 
calls it,” with a faint smile. «I had a 
letter from Father Kimball yesterday, 
and since then the surf has called louder 
and louder.” She took an enormous 
yellow envelope from her pocket as she 
spoke, and opened it. 

« May I read it, Lizzy?” She stood 
beside him as he sat on the bench por- 
ing over the old-fashioned writing, smil- 
ing now and then to himself. A single 
name belonging to those old Manasquan 
days had a curious power over him, she 
saw; brought out his hidden self—the 
old Dallas, who used to go rooting 
through the woods, trolling out fishing 
songs. He had forgotten, in his eager- 
ness, the gulf that lay between himself 
and them. 

«So Becker has added a room to the 
smithy ?” muttering as he read. «And 
Tim Graah’s mate on a schooner? So! 
so! Tim’s almost a man by this time ; 
and the railroad’s looked for next year. 
To be sure, and will be till the day of 
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judgment. There’s a salt smell in the 
very paper, Lizzy,” turning it over with 
an odd homesick look. «I am glad for 
you that you are going back to Mana- 
squan. There’s no other place in the 
world so quiet and so friendly. No 
other.” After a little pause he read to 
the end: “Kimball says that Van Zeldt 
is married, Lizzy. Do you know his 
wife ?” as he carefully folded the letter, 
and gave it back to her. 

«Jenny Noanes? -Yes, she was a 
rosy-cheeked little girl, who used to 
come to the Point to pick huckleberries 
in the fall. Very pretty! Oh, very 
pretty !”” 

“Too young for Jim, then, I would 
say.” 

«Just the right age, Dallas ; just the 
right age,” emphatically. .« Men don’t 
grow old as soon as women. They like 
fresh roses and fresh hearts,” with a 
laugh that stopped too short, looking 
over the unending white slopes growing 
gray in the twilight. 

«You are cold, Lizzy, and ill. Go in. 
I am glad you’re going home.” 

“Yes; it zs my home.” 

“I do not forget that you never would 
have left it but for me. If it had not 
been for me, your life would have been 
—like that of other women. I have 
not many words, Lizzy, but I never 
forget.” 

Lizzy did not seem to hear him. She 
walked to the end of the porch, where 
the wind blew freely on her sober, color- 
less face: one would have fancied some 
raging fever burned under the pallor and 
steadiness which sought some outward 
storm to contend with. « You are going 
to remain here, Dallas?” she said, 
suddenly. 

He hesitated. It was not easy to tell 
her that her sacrifice had been in vain— 
that after all he was to be the vagabond 
and wanderer, to save whom she had 
given her all. 

«“ No, Lizzy, I am going. The ship 
yonder is low in the water already. I 
will not stay in her to make a wreck of 
her altogether.” 

«“ Thank God !” with a long breath of 
relief. She hurried toward him, and 
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caught his wrists. «Will you go at once, 
then ?” 

Dallas stared down on her. “Go? 
Why, you brought me here. You would 
have had me marry—” 

« That is all over! There’s no hope 
for you, do as we will.” As she spoke 
she glanced again and again over her 
shoulder into the darkening twilight. 
There was a leafless forest stretching its 
black and grim phalanx down the hill 
to the frozen creek below: up the road 
were scattered bare trees, lifting their 
dusky, spectral arms with a mute appeal. 
She watched them as she spoke, as 
though some shadow she dreaded would 
appear from them. On the hill-road, 
down which Dallas, once standing where 
he did now, had seen Laddoun’s black 
horse striking out fiery sparks in the 
night, the snow lay deep and soft. But 
in the strained silence he fancied he 
heard muffled footfalls coming closer, 

closer. 

“Is it the dead you fear?” he said, 
half smiling, touching Lizzy to rouse her. 

She rubbed her hand slowly over her 
forehead. “I donot know. We people 
from the sea hear voices and see faces 
which no one else can know. He is on 
your track, Dallas. He is on your track.” 

Dallas drew back. “There is but 
one man who can do me harm. You 
mean Laddoun ?” 

«I mean Laddoun. I do not know 
whether he be dead or alive.” ' 

“It does not matter. Death will 
make small change in George, I fancy. 
Is he here ?” 

«I heard to-day that he had been seen 
here a few weeks ago, looking for you. 
Do you understand, Dallas? Looking 
for you. And there is a rumor of his 
death, last summer, in California. How- 
ever he comes, dead or alive, he has a 
power which you cannot fight against. 
Oh, Dallas, I could not live to see you 
trodden to the dust here! I thank 
God that you are going.” 

He turned on her: “You think I 
would turn my back on Laddoun ?” and 
then began walking up and down the 
porch in the slow, swinging gait which 
she well knew. 
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“ Now he’s winding up his soul in. 
obstinacy, and all the powers in heaven 
or hell would not move him,” she mut- 
tered in appalled dismay. She caught 
him by the sleeve as he passed : « Dallas? 
Dallas ?” 

He stopped. “I have my life in my 
own hands. I am an honest man; 
and, by God’s help, I mean to take my 
place and marry the wife I love, as other 
honest men do. I'll be baited and bullied 
by no ruffian, though he rise from his 
grave to do it. The matter’s closed, 
Lizzy. We will not talk of it again.” 

She leaned against the railing of the 
porch until he had gone in to bid Peggy 
and Beck good-bye, and, coming out 
again, had mounted his horse. Then 
she went down and put her hand up on 
the pommel: « Dallas !” 

“Go on, Lizzy,” kindly. But a new 
expression in his usually patient eyes 
reminded her how many years he had 
been baited by that old ill-luck as by a 
hound from hell, and that now he had 
suddenly turned upon it. But his man- 
ner to her was very gentle. «What is 
it, Lizzy ?” he said again. 

“I only wished to say to you, dear 
boy,” trembling as she said it, «that dis- 
covery now is sure, and that with Hono- 
ra’s prejudices she never would marry 
you with that old stain upon you.” 

He sat erect on the horse, perfectly 
motionless while she spoke, and then 
said deliberately: «I mean to have my 
right, my home, and wife, and position, 
as other men. I shall not consider the 
cloud over me or Honora’s prejudices. 
They are matters for which I am not 
responsible.” 

« And Laddoun ?” 

When he did not reply to her she 
leaned forward to see his face: the blood 
forsook her own. «There is murder in 
your heart, Dallas Galbraith !” 

He put away her hands with unnatural 
quietness: «You vex yourself with vain 
terrors. I see my path quite clear to the 
end. Laddoun will never cross it again.” 

There was a thin flaking of ice about 
the horse’s mouth—he stooped to clear it 


away : the gentler his touch to the dumb 


animal, the more Lizzy, with a woman’s 
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keen instinct, shrank before the secret 
purpose hidden beneath his grave calm 
with a clear but unnameable terror. She 
saw him and his life with a keen flash of 
insight—how long he had worn the halter 
about his neck; that Laddoun had 
pressed him hardly, was riding him down 
to death ; that beneath the Galbraith cre- 
dulous, gentle temper the Dour blood 
ran in his veins untainted, fierce, relent- 
less, untamed in him by any religious 
teaching. She remembered his old 
grandmother’s words: “I have crushed 
many a snake under my foot that threat- 
ened to sting me.” And this man, 
genial, hearty, single-minded, would do 
the same if driven to the wall, with a 
gentler face and colder, more steely will. 
She looked again and again from him up 
to the hill-roads drifted deep with snow 
and growing gray.in the twilight, listen- 
ing for muffled footsteps. What if they 
came now? What if they met him 
yonder in ‘the solitude of the night 
among the mountains ? 

There was no surer sign of the terror 
with which his inflexible will had inspired 
her than the fact that not by word or 
motion did she seek to interfere further 
with his purpose. When he drew up his 
rein and held out his hand to her, she 
only sobbed over it, holding it close to her 
wet face, praying to the God of whom he 
knew so little for her dear boy. But she 
said not a word beyond good-bye. 

“Good-bye, Lizzy.” He put his 
fingers for one moment on her head. 
Long afterward she remembered the 
touch. It was different from anything 
Dallas had ever said or done to her. 
It made her wonder whether, dull and 
insensible as she thought him, the years 
gone and the kindness which lay be- 
tween them had not borne a deeper 
meaning to Dallas Galbraith than even 
to her, woman as she was. She would 
have been glad to think it. But what 
did it matter? Hewas gone. The soft 
echo of his horse’s steps had died out 
speedily: no others came to fill the 
silence, though she listened until late in 
the night, trembling as she listened. They 
were all gone on their separate paths. 
She was left behind. The world was 
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full of crossing paths, whereon love, and 
pain, and danger lurked; but she had 
only to creep into her quiet corner. now 
and wait for the end. No steps came 
and went in which she had a part. There 
were now no voices in the distance call- _ 
ing on her to follow. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


It was Honora to whom the muffled 
steps came that night up through the 
snow, heavy and firm, tending to their 
end, she thought, steadily as Fate itself. 
When we are young as Honora there is a 
meaning in every passing step to us: we 
know not in what disguise the lictor will 
come—who brings to us the royal robe and 
crown of which we dream. Some legend 
lingers with us of the world from which 
we came, by which we know that Fate 
touches us in the fingers of every beg- 
gar—that every hand holds out to us the 
leaves of healing or of death. It is as 
we grow old that we grow wise and 
blind. 

Dallas, coming into the library, found 
it vacant, though he had seen Honora’s 
slight shadow passing to and fro behind 
the curtained windows as he came up 
the walk without. He closed the door 
behind him and laid down the cap which 
he still carried, and then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause and a long breath, he went 
to the door of the little breakfast-room 
beyond and opened it. She was there, 
and alone, dressed in some soft crimson 
stuff, standing by the fire, her sewing in 
her hand as she had hastily gathered it 
up when he frightened her, for she had 
fled from him, she did not know why ; 
yet in the moment that elapsed as he 
crossed the floor to her side, some sud- 
den instinct told her that the man ap- 
proaching her was himself pursued. 

He took the work from her hand and 
laid it down: “I have a few words to 
say to you, and I wish nothing to come 
between us until you have heard me.” 
She bowed and seated herself in a great 
arm-chair slowly, to gain time, while he 
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leaned with one hand on the table, re- 
garding her through his half-shut eyes. 
There was no flash of sultry passion, 
with which a young man might look 
upon as fair a woman as Honora when 
he loved her. But there was a keen ap- 
preciation in the homely, nobly-moulded 
face of all that was true and beautiful in 
that world of which she was to him the 
secret and only portal. The clean blood 
in his strong body might flow tempe- 
rately, unquickened by her touch; but 
there was a hunger in his eyes that told 
how his nature cried out for her; how 
all the singular, life-long desire which 
possessed the honest, loving fellow, 
beyond other men, for a home, for chil- 
dren, for the something genuine and 
pure denied to him and given to all 
others, had found its issue in her; how 
his secret soul, kept closely covered and 
difficult of access, had been reached by 
her, was alive, kindled to the quick at 
last with that enduring, sturdy affection, 
that jealous honor which a man feels but 
once in his life, and then for his wife, 
and for his wife only. 

Yet Dallas did not speak. The beau- 
tiful city was before him ; but he did not 
forget that to gain it he must creep into 
it like a thief in the night, disguised and 
false. 

« You gave me your verdict upon me, 
to-night, Miss Dundas,” he said, forcing 
a careless tone, which he lost at the out- 
set. “I wish you now to know me as I 
am. I would be glad if I could open my 
heart for you to read, and all of my life.” 

There was an under-current of thought 
with these words. 

Was it showing her his true self to 
drag out the vile character which society 
had put upon him? Was it the justice 
to himself which he would have shown 
another man? Let it sleep for a while. 
It was Dallas Galbraith who wooed the 
woman he loved, not Laddoun’s victim. 

He continued, his face lightening after 
this curiously: “You thought me un- 
feeling and colder than other men. Per- 
haps that may be so. I do not know 
other men: I only know myself. You 
will pardon me if I speak of myself a 
little longer ?” coloring. 
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«I will pardon it,” without raising her 

eyes. 
a The old life I knew before I came 
here, Miss Dundas, was different from 
yours,” choosing his words slowly, keep- 
ing down, she saw, beneath their mode- 
ration, a strong emotion. “Its weight 
has been upon me: it is upon me still. 
If you knew it all, you would perhaps 
forgive those deficiencies in manner and 
speech in which I seemed to you less 
deferential than other men.” 

She would have spoken, -but he put 
his hand up asking for silence: it seemed 
as though the constraint once broken 
which he had enforced upon himself, his 
only safeguard was gone: 

«I have dragged that old life about 
with me like the dead seed which clings 
to some living plants.” He did not see 
the smile which she hid at this under a 
nervous cough, but went on with such a 
pallor in his firm face, such terrible vehe- 
mence under his deliberate tone, that she, 
looking up at him, felt the smile freeze 
upon her lips. This was no love-making 
amidst summer and roses. The man 
led her, behind him, into the narrow 
straits which lie between life and death, 
where his soul, she knew, had already 
fought through many a combat, and had 
sometimes been worsted. 

“It hangs over me like the dead, ill- 
smelling seed upon the living plant,” he 
repeated. “Though I owed that old 
life nothing, I did not grow out of it. 
It was foisted on me by others. It is 
unjust that it should cling to me and 
poison the air about me for ever.” 

«Let it go,” she interrupted him. 
“What is your past life to us, Cousin 
Dallas? You come to us as you are. 
Besides, I know more of it than you 
think, and what is it? You were mise- 
rably poor—you are self-taught.” 

Yes.” 

But it daunted poor little Honora that 
this encouragement, which came with 
many maidenly blushes, roused in him 
no answering heat. On the contrary, it 


cooled him: he turned away even to 
the window from which could be seen 
the snow-covered mountains, up which 
the distant roads wound, and the sombre 
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speculation in his eyes was something in 
which she had no share. The next mo- 
ment he was by her side: 

«I have been ridden by a spectre 
long enough!” countenance and voice 
full of vehement fire. “To-night I 
have done with it,” with a curious ges- 
ture, as though he threw a yoke from his 
neck. There was a heap of cushions 
on the floor: he sat down on them at 
her feet, and looked up in her face. 

The old locust tree at the window beat 
with its bare branches against the pane, 
impatient of the silence: the hot coals 
fell in red showers and grew gray and 
cold, but Honora did not speak. The 
Dallas Galbraith at whom she glanced 
shyly through her veiling lashes was a 
man whom she had seen before, but as 
through a glass darkly. It was as if he 
had brought his soul into his face for 
her to read. The spectre was gone, and 
whatever pure meaning lay between them 
secretly came out now, not dreading the 
light. The man and woman seeking 
each other in soul and body, met, and 
were not ashamed. 

What words they spoke were hardly 
conventional. When her flushed cheek 
and quick breath showed that the silence 
grew painful, Dallas took the nervous, 
trembling hands in his : 

“You always knew I loved you, Ho- 
nora ?” 

«Yes, Dallas,” in a weak little 
whisper. 

“But you? I know how rough and 
untaught Iam. And yet I thought you 
cared for me.” 

. «I could not help it,” putting her 
hands over her face with a stifled sob 
or two. 

There was a bit of fine, reddish-brown 
hair which in some way curled itself 
about Dallas’ fingers just then. He 
suddenly drew her down to his breast, 
and putting away her hands, kissed the 
dewy red lips again and again. 

The wind sighed its warning, the 
dead branches beat the pane, and the fire 
flashed and faded in vain. The one rare, 
healing cordial of the world had come to 
Dallas’ lips at last—the life of this life, 
and the only thing of which we are sure 
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when we are dead. The poor, stupid’ 
naturalist, who had - blundered over it 
unlooked for, had power to drink as deep 
a draught as the crowned Cesar, or the 
divine Florentine who sought it through 
heaven and hell. God’s wine of love, 
as of sunshine, waits on the roadside for 
the beggar who is willing, for the mur- 
derer on his way to the scaffold. 

But Dallas, finding it, saw no scaffold 
or shadow beyond: sitting beside this 
woman, reading in her soul that it knew 
no world outside of his, his life seemed 
to him suddenly full and complete. 
There was no pain or danger coming, 
no change lurking in the distance. He 
traced the outline of the small, purely- 
cut face with his forefinger as if learning 
a sweet lesson by heart, kissed the 
closed lids to waken the liquid light of 
the brilliant eyes ; and when he looked 
into them, thought the world a sum- 
mer-garden, secure, warm, beautiful. A 
delicious, childish feeling—a security— 
which had never come to him in his 
life before. The home in which he had 
rooted himself so firmly, his mother, the 
fond old people who made the home 
complete, his friends outside, Matt, the 
boys he was trying to help,—they all 
came vaguely into his consciousness, 
framed the picture of his wife, and made 
it more tender and more real. 

He had been conscious of the rough 
grit and clay in his own character—Ho- 
nora would take it away. He knew how 
ignorant and irreligious he was; yet 
sometimes, when at his work, he had 
been on the verge of awful visions, 
wherein God and His world had almost 
been made known to him. His wife, 
with her pure, holy touch, would lead 
him within the veil. 

He said something of this to her. It 
was when she rose and asked him to 
take her to her uncle. Dallas pushed 
back the hair from her forehead, and 
turned her face up to his. “I put my 
life in your hands, Honora,” he said 
solemnly. «When you are my wife you 
must lead me in the right paths, here 
and hereafter,” lowering his voice. «I 
will be guided by you.” 

“Oh, Dallas! as if I could find 
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fault with you. ‘There is nothing I 
would have changed. Though I often 
have thought,” knitting her brows anx- 
iously, «that if you would go into busi- 
ness, and only break rocks and pull 
plants to bits in your leisure hours? 
You will not be vexed with me? It is 
a noble work to interpret the rocks ; but 
when it comes to frogs and fishes—” 
«Of course, Honora, I shall never 
give up my work,” with emphasis. «You 
must marry my hobby for plants and 
frogs, if you marry me,” forcing a smile. 
She changed color, but laughed: «We 
will talk of that some other time, then. 
But now you will come to church with 
me, and read a little book I will give 
you? Only an explanation of our belief. 
Our faith must be the same, Dallas.” 
«“Well—yes. read it,” with a 
perplexed frown. In fact, I have read 
it: I saw how you valued it. It was 
but a show of opinions to me, Honora,” 
in his doggedest tone. “Out in the 
woods yonder I have seen something at 
times altogether strong and good under 
all the beauty and contrivance; but I 
_ do not see Him in those opinions of the 


preachers. He is both narrow and cruel, 
according to them. As for church, the 
crowd, and the dress, and the forms 
drive good thoughts away from me. It 
is in quiet and alone I would find Him, 
if at all; and I would rather not receive 
Him second-hand through the brains of 


other men. I’m afraid I never will bea 
church-goer, Honora.” 

Honora looked at him steadily. In 
that early moment there reached her the 
consciousness which generally comes 
after years of married life, of the insolu- 
ble differences of character and of creed 
which love can never destroy. She had 
a foresight keen as intuition: there was 
not a struggle which might come between 
her prejudices and his obstinacy which 
was not plain to her. She hesitated a 
_ moment, and then with a loving faith, 

different from any that yet had shone in 
her eyes, she held out both hands to him. 
« After all, we will go to Him on the same 
path,” she said quietly. 

Dallas opened the library door, and 
at the same moment Mr. Galbraith, his 
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tall figure tightly buttoned, and blue with 
cold, came in from the outer hall. 

«It’s a nipping night, Dallas,” rub- 
bing his hands as he hurried to the fire : 
then he stopped suddenly on seeing their 
faces as they stood together. Honora 
ran to him. «So, little one?” he said 
slowly, putting his arm about her. “So?” 

Dallas stopped in the shadow by the 
door. There was not the keen flash of 
pleasure in his grandfather’s face which 
he had thought to see there. It was 
anxious, almost stern, as he stooped 
over Nora with his old habitual motion, 
stroking her hair. 

“You know the story we have come 
to tell you, I think, sir,” said Dallas.’ 

Mr. Galbraith turned to him with 
quick attention, but made no answer. 

It happened that Dallas had stopped 
in the same place where he had stood a 
year before, a convict. The fire, as then, 
burned low, and the light was dim. It 
brought the scene back before him so 
real, that the old sense of being con- 
demned and trampled under foot re- 
turned as bitter as it had been before. 

“« The first time I saw you and Honora 
together,” he said, boldly, «I felt that if 
I had no weight to carry unknown to 
other men, I had a right to be a nearer 
friend to either of you than any man be- 
side. If I have justified that right to 
you, sir, I ask you to give her to me.” 

Mr. Galbraith’s silence lasted so long 
that Honora, in a frightened, pale flurry, 
began to pat his cheeks and put her 
arms about his neck, and with womanly 
tact to fill up the pause before Dallas 
should notice it. « You know, uncle dear, 
when first we met Dallas in the moun- 
tain by the quarry. He seemed quite 
different to me then from— Imean—” 
blushing crimson. “I— Though I 
don’t suppose he noticed me.” 

“In the mountain by the quarry?” 
the searching look still upon him. 

Dallas was silent. He had crept over 
the wall like a thief in the night to win 
his prize, and the sense of meanness and 
defeat secretly dragged his soul in the 
dust. But was this a time to bring out 
his secret? To thrust her from him 
when she was in his hands? 
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Honora, after trying to read her 
uncle’s face, gave an audible sob. 

“Yes; Nonny, yes,” hurriedly. «I 
have no right, Dallas, to keep you from 
the wife whom God has given to you. 
But she has been my darling so long! 
I could have wished—” interrupting him- 
self hastily. “If you can touch her 
hand to-day feeling that you are, as you 
say, worthy of her love, in God’s name 
take it.” 

For a moment Dallas did not move. 
But Honora, with a swift motion, at 
once indignant and shy, which brought 
a smile from both men, went to him and 
put her hand in his: «“ Worthy ! worthy! 
Why, he is your own son Dallas! You 
are cold, cruel! I did not think that you 
would turn against us and make every- 
thing wretched, as you are doing.” 

Mr. Galbraith answered with a sad 
smile: «I am not cold, God knows, 
Honora. So be it, then: I think God 
will bless you.” He turned, and was 
passing them to go out, but suddenly 
stopped before them. “I’m an old man, 
Dallas ; but I have never known a happy 
marriage where there was not perfect 
confidence. The world has no right, 
perhaps, to your secrets. But your wife 
should know the worst which is within 
your breast before she lays her head 
there.” He wrung the boy’s hand, and 
left them. 

Dallas gave a short, surly laugh: “Are 
you afraid of any secret viper which I 
have hidden, Honora ?” 

But Honora did not laugh: «I sup- 
pose every one will give us advice. I 
thought he was going to say whose duty 
it will be to give up when we differ.” 

«“ Differ, Nora! There will never be 
a thought on which we will not be one! 
Do you not feel that ?” 

« Oh, of course I feel it,” with a queer 
little smile. «Still, it is as well to know 
that it is right for the woman to give up 
in case of emergencies.” But she spoke 
as if she was tired and jaded. Her 
uncle’s coldness had hurt and disap- 
pointed her perhaps more than she chose 
to tell. «And I was startled, too, by an 
odd feeling which I had, Dallas,” she 
said, thoughtfully ; «though one often 
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fancies that we have gone through parts 
of our lives before, long ago. But when 
you stood there in the shadow of the 
book-cases, and I went to you and put 
my hand in yours, it seemed to me as if 
it was not for the first time. Not for the | 
first time. It confuses me—” passing 
her hand wearily over her eyes. 

Dallas took it down. “Such fancies 
are common, my darling,” he said hastily, 
and began to tell her how dear she was 
to him—how in all the days of that wild 
life on the Plains his heart had cried 
out for her. But even while he spoke 
he glanced uneasily over her shoulder to 
where the mountains lay gray and spec- 
tral in the night, up which the deserted 
roads wound. There was not an hour 
in which the chance of detection did not 
dog him: it had its voices echoing 
Lizzy’s cry, “He is on your track—on 
your track!” It would lay in wait for 
him even here, in his wife’s love. 

As the image of his old enemy rose 
up before him, his face hardened, and an 
ugly look came into his eyes that boded 
ill for Laddoun. Whatever of good there 
was in the man that had raised him 
above all the vice and folly of his early 
years, was, under the present temptation, 
the strongest element in him for evil. 
The very persistence and obstinacy that 
had beaten down the demons that would 
have held him fast, would now beat down 
to death the man who stood between him 
and the bountiful, more generous life that 
opened before him. 

The time for revenge, if it had ever 
been, had gone now; but the determi- 
nation to suffer no more was more 
cruel in him than any spirit of ven- 
geance could have been. 

And all the worse for Laddoun. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


«AND when is it to be, my son?” 
Madam Galbraith patted Dallas’ hard 
hand with her own bony, wrinkled fing- 
ers, looking at it as she might have done 
at her baby’s long ago. She broke into 
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a hurried, abrupt laugh now and then, 
but the water stood in her eyes. 
« To-day, if Honora is willing.” 
«To-day! Upon my soul, boy, you 
on your wooing as they did in the 
days of the old Indian-fighters ! To-day? 
James, do you hear the lad? Call Ho- 
nora. She shall consent, she shall con- 
sent! I will take your part, Dallas!” 
with smothered delight. She rapped 
with her hickory staff on the floor, and 
sat up erect in the bed, the white night- 
gown, with its broad frills, making the 
swarthy countenance and gray hair more 
strong and unwomanly. Since the fail- 
ure of her great scheme a singular dis- 
ease mastered her now and then—a 
sudden, uncontrollable weakness and 
lack of nervous power. It was the 
price she paid for the savage control 
with which all her life she had held: her 
body down: when it refused to serve 
her now, she uttered no complaints, but 
stretched herself out without a pillow on 
her hard mattress, and lay there in si- 
lence, looking not unlike the grim, hard- 
beaked Crusaders in the old churches, 
stiffened into stone on top of their 


graves, waiting their call. 
«I must get up,” pounding more ve- 


hemently with her staff. «I am myself 
again. It is the thought that I shall 
keep you with me always, my son, that 
has cured me. When your children 
come to put their hands on me, I will 
grow young again, and the old dragon 
may live for ever. Who knows ?” with 
a nervous laugh. 

Mrs. Duffield came in with Honora. 
There were dark hollows under her eyes, 
as though she had not slept through the 
night. Early this morning she had gone 
into Honora’s room, and dressed her ac- 
cording to her own taste, putting the 
little bunch of mignonette, which she 
wore every morning the year round, on 
the girl’s bosom instead of her own; 
and then she herself had donned a cap. 
Only a square bit of lace, but significant 
to her as a nun’s veil. When Dallas 
came up to them, she watched him and 
Honora, blushing like a girl, so forgetful 
of herself, her eyes so full of happy 
tears, that it was his mother to whom 
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Dallas gave his good-morning kiss, and 
not his bride. 

“ Honora,” going straight to his point 
as usual, «I -know nothing of the usual 
customs, but I do not understand why a 


mob of strangers should come to hear 


us say we love each other, nor why we 
should not say it at once if it be true. 
I wish you to allow me to send over for 
Mr. Rattlin this evening, and he will 
say a prayer over us to keep away the 
ill-luck for ever. And so our story 
will end.” He would not even touch 
her hand before them all; but his look 
was a caress before which she drew 
back. 

Now Honora had meant to spend two 
or three months in fasting and preparing, 
making herself inwardly pure before she 
began her new life. It was an old fancy 
she had. 

“It is all arranged, Honora,” said the 
old lady, impatiently, reaching over for 
her dressing-gown. “I want to see my 
boy happy. I like his manner of wooing ; 
though of course, if you object, we will 
hear what you have to say.” 

Honora said nothing. 

“You shall do as you wish, my dar- 
ling,” Dallas whispered. 

“I wish to please you,” after a pause, 
with a subjugated sigh. 

“ Then it’s all settled!” Madam Gal- 
braith grew purple with delight and ex- 
citement. “Honora is generally bid- 
dable. Go out, good people, all of you. 
I must be up and dressed. A wedding 
in the house at a day’s notice! Ah, 
Dallas, so the Dours used to carry it in 
the old time !” 

Mrs. Duffield touched Honora’s cold 
cheek when they were outside, and then 
kissed it—a most rare sign of feeling: 
«Go! You want to be alone, child. I 
will attend to your dress—everything. I 
am your mother now.” 

In ten minutes Madam Galbraith re- 
called her. «J dress in military time, 
my dear.” Already she had the floor 
and bed covered with the contents of 
sundry presses and enormous closets. 
«“ We must see what we can do for the 
young people, eh? Glorious, sunshiny 
weather! I think my plans were tol- 
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erably successful,” chuckling, as she un- 
locked drawer after drawer. 

«“ You do not mean—” 

«“ That I brought them together? As- 
suredly. J saw the propriety of it the 
very day that Dallas arrived. I wanted 
him to marry among his own people. 
And Honora is very suitable, very easily 
controlled. What do you think of these 
cameos? I'll give the child all my jewelry. 
Only a married woman should wear jew- 
elry. And I have some silks and velvets, 
never cut, here. But, tut! tut! velvet and 
silk! the poor children will be paupers !” 

« Dallas will be quite able to support 
his wife,” proudly. 

“Yes; he’s as solid as granite. A 
very different character, my dear, from 
my other son, Thomas,” stopping with 
an awkward cough as she remembered 
to whom she spoke, and ringing the bell 
violently: “Send for Mrs. Beck imme- 
diately. The house must be set in 
order and supper prepared. And good 
Mrs. Rattlin. I'll feel more at ease 
when I have my staff about me. Come, 
my dear, and see what I have laid away 
for Honora.” 

Mrs. Duffield followed, nothing loth. 
Any true woman finds a press full of fine 
linen as fair a sight as a field of daisies. 
Up and down the old woman dragged 
her, nothing slacking in her zeal, bring- 
ing to light great stores of which nobody 
knew but herself, repeating again and 
again: “I put by for the child as if she 
had been my own. I little thought it 
would all come back to Tom’s boy.” 

Mr. Galbraith found her seated at 
noon, exhausted, before a heaped table 
of old lace, which she had been sorting. 
There was a light in her face which had 
not been there since the days when they 
were first married. She made him sit 
down beside her, putting her hand on his 
knee, chattering gossip like any girl. 

“The fellow has your desire to shut 
out the world when he is in great pain 
or joy, I see. Morbid, but I understand it. 
Well, we’ll have the county in another 
time. I’ve nothing to give the children 
but this poor housewifery, James.” 

“« There will be the old house and bit 
of land when we are gone, Hannah.” 
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“Yes. That is yours.” She sat 
thoughtful a long time, and then turning 
to him, said: “I am glad it is yours. I 
never have spoken to you of it before, 
James, but the happiest day of my life 
was that when I first slept under my hus- 
band’s roof, and knew that I was depend- , 
ent on his work for the very bread I ate.” 

The old scholar stroked his gray beard 
softly, and made her no reply. But 
walking up and down the room in his 
accustomed habit that evening, he hum- 
med a tune—some gay old song which 
he used to sing in the days when he was 
a gallant young fellow, and meant to con- 
quer the world, giving furtive, proud 
glances toward his wife. Never, in her 
fairest days, had she seemed so womanly 
to him as now. 

Of course, the house was in a ferment 
all day long. The sun outside shone 
brightly—within, the fires flashed and 
crackled. There was not a woman, from 
motherly Mrs. Rattlin to Jinny the scul- 
lery-maid, whose heart did not beat fast 
as though she was the bride, and who 
did not find time in the high-tide of pre- 
paration to run in now and then to Ho- 
nora with some tender offer of service. 
Mrs. Duffield wandered about the house, 
for the first time in her life irresolute 
and incapable. 

Colonel Pervis found her toward dusk 
in the dining-room. He had taken charge 
of the whole affair, and with the glee of 
a dozen boys in his red face, was going 
in and out, and up and down the country- 
side, under high-pressure power, scatter- 
ing the news far and wide. He steamed 
into harbor for a moment to the side- 
board, and finding the pretty little widow 
alone, Ieaning her head on her hand, 
thought, as he drank off his hastily-made 


‘cobbler, that whatever heart she had was 


bound up in that boy, and that she was 
cursedly cut loose from her moorings 
to-day. 

“By George, madam!” wiping his 
moustache, “I think when poverty came 
into the door of this house good-luck 
besieged the windows !” 

Her eyes sparkled. «With Dallas? 
But I wished to speak to you, Colonel 
Pervis. It must be evident to you that 
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I cannot stay with the good-luck. I 
cannot be the drone of the hive. We 
count the cost here now from day to day 
necessarily, and my son will have enough 
weight to carry with a wife, and half of 
his income gone to the orphans with Mr. 
Rattlin.” 

The Colonel concocted another cob- 
bler, and muttered something about in- 
fernal folly. «I mean,” he added has- 
tily, aloud, “that there is a drop of 
Quixotic blood in Dallas. Very re- 
markable in so practical a fellow.” 

«“ There are very few persons who can 
comprehend my son,” complacently. 
«But I must go. I trust to you to 
make the explanations here as easy as 
possible for me.” 

«I'll smooth matters over for you,” 
putting down his glass and corking the 
bottles, with his back to her, in silence, 
as if at a loss for words. Then he came 
up to the table by which she sat, and 
stood, balancing his portly body on heel 
and toe, twisting the end of his whiskers. 
«T’ll smooth matters ; but it must be in 
my own way. I’ve a conscience of my 
own, Mrs. Duffield. I’m your friend, 
madam; and you know when you were 
a child your friends crossed you for your 
own good.” Here, his courage oozing 
out altogether, he stopped to cough. 

«I do not know what you mean, Colo- 
nel Pervis,” coldly. 

“I mean that I’ve carried these 
cursed bonds until they burned my 
pocket, and I’ll carry them no longer !” 
throwing the envelope on the table. 
«I beg your pardon, madam ; but, upon 
my soul, the flesh is wearing off my 
bones with the responsibility of them.” 

“Do you tell me,” rising haughtily, 
“that you have not applied my money, 
as I desired, to the use of the sufferers ?” 

«“ Not a red cent of it! I say now, 
Dallas and you may play Don Quixote if 
you like, but you'll have to find another 
Sancho Panza. It’s not in John Per- 
vis. Now, don’t say a word!” backing 
to the door, his hand up. “Get some- 
body else. Dour’s your man. But, 
thank God, I’ve washed my hands of 
them !” 

“ You had no right to thwart me, sir,” 
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her fair flesh flushing to her very bosom, 
red with anger. But the Colonel was gone, 
and the door shut hastily behind him. 
The next moment she saw him hurrying 
to the stables, and laughed nervously. 
She took up the envelope presently, 
which smelled horribly of tobacco and 
brandy: she tore it off, and turned over 
wistfully the blue-lettered papers. Then 
she went slowly to her own room, looked 
out of the window for a while, and then, 
in an absent, careless way, unlocked a 
private drawer and put them in their old 
place, hanging the key to her chatelaine. 

She went down a few moments after, 
and was sweeter and more sunny-tem- 
pered than ever before. Madam Gal- 
braith had never known her so affec- 
tionate. She even put her peachy 
cheek to the old lady’s hard jaws, and 
whispered, “« Don’t be uneasy about the 
children. There'll be a little to give 
them when I’m gone, you know.” 

The secret, however, burned Pervis’ 
brain as the bonds had his pocket, and 
before night he confided it to Madam 
Galbraith. «She did not care for the 
poor wretches a picayune,” he said. 
“It was to gratify your whim that she 
would have beggared herself.” 

“To satisfy me, eh? I did not think it 
was in Tom’s wife.” The old woman 
made no other remark. But she went 
away hastily to find James. She never told 
Mrs. Duffield that her secret was known ; 
but she called her « Mary” that day for 
the first time in her life ; and to the day 
of her death she gave Mary the daugh- 
ter’s place which she had never held 
before. 


The sun went down redly, leaving 
long bars of ruby light arching up the 
sky. The snow was crisp under Dallas’ 
feet as he came slowly down the hill- 
road and stopped in the gate leading 
into the woods, looking at the house 


before he went in. The long rows of 
windows shone warmly in its massive 
front against the mountain-shadow, as 
they had done on the night when he first 
came to this gate, haggard and shaven, 
from his felon’s cell in Albany. Now he 
was going in as a master, to be a help- 
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ful citizen, caressed and obeyed in his 
_home—the fairest woman, he thought, 
that God ever made, to nestle in his 
bosom as his wife. He had gone, on 
this, the day of all days of his life, to the 
poor wretches at the wells and to the 
children whom he had tried to save, as 
some men would have gone to church, 
and now was coming home. 

Now, Dallas was no thinker: he 
never speculated on the meaning of his 
own life or that of others: he was very 
seldom conscious, until he saw their 
effects in his action, of the deep, vital 
forces that had their ebb and flow in his 
soul. Buta strange thing happened to 
him to-day. As the sun went down he 
glanced about the horizon to find indi- 
cations of snow, and then going through 
the woods, mechanically broke off, as he 
went, bits of the twigs or bark, examin- 
ing them. There was a space blown 
bare of snow beside the trunk of a dead 
ash, and turning up the ground with his 
foot, he picked out some seeds of weeds, 
and stripped off the scaly layers in which 
they were sheathed: in the dead wood, 
too, breaking off the bark, there were 
the larvz of a dozen different kinds of 
beetles and moths waiting for the snow 
to be gone to spring into life. 

As Dallas threw them down carelessly, 
something—the red sunbeam, perhaps, 
flickering in his eyes—brought before him, 
as by second-sight, the vision of the great 
world in which he lived, whose bosom 
was filled with illimitable myriads of 
seeds and larve waiting for summer to 
begin their appointed lives, the least of 
them to be ruled, useful and instinct 
with beauty—of the long procession of 
animal and vegetable lives since Time 
began, whose most trivial feature was 
governed by law. He stopped, sat down 
on the crumbling trunk. Perhaps both his 
brain and heart were quickened and tender 
to-day, for with electric force an insight 
into the meaning of all the knowledge 
he had ever gained came to him: as an 
artist brings his ideal from the canvas, 
and oil, and paint—a thought that 
has always been in them, but not of 
them. For the first time, Dallas saw 
the order beneath the life of the larva, 
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of the snow that killed it, of the summer 
that called it into being. The old Jew- 
ish account of the creation had always 
been to him a child’s fable beside the 
story written on the rocks. But to-day 
he seemed to catch a glimpse of an in- 
finite truth that underlaid these grop-- 
ings after God, of the world’s earlier 
days, as well as the clearer insight of 
later time—an eternal Right, of which 
the order and disorder of the world were 
but chance glimpses that came to us. 
A living something behind the dead 
stone, the birth of the animal and its 
decease—the something in which this 
dead wood would live again. Crumb- 
ling it in his fingers, even he could see 
creative skill in it—justice, and a terrible 
human element, beyond justice. 

What if this Right held human lives 
also? His own, with its paltry, every- 
day chances ? 

Dallas Galbraith rose and bared his 
head. His face was pale, and awe- 
struck as the savage who sees his God 
in the sunshine. What if his own life 
had been underlaid by the same eternal 
strength? What if there had been in it no 
wrong, no chance, which was not ordered 
by the same loving purpose? He went 
on slowly, his lips set, his thoughts 
turned inward, as never before, to find 
what manner of man he was, and to test 
what Circumstance had done to him. 

If it had not been for the bitter pov- 
erty without, would he ever have clung 
so desperately to his real work, and 
made himself 2 man by mastering it? 
If it had not been for those years in the 
convict’s cell and the stain on him now, 
would he have met fate with such stub- 
born endurance ? would he have known 
the patient tenderness for the wretched 
and the guilty which made him now like 
a woman before them ? 

Never. He could see the uses of it 
all now. He raised his head and walked 
on, his step elastic, his heart throbbing, 
full and light. Immeasurable content 
wrapped him as the beautiful world 
floated to her rest in the sunshine. It 
is so easy as we enter heaven to under- 
stand the discipline of earth ; and Dallas, 
with his hand upon the door of home, 
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thought his final reward had come. If 
Laddoun never crossed his path again, 
he could see how the ill-luck which he 
fancied had always been against him 
had borne its part in this all-embracing 
order, this good, which you could call 
God if you would. If he came again— 
and the old cloud came into Dallas’ eyes. 
One can so much more readily see God 
in the flood-that destroyed the world 
than in the accident which crosses our 
own purpose. 

He went in with a softened, gentle 
step. The open rooms were lighted and 
dressed with evergreen; but there was a 
great silence in the house. He met Mr. 
Rattlin, who wrung his hand with all the 
heart that filled his little body. He met his 
mother, placid and lovely, in a pure dress 
of white, and she put her arms about his 
neck and kissed him. He ran lightly up 
to his own luxurious chamber, bathed 
and dressed. It was his wedding-night. 
Every sight and sound, the far-off laugh- 
ter and voices, the very cold water, as it 
touched him, wakened in him a keen 
sense of delight. His feet had touched 
ground at last. Under all thoughts of 
home or the sweet woman’s life which 
was to run henceforth in the same chan- 
nel with his own, was a deep, abiding 
sense of security, of good. 

Provided, Laddoun never returned. 

They were all gathered in the library 
when he came down. There were no 
shadows in it now. The last rays of the 
red sunset looked long through the 
western windows this evening, with 
their kindly good-bye—soft astral lamps, 
like globes of moonlight, shone here and 
there. The great, many-colored coal 
fire burned cheerfully. Otherwise, there 
was no change here ; only the little home 
party that gathered about the fire every 
evening; and Dallas went in and sat 
down among them. 

“Of all the weddings I ever have 
seen,” Mr. Rattlin said to him, with sup- 
pressed feeling, “ yours, Dallas, seems to 
me to be the tenderest and most solemn ; 
as if it were from the every-day, home 
life here that this new, beautiful flower 
of love had bloomed.” 

Presently her uncle went to bring 
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Honora ; and then Peggy, and Beck, and 
old Henkel, and the servants silently 
came in and filled up the background. 
When Mr. Galbraith opened the door 
again, Dallas went to meet him and the 
pure little girl dressed in white that he 
held by the hand. They said afterward 
that Honora never looked so like her 
dead mother as she did on that night. 

“You are not afraid to give her to 
me ?” Dallas asked in a whisper, his blue 
eyes meeting the old man’s steadily. 

«I am not afraid,” he answered, but 
with whitening lips, and detached his 
hand from her fingers. “Go, Honora. 
God make you true to each other, my 
children.” 

It seemed to Dallas that then the 
prayer had been said which made them 
one. He scarcely heard the words 
which Mr. Rattlin uttered over them. 
The invisible something which held 
them all was warm and close about him 
as the sunshine to the bird that floats in 
it; and the old man’s love had in some 
way spoken for it and made it real. 

The rosy glow died out of the west 
while they were crowding about Dallas 
and his little wife, kissing them, laughing 
and crying, joking foolishly as people 
with over-full hearts will do. The sud- 
den winter twilight came on. «Close 
the shutters, Henkel,” said Colonel Per- 
vis. “I’ve no faith in omens, Dallas, 
my boy, or I would be vexed by a 
shadow that seemed to peer at you from 
that window at your back when you took 
Honora’s hand in yours—a man’s 
mocking face, white as death. I see 
now that it was but the waving of the 
branches outside in the lamplight. By 
the Lord, there it is again !” 

“I see nothing,” said Madam Gal- 
braith. 

But Honora clung to Dallas with a 
cry of terror, for he had pushed her be- 
hind him, as if to save her from some 
peril that menaced them, and bent for- 
ward, going to the window slowly, step 
by step— following, one might think, 
some ghost that had beckoned him and 
disappeared in the night. 

They crowded to the other windows. 
“I see nothing but the shadows of the 
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woods ; there is no foreboding in them. 
Why do you prophesy ill-luck for Dal- 
las?” cried Madam Galbraith angrily, 
for she had faith in omers. 

Dallas turned quickly. «Why, it 
is nothing,” he said. «No, you shall 
not go out to search, Colonel Pervis. 
If it is ill-luck that haunts me in the 
shadow you have seen, why, then it— 
is but a shadow.” 

He laughed, and after a moment 
laughed again. But they, looking at 
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him, seeing such strange matter in his 
face, and how suddenly cruel the eyes 
had grown, did not laugh with him. 
Honora, feeling how cold and clammy 
was the hand she held, drew it the 
closer in her own; and she and the _ 
grave old scholar, whose love had made 
their insight deeper than the others, 
knew that the young husband had also 
seen the shadowy face; and they knew 
with unerring instinct that Dallas Gal- 
braith, hunted down, stood at bay. 


SORRENTO. 
I. 


r ioe gods are gone, the temples overthrown, 
The storms of time the very rocks have shaken: 
The Past is mute, save where some mouldy stone 
Speaks to confuse, like speech by age o’ertaken. 
The pomp that crowned the winding shore 
Has fled for evermore : 


Its old magnificence shall never reawaken. 
II. 


Where once, against the Grecian ships arrayed, 
The Oscan warriors saw their javelins hurtle, 
The farmer prunes his olives, and the maid 
Trips down the lanes in flashing vest and kirtle, 
The everlasting laurel now 
Forgets Apollo’s brow, 


And, dedicate no more to Venus, blooms the myrtle. 
III. 


Yet still, as long ago, when this high coast 
Pheenician strangers saw, and flying Dardans, 
The bounteous earth fulfills her ancient boast 
In mellow fields which Winter never hardens ; 
And daisy, lavender and rose 
Perpetual buds unclose, 
To flood with endless balm the tiers of hanging gardens. 


IV. 
From immemorial rocks the daffodil 
Beckons with scented stars, an unreached wonder: 
On sunny banks their wine the hyacinths spill, 
And self-betraying violets bloom thereunder ; 
While near and threatening, dim and deep, 
The wave assaults the steep, 


Or booms in hollow caves with sound of smothered thunder. 
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Vv. 

Here Nature, dropping once her ordered plan, 

Fashioned all lovely things that most might please her— 
A play-ground guarded from the greed of man, 

The yoke of toil, wherefrom he rarely frees her— 

Her sweetest air, her softest wave 
. Reluctantly she gave 
To grace the wealth of Rome, to heal the languid Cesar. 


VI. 
She stationed there Vesuvius, to be 
Contrasted horror to her idyl tender: 
Across the azure pavement of the sea 
She raised a cape for Baiz’s marble splendor ; 
And westward, on the circling zone, 
To front the seas unknown, 
She planted Capri’s couchant lion to defend her. 


VII. 
A mother kind, she doth but tantalize: 
Not from her secret gardens will she spurn us. 
The Roman, casting hitherward his eyes, 
Forgot his Sybaris beside Volturnus— 
Forgot the streams and sylvan charms 
That decked his Sabine farms, 
And orchards on the slopes that sink to still Avernus. 


VIII. 


Here was his substance wasted: here he lost 
The marrow that subdued the world, in leisure; 
Counting no days that were not feasts, no cost 
Too dear to purchase finer forms of pleasure ; 
Yet, while for him stood still the sun, 
The restless world rolled on, 
And shook from off its skirts Cesar and Cesar’s treasure. 


IX. 
Less than he sought will we: a moon of peace, | 
To feed the mind on Fancy’s airy diet ; 
Soft airs that come like memories of Greece, 
Nights that renew the old Pheenician quiet : 
Escape from yonder burning crest 
That stirs with new unrest, 
And in its lava-streams keeps hot the endless riot. 


x. 
Here, from the wars of Gaul, the strife of Rome, 
May we, meek citizens, a summer screen us: 
Here find with milder Earth a perfect home, 
Once, ere she puts profounder rest between us: 
Here break the sacred laurel bough 
Still for Apollo’s brow, 
And bind the myrtle buds to crown a purer Venus. 


ITUATED in the middle of a vast 
plain—once the basin of the Hud- 
son, before it grew dissatisfied with being 
a lake and broke from its moorings to 
plunge headlong in search of the ocean 
—Saratoga is “weary, stale, flat and un- 
profitable.” Having endowed it with 
mineral waters, Nature concluded she 
had done enough, and left Saratoga des- 
titute of everything else. There is neither 
scenery nor view in the vicinity of the 
village: a dead, dry level is all the eye 
can feed upon. The drives are uninter- 
esting, and the walks, beside being dusty, 
are indifferent. Saratoga is country, 
with the beauties of Nature left out: it 
is city, Alus folly and minus business. 
That people should be attracted here by 
the springs or by the races is compre- 
hensible ; but that healthy men and wo- 
men, with no equine proclivities, should 
deliberately visit Saratoga for pleasure, 
passeth all understanding. 

To the visitor during the season, Sar- 
atoga consists of one long street, called 
Broadway, where all business and pleas- 
ure are concentrated within the limits of 
a mile. Composed of shambling houses, 
overhung with large trees, with here and 
there an awful gap made by that favorite 
element of this watering-place—fire—it 
offers little entertainment to man or 
beast, notwithstanding that every other 
building is a hotel, a ‘boarding or a lodg- 
ing-house. But, though hotels are many 
in quantity, their quality can illy stand 
the test of trial, and if one cannot obtain 
permission to live in one’s trunks in a 
corridor of Congress, Clarendon or 
Union Hotel, it is better to leave before 
experiencing the horrors of famine, tem- 
pered with undulating straw beds. Would 
one see Pandemonium on a holiday, it is 
only necessary to secure standing-room 
at the Union Hotel. Its piazzas, parlors, 
corridors and grounds fairly boil over 
with humanity ; express wagons, omni- 
buses and hacks crowd the street; dri- 
vers quarrel and swear; the grass on 
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the sidewalk is filled with men in every 
conceivable attitude, all talking horse, 
and all ready to bet on the slighest 
provocation ; trunks are plenty as the 
leaves of Vallambrosa. «You call that 
a trunk, do you ?” growls a dejected por- 
ter. “It only needs a lightning-rod to 
make it look a darned sight more like a 
boarding-house than what’s to be found 
in Saratogy!? A human being may 
come to an untimely end over one such 
trunk with great ease. Men, women 
and children, as thick as flies in August, 
and about as agreeable to contemplate, 
buzz on the balcony, the majority of the 
first-named wearing their heels much 
higher than their heads. Indeed, it is a 
delectable sight to walk down Broadway 
and gaze almost uninterruptedly at the 
soles of men’s boots, tipped at an angle 
of ninety degrees. The beauteous vision 
makes such an indelible impression 
upon my mind as to be the inspiring 
cause of a conundrum: | 

«Why are the men of Saratoga sfir- 
ttually inclined ? 

“«“ Because their soles are elevated on 
high.” 

Apropos des bottes, \et me add that 
there isas much difference in soles as in 
faces, and that an essay on this subject 
would not be unworthy of James Russell 
Lowell. 

But to return. While an organ- 
grinder, with an irascible, chattering 
monkey, deals out the doleful song of 
«Love Not” opposite the reception- 
rooms, by way of warning to the flirting 
men and women within, a party of wan- 
dering Spanish minstrels play upon harps 
that never even “once through Tara’s 
halls,” etc., and wail forth Spanish can- 
zonets with a perseverance that strikes 
me dumb. Between these two extremes 
an army of bootblacks disports, and the 
chorus of “Shine yer boots, mister ?” 
blends harmoniously with the /out 
ensemble. Many a benevolent gentle- 
man hearkens to it, and “spits round 
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sociable” as he contemplates his own 
polished understandings. In the midst 
of this fugue-like movement, an omnibus 
passes by, filled with the “red men of 
the forest,” dressed in dirty, theatrical 
tights, and adorned with sufficient ver- 
milion to keep all the Saratoga belles in 
bloom for an entire season. It needed 
but a war-whoop to make the scene per- 
fect, when «Lo! the poor Indian” bursts 
upon our view. 

Pandemonium without, Union Hotel 
is equally demoniacal within, and Dan- 
te’s inscription over the entrance to the 
Inferno— 

‘* Lasciate ogni speranza 
O voi che entrate”— 
might well be written above the front 
door. 

In all probability our room is a sky- 
parlor, quite large enough for us without 
our trunk, or for our trunk without us. 
After a violent struggle to make two 
things occupy the same space at the 
same time, we compromise by sitting on 
our trunk and making our toilette zz it. 
Our bed is suffering with a very bad at- 
tack of mumps, and the sheets—well, 
perhaps they ave come directly from 
the laundry, but if so, the proprietor 
should dismiss his washerwoman. The 
basin of water goes half-way round. and 
if we are frantic enough to ask for more, 
we may sit like Patience on a bed-post, 
and be our own waiters. There is quite 
enough water for towel, and this reflec- 
tion should satisfy the most fastidious. 
Moreover, it is consoling to know that, 
however much the external application 
of water may be frowned down, we can 
drown ourselves internally with perfect 
impunity. Should we desire anything to 
eat, disappointment will be likely to sit 
upon our ruffled brows. Acting upon 
the poetical principle, that 

‘Man needs but little here below,” 
the marketing is cut according to the 
faith. A clever man declares that the 
iron spring has produced such a wonder- 
ful effect upon the proprietor’s powers 
of digestion as to enable him to eat his 
own spring chickens without any unfor- 
tunate results! Perhaps, however, this 


statement is zvov-ical. 
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Should friends call, we shall never be 
the wiser. Their cards will be put 
into the wrong box, and notes, upon 
which are written « Immediate,” will be 
consigned to everlasting oblivion. 

“I’m looking for Jones,” says Smith 
to Brown. ‘ 

“Is he stopping at the Union ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” replies sagacious Brown, 
«you had better inquire for him at an- 
other: hotel.” 

We receive one out of five of all let- 
ters sent by mail: our only safety is in 
having them directed to the post-office. 

An order to a servant is likely to re- 
sult in an insult to ourselves, which is 
nothing more than we deserve for allow- 
ing our lines to fall in such unpleasant 
places. A colored porter exclaims to a 
clerk, in accents loud and sonorous, dis- 
playing meanwhile the sum of thirty 
cents: “Just give that money back to 
that man” (the “man” stands within 
hearing), “and tell him I won’t take it. 
I carried three trunks up stairs for him, 
and if he thinks I’m going to stand such 
an insult, he’s mistaken. Zhirty cents!” 
Receiving no response from the clerk, 
who listens urbanely, «the proud young 
porter” puts the money in his pocket, 
remarking that he can afford to take it. 
We perceive by this charming episode 
that porterage, like everything else, is an 
extra. The universal system of extor- 
tion makes each particular hair stand on 
end, like quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine. Discovering that some of his 
clothes are creased by traveling, a friend 
gives them to a boy to be pressed out. 
The next day he receives a bill for 
twelve dollars ! Staggered by this shock 
to his pocket—which is the centre of 
man’s nervous system—our friend re- 
tains sufficient control over his reason to 
inquire whether the boy will not be sat- 
isfied with the clothes and a two-dollar © 
bill. The boy remains obdurate, and the 
entire amount is paid. This is no ex- 
aggeration. 

Eating being a lost art—saving at the 
club-houses—visitors endeavor to fill an 
abhorred vacuum by perpetual drinking. 
Humanity greatly resembles a flock of 
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sheep, and it is quite sufficient to see 
invalids partake of the mineral springs 
for everybody else to follow their exam- 
ple, entirely regardless of consequences. 
In Europe, no sane person dreams of 
drinking mineral waters without medical 
consultation: here, they are swallowed 
with reckless abandon. Ignorant of their 
constituent parts, people flit from one 
spring to another, until one sees them 
« swelling wisibly before our wery eyes ;” 
yet on they drink. 
Were John Leech dropped down alive 
in Saratoga, he could find no such field 
for caricature as the vicinity of the Con- 
gress Spring between seven and eight 
o’clock in the morning. Custom exacts 
that the matutinal toilette shall be suc- 
ceeded by an interior ablution of Con- 
gress water: hence, at the hour speci- 
fied, all heads are turned in one direc- 
tion. After running the gauntlet of the 
bootblacks ; of the polite gentleman who 
advises you to try your weight; of the 
dumb Indian who looks unutterable 
things ; and of the blind woman who 
maunders on the accordeon,—we arrive 
at the spring, to find it surrounded by 
three circles of men and brothers, all 
awaiting their turn, and ali gazing with 
hungry eyes at the evolutions of the 
“dipping-boys.” As only two boys are 
employed to serve two hundred people, 
the promptness in attendance is readily 
imagined. Meekly accepting the situa- 
tion, we take and make observations on 
the surrounding show. We behold a 
men-agerie, many of the animals being 
wild, and many foreign. Lavater would 
not be delighted with the physiognomies, 
nor would phrenologists experience grati- 
fication in manipulating the predominat- 
ing cranium. Manners and “style” are 
conspicuous by their absence. We be- 
ginto feel somewhat akin to Walt Whit- 
man, when he speaks of himself as “a 
Kosmos, one of the roughs.” Ladies 
and gentlemen are as rare as roses in 
December. English is spoken in varia- 


tions, while Spanish is quite frequent, 
and the gutturals of Vaterland abound. 
Ah! a breach is made in the solid col- 
umns of imbibers, and, charging at the 
point of our elbows, we obtain a posi- 
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tion in the front row. Then comes the 
tug of war, for at this stage the grab 
game begins. Whoever has the longest 
arm and the least regard for other peo- 
ple’s feelings is the best fellow. Wedged 
in between two grave “ parties” in broad- 
cloth, we cannot quite decide whether 
they are ministers of the Gospel or pro- 
fessional thieves. (Here it is very diffi- 
cult to distinguish one from the other.) 
But being admonished by a newly-erected 
sign that «“ Pickpockets are about,” we 
assume, for the sake of security, that 
they are the latter, and wildly clutch 
our pockets with one hand, while the 
other lies ready to seize the water as it 
flies. Dip! dip! dip! the tumblered 
trident submerges and emerges, rushes 
to and fro, but, unlike Mary’s little lamb, 
never lingers near, or, if it does, is ap- 
propriated by an obese matron and a 
young girl with an imposing chignon. 
They dispose of eight glasses apiece— 
—two quarts each—and then suspend 
hostilities with reluctance. Why the 
band on the grounds does not perform 
the appropriate air, “I’m afloat,” seems 
more than passing strange. It may be, 
however, that the band is more intimately 
acquainted with a correct analysis of the 
spring than are those of less brass, and 
consijers Chopin’s “Funeral March,” 
which is the favorite pidce de resistance, 
much better suited to the occasion. 
Thieves in one’s pockets, and dead 
marches in one’s ears, are exhilarating 
in effect, particularly early in the morn- 
ing, when the mind is open to new 
impressions. 

It is quite curious to observe how the 
dipping-boys ignore our presence. We 
might as well be an invisible prince, for 
all the attention we receive. Yet a 
group of jolly priests, not half as good- 
looking as ourselves, are supplied with 
glass after glass. They drink, and they 
drink, and they drink, with an expression 
of face which seems to say, 

“Damned be he who first cries, Hold, enough !”” 
Nevertheless, they do hold enough ; ay, 
more than enough. 

A sporting gentleman, in a stunning 
red necktie, wedges himself between us 
and the supposed light-fingered indi- 
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vidual, murmuring audibly, «I know how 
to fix ’em!” Suiting the action to the 
word, he waves a fraction of United 
States currency in the air, and uttering 
the cabalistic word, “«greenbacks,” brings 
a dipping-boy to his cents, or sense, 
whichever it may be. It is astonishing 
to mark the “change that comes o’er the 
spirit of his dream,” and how quickly a 
change of base is effected. While un- 
der the influence of currency, the dipping- 
boy regards our vicinity with a favorable 
eye, and following up the advantage 
gained at the expense of the sporting 
gentleman by another at our own, we 
contrive to secure two glasses, though not 
without a combat with a lady in a blue 
dress, pink bonnet, green kid gloves and 
red shawl, who has serious designs upon 
our tumblers, and who, not being able to 
obtain possession of their contents, re- 
venges herself by putting her fingers in 


them. There was a time when we would 


have shrunk from such a seasoning, but 
that was before visiting Saratoga. Here 
we are so forcibly reminded that all is 
of the earth, earthy—that «dust thou 
art, to dust returnest,” zs written of the 
soul—that a little more or a little less 
dirt makes no particular difference ; con- 
- sequently we cheerfully imbibe Congress 
water highly tinctured with green kid 
gloves. 

After going through this pleasant per- 
formance, it is en régle to walk once 
round the Congress Spring grounds 
prior to returning home for breakfast. 
After breakfast, we visit the Washington 
Spring, which sparkles like champagne, 
and is pungent with carbonic acid gas. 
Here we linger lovingly, and wish our 
throats were a mile and a quarter long. 
About noon we pay tribute to the Em- 
pire Spring, and before dinner we return 
to the Washington. In the afternoon we 
devote our energies to Seltzer and High 
Rock, and while driving in the evening 
quaff the pure Excelsior water, the 
spring of which is a mile and a half be- 
yond the village. Before going to bed 
we once more sip of Washington. Of 
course, we are saturated with minerals ; 
and if we do not undergo petrifaction, it 
is through no effort of ours to avoid any 


such catastrophe. Everybody drinks 
three times the proper quantity of water ; 
but as there is nothing else to do, this 
slow form of suicide serves to kill time 
as well as body. In fact, Saratoga 
Springs are at best a grave mistake. 

Why? 

Because their origin was caused by a 
“ fault.” 


RACE WEEK. 


“Here’s a carriage for the races !” 
« Now’s your chance, gentlemen!” «Car- 
riage, sir?” «Carriage, ma’am?” «Just 
step in and I'll drive you right off!” 
Such are the cries that “make the welkin 
ring” every morning during Race Week. 
To the course we will go if it exhausts 
our entire patrimony ; so, giving heed 
to the urgent invitation of the least 
rascally-looking hackman visible, we hold 
parley : 

«What is the distance ?” 

«One mile and a half.” 

«What do you charge to take us to 
the races and back?” 

“ Ten dollars.” 

We recoil. I am even rash enough 
to exclaim in tragic accents : 

« Never! We will take the omnibus.” 

A gleam of triumph illumines the 
hackman’s brow as he hears this reso- 
lution, and eyeing us as if we were bent 
upon self-destruction, pursues us with 
the remark : 

“Well, I guess you'll get enough of 
them omnibuses in about five minutes.” 

Alas! the hackman is a prophet in 
his own country. We glance at the 
contents of «them omnibuses,” and feel 
that our hopes were founded upon sand. 
We waver, whereupon the prophetic 
hackman speaks : 

“Lively birds inside! I’d rather not 
own a gold watch in such company, and 
I shouldn’t much care to have a pocket- 
book aboard.” 

The spectacle is, to say the least, dis- 
couraging. However, not to be brow- 
beaten by a Saratoga hackman, I ad- 
vance a new proposition— 

“ Let us walk.” 

The hackman retires to his box in dis- 
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gust, and we proceed to wade through a 
river of sand. An August sun beats 
down upon our august heads ; clouds of 
dust arise from departing carriage-wheels, 
and the sacred soil of Saratoga takes 
entire possession of our persons. Under 
such circumstances, dragging one’s slow 
length along is not conducive to happi- 
ness ; and, after walking in the wake of 
a barouche, I stop and utter these words 
of wisdom: «Economy may mean 
wealth, but it does not mean pleasure. 
‘I go no farther on foot. The end justi- 
fies the means. If we exceed our in- 
come, we can but follow the example of 
wealthy Americans and enrich ourselves 
by taking the benefit of the Bankrupt 
act. The race is to the swift. Let us 
drive.” 

There is no greater relief to the mind 
than when, after attemping to be highly 
virtuous and finding the struggle beyond 
human endurance, it boldly faces the 
other extreme, succumbs to fate and eats 
of the forbidden fruit, totally regardless 
of consequences. Having concluded to 
ruin myself in carriages, I contemplate 
the situation with indescribable pleasure. 

Descried by our clairvoyant Jehu, we 
are again invited to partake of the luxury 
of the season, and accept with agility. 
Once dashing over the road, we become 
suffused with content, and realize that in 
Saratoga man is saved, not by faith or 
works, but by horse-flesh. 

I never went to Donnybrook Fair, 
but I fancy that attending the Saratoga 
Races must be cousin-german to it. 
Barouches and buggies, hacks and phe- 
tons, carry-alls and carry-ones, express 
wagons and carts, stages and omnibuses, 
fly over the road in wild confusion, whips 
flourishing, drivers «flinging language” 
at one another; while pedestrians of 
every condition in life, from merchant 
prince—who’d rather die of a sun-stroke 
than pay ten dollars for a carriage, «be- 
cause, you see, it’s the principle of the 
thing,” to merchant tailor; from gen- 
tleman gambler to the lowest order of 
pickpocket—fill the road. There is no 
such democratic institution as the turf. 
It levels all distinctions : nobody is any 
better than anybody else; and if you 
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insist upon occupying a private box and 
making companions of elegant extracts, 
you will lock yourself up in your own 
room and put the key in your pocket. 

Entering the Grand Stand, which ac- 
commodates four thousand five hundred 
persons, we take our seats immediately 
behind the reporters’ gallery, they, poor 
fellows, being obliged to make even bet- 
ter time than the horses, that all who. 
run may read. Before us lies the track, 
than which there cannot be a finer in 
the country. Almost a perfect circle, 
nothing interferes with an unobstructed 
view. Blue mountains in the distance 
and one solitary tree on the field are the 
only natural objects visible. The stand 
is crowded with spectators ; and though 
New York reporters liken it to a parterre 
of brilliant flowers—« beauty and fashion 
bursting upon the sight at every point ”— 
these amiable chroniclers are indebted to 
their imaginations for their facts. A 
little fashion and less beauty lend their 
countenance to the sport; but, as a 
whole, the stand is not composed of rare 
exotics. Nothing can be more orderly 
than the conduct, considering the nature 
of the assembly ; still, the majority are 
slightly regardless of immaculate linen 
and Lindley Murray, and the women. 
have more money than refinement. All 
are betting; and as loud talking seems to 
be “according to Hoyle,” fair young 
girls do not hesitate to be heard as well 
as seen. 

“I go by Admiration,” says one. 
«“Fleetwing always was a favorite of 
mine, so I’ll bet you a dozen pairs of 
gloves on him.” The cavalier takes the 
bet and wins it. “I'll take the field 
against Blackbird,” says another maiden. 
Where there are half a dozen entries, 
the field is a very good horse to bet on, 
but on this occasion the young lady 
makes a great blunder and loses. 

«“ Oh, well, them race-men get bitten 
just as often as anybody,” exclaims a 
near neighbor. «Do you see the 
reporter? Well, last night he went in 
strong on Sleety, and, sure enough, he’s 
got sold.” «Mother, I’ve just dropped 
a ten, but I’ll bet you five on Muggins 
against the field.” The mother takes 
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the bet, and young Hopeful, aged twelve, 
wins it. O tempora! O mores! 

On the track all is confusion. Dr. 
Underwood is selling pools in his liveliest 
manner, and buyers flock around him, 
totally regardless of the sun that is po- 
tent enough to melt a heart of stone. 
But, for some inscrutable reason, nobody 
ever gets sunstruck at a race: perhaps 
because all are so accustomed to heats. 
A busy group of gentlemen are discussing 
the chances of the day, and Congressman 
Morrissey—a tall, broad-shouldered man, 
with black hair and “bearded like a 
pard ”—is the observed of all observers. 
« Say what you please,” argues a voice, 
«Morrissey is a good fellow, and vastly 
more gentlemanly than many who sneer 
at him. He knows enough to keep 
quiet in Congress, and it’s a great pity 
other Representatives do not follow his 
example. When he votes, he votes about 
right.” After this tribute, we return 
with renewed interest to the subject of 
conversation, until the «Benicia Boy” 
‘is pointed out, when we become ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the happy man 
who broke Morrissey’s nose. Heenan 
bears the honor meekly, and arrests for 
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agree with his constitution. He is a 
good-looking man, of fine physique, with 
an olive complexion and dark moustache. 
The owner of Muggins— 

What’s ina name! That which we call Muggins 

By any other name would win the race— 
sits on the fence, and victory sits on 
him. Farther off—but why go on? 
Patrons of the turf are many, “thor- 
oughbreds” are few, and after the genus 
eguus has shown its metal, the genus 
homo makes little headway in the esti- 
mation of observers. 

Once, Saratoga was a whited sepul- 
chre: now, it is a sepulchre without any 
whitewash whatever. Once, the fashion 
of New York, Philadelphia and the 
South met here and gave tone to the 
life: now, the créme de la crimeis a 
bad quality of skimmed milk, and Sara- 
toga is a huge caldron, bubbling over 
with vice and frivolity. The American 
passion for living in caravanseries is’ 
gradually cooling, and there is little 
doubt but in the course of time we may 
emulate the English in a love of country 
pure and undefiled. 


HE convulsions that at intervals 
occur in the moral and political 
world, that overthrow long-established 
institutions, or change the face of na- 
tions, develop or disclose those extraor- 
dinary characters whose actions and ca- 
reer are thenceforward for ever identified 
with the great events of their time. 
The Reformation at once suggests the 
name of Martin Luther; the English 
Revolution, that of Cromwell; the 
French, that of Danton or Robespierre ; 
and the history of the French Empire 
is the story of the rise and fall of 
Napoleon. 
Our Revolution brought upon the 
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stage of affairs, along with the grand 
central figure of Washington, soldiers 
and civilians whose renown is among 
the brightest treasures of the country. 
Among these we have selected two 
names—John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson—whose character and career, as 
bearing closely on the origin of parties 
in this country, we propose in this paper 
briefly to consider. 

As a lawyer ; as a member of the Con- 
gress summoned to resist the measures 
of Parliament; as the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of his country abroad ; as Vice 
President and President of the United 
States, Adams everywhere displayed the 
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same distinguishing qualities. He had 
a robust, masculine intellect, and his na- 
ture was earnest, intense, enthusiastic 
and ambitious. Compelled to make his 
way in the world without the aid of fam- 
ily or fortune, his first employment after 
leaving college was that of a teacher— 
an employment which, to an impatient, 
aspiring spirit like his, was a school of 
affliction. One of his friends, for his 
encouragement, told him that by culti- 
vating and pruning the tender plants he 
might make some of them plants of re- 
nown and cedars of Lebanon. « How- 
ever this may be,” replied Adams, «I 
am certain that keeping this school any 
length of time will make a base weed 
and ignoble shrub of me.” 

His inclination was to the pulpit 
rather than to the bar, although in his 
old age, at eighty-two, he said, recurring 
to the period of his youth: «I was like 
a boy in a country fair, in a wilderness, 
in a strange country, with half a dozen 
roads before him, groping in a dark 
night to find which he ought to take.” 
Farming, merchandise, law, and, above all, 
war, suggested themselves to his eager 
mind. « Nothing but want of interest and 
patronage,” he says, “ prevented me from 
enlisting in the army. Could I have 
obtained a troop of horse or a company 
of foot, I should infallibly have been a 
soldier. It is a problem in my mind to 
this day whether I should have been a 
coward or a hero.” Finding, in the pros- 
ecution of his studies and in the exami- 
nation of his own mind, that he had not, 
as he expressed it, the highest opinion 
of what is called orthodoxy, he turned 
his attention to the law. His mind was 
eager in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
his studies while preparing for the bar, 
and afterward, were of a noble, elevating 
character. He was not only eager in 
the pursuit of knowledge, but he was 
equally eager to display his abilities and 
acquire renown. Soon after coming to 
the bar, and chafing under the want of 
clients, he writes in his impetuous, im- 
passioned manner: “I swear I will 
push myself into business: I'll watch 
my opportunity to speak in court, and 
will strike with surprise—surprise bench, 


bar, jury, auditors and all... . Pll not 
lean with my elbows on the table for 
ever. . . . I will not forego the pleasure 
of ranging the woods, climbing cliffs, 
walking in fields, meadows, by rivers, 
lakes, and confine myself to a chamber, 
for nothing. I'll have some boon in re- | 
turn, exchange—fame, fortune, or some- 
thing.” 

He was born for business, for activity 
and study. He despised effeminacy. 
Fire, passion, imagination, ambition 
urged him forward, and impelled him, as 
it were, to reputation and the rewards 
of reputation in his profession. He set 
out with the firm resolution “never to 
commit any meanness or injustice in the 
practice of law;” and it was said of 
him by the Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts under the Crown, “that he was 
as honest a lawyer as ever broke bread.” 

His high qualities, his deep learning, 
his quick conception and discriminating 
judgment, his self-confidence, his bold 
and ready elocution, would have raised 
John Adams to distinction at any bar or 
in any country. His oratory was of 
that vehement character that arouses, 
animates, subdues men. In the face of 
many difficulties, Mr. Adams had worked 
his way forward, and his business and 
reputation were extending, when the 
Parliament of Great Britain passed the 
Stamp Act, which threw the Colonies 
into a tumult of excitement and alarm, 
and led to the closing of the courts in 
Massachusetts. “So sudden an inter- 
ruption in my career,” he writes, “is 
very unfortunate for me. ... I have 
had poverty to struggle with, envy and 
jealousy and malice of enemies to en- 
counter ; no friends, or but few, to assist 
me; so that I have groped in dark ob- 
scurity till of late, and had but just be- 
come known and gained a small degree 
of reputation, when this execrable pro- 
ject was set on foot for my ruin as 
well as that of America and of Great 
Britain.” 

Although by supporting the preten- 
sions of Parliament to tax the Colonies, 
Adams could have had office and emol- 
ument, the dictates of his head and the 
instincts of his heart inevitably placed 
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him on the side of his countrymen. «I 
very deliberately and, indeed, very sol- 
emnly, determined,” he says, “at all 
events, to adhere to my principles in 
favor of my native country, which, in- 
deed, was all the country I knew, or 
which had been known by my father, 
grandfather, or great-grandfather ; but, 
on the other hand, I never would de- 
ceive the people, nor conceal from them 
any essential truth, nor especially make 
myself subservient to any of their crimes, 
follies or eccentricities.” 

When first elected to the Continental 
Congress, Mr. Adams was little known 
out of Massachusetts ; but he no sooner 
appeared on that conspicuous scene than 
his great qualities, his earnestness, his 
mastery of the questions in dispute be- 
tween the mother country and her Colo- 
nies, and his vehement, impassioned ora- 
tory, placed him, notwithstanding his un- 
popularity with those classes who re- 
garded Independence as a frightful phan- 
tom, in the foremost rank of the most 
honored and trusted patriots of the 
land. 

Adams was singularly fitted for times 
of storm and revolution. He had an earn- 
est, unconquerable spirit, an intrepidity 
that shrank from no danger, and an in- 
tegrity spotless as the sun. His nature 
was ardent, daring, impetuous. He had 
clear views, vigorous sense, and a power 
of expression, whether in speech or writ- 
ing, strong, terse and striking. His 
speech upon the resolution in favor of 
Independence has seldom been equaled 
in its effects upon an audience. Mr. 
Jefferson tells us that it “moved the 
members from their seats.” 

And when the great act was accom- 
plished, when in words of fire he had 
demonstrated the justice and expediency 
of the measure, and Congress had deter- 
mined no longer to fight merely to ob- 
tain favorable terms of settlement, but 
for a total separation from Great Britain, 
he wrote that manly and striking letter 
to his wife which so glows with patriotic 
and prophetic feeling. The day, he says, 
on which the resolution in favor of Inde- 
pendence was passed, «will be the most 
memorable epoch in the history of Amer- 
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ica. I am apt to believe that it will be 
celebrated by succeeding generations as 
the great anniversary festival. It ought 
to be commemorated, as the day of de- 
liverance, by solemn acts of devotion to 
God Almighty. It ought to be solemn- 
ized with pomp and parade, with shows, 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and 
illuminations from one end of this conti- 
nent to the other, from this time forward 
for evermore. You will think me trans- 
ported with enthusiasm, but I am not. 
I am well aware of the toil and blood 
and treasure that it will cost us to main- 
tain this Declaration and support these 
States ; yet through all the gloom I can 
see the rays of ravishing light and glory. 
I can see that the end is more than 
worth all the means, and that posterity 
will triumph in that day’s transaction, 
even although we should rue it, which I 
trust in God we shall not.” 

Mr. Adams not only defended with all 
the energy of his burning eloquence the 
measure of Independence, but he upheld 
with equal vigor and energy the Declar- 
ation that sets forth the causes which 
impelled it. The language and the prin- 
ciples of that Declaration were sharply 
criticised upon the floor of Congress, 
and it was not adopted until after an 
earnest debate, Mr. Adams fighting fear- 
lessly for every word of it. “I was 
delighted,” he says, “with its high tone 
and the flights of oratory with which it 
abounded, especially that concerning 
negro slavery, which, though I knew his 
Southern brethren [Mr. Jefferson’s] 
would never suffer to pass in Congress, 
I certainly never would oppose. There 
were other expressions which I would 
not have inserted if I had drawn it up, 
particularly that which called the king 
tyrant. I thought this too personal, for 
I never believed George to be a tyrant 
in disposition and in nature: I always 
believed him to be deceived by his 
courtiers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and in his official capacity only, cruel. 
I thought the expression too passionate 
and too much like scolding for so grave 
and solemn a document; but... I 
consented to report it, and do not now 
remember that I made or suggested a 
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single alteration. . . . Congress cut off 
about a quarter of it, as I expected they 
would ; but they obliterated some of the 
best of it, and left all that was excep- 
tional, if anything in it was.” 

« During the debate,” says Mr. Jeffer- 
son, “I was sitting by Dr. Franklin, and 
he observed that I was writhing a little 
under the acrimonious criticisms on some 
of its parts ; and it was on that occasion 
that, by way of comfort, he told me the 
story of John Thompson, the hatter, and 
his new sign. <I have made it a rule, 
said he, «whenever in my power, to 
avoid becoming the draughtsman of pa- 
pers to be reviewed by a public body. I 
took my lesson from an incident which I 
will relate to you. When I was a jour- 
neyman printer, one of my companions, 
an apprenticed hatter, having served out 
his time, was about to open a shop for 
himself. His first concern was to have 
a handsome sign-board with a proper in- 
scription. He composed it in these 
words: Fohn Thompson, hatter, makes 
and sells hats for ready money, with the 
figure of a hat subjoined ; but he thought 
he would submit it to his friends for 
their amendments. The first he showed 
it to thought the word hatter tautolo- 
gous, because followed by the words 
makes hats, which showed he was a hat- 
ter: it was struck out. The next ob- 
served that the word makes might as well 
be omitted, because his customers would 
not care who made the hats. If good 
and to their mind, they would buy, by 
whomsoever made. He struck it out. 
A third said he thought for ready money 
were useless, as it was not the custom 
of the place to sell on credit: every one 
who purchased expected to pay. They 
were parted with, and the inscription 
now stood: “John Thompson sells 
hats.” «Sel/s hats!” says his next 
friend: “why, nobody would expect you 
to give them away: what, then, is the 
use of that word?” It was stricken 


out, and Aazs followed it, the rather that 
there was one painted on the board. So 
the inscription was reduced ultimately 
to Fohn Thompson, with the figure of a 
hat subjoined.’” 

Regarded as the Colossus of Independ- 


ence on the floor of Congress, it was 
the fortune of Mr. Adams to be one of 
the negotiators of the treaty which se- 
cured the acknowledgment of that inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. And when 
his country took her rightful position 
among the independent powers of the 
earth, it was his distinction to be the 
first American minister at the court of 
his former sovereign. The circumstances 
attending his presentation interview with 
the king, George the Third, constitute 
a very interesting episode in our diplo- 
matic history. 

«“ The king,” says Mr. Adams, “listen- 
ed to every word I said with dignity, but 
with an apparent emotion. Whether it 
was the nature of the interview, or 
whether it was my visible agitation, for 
I felt more than I did or could express, 
that touched him, I cannot say. But he 
was much affected, and answered me 
with more tremor than I had spoken 
with.” 

It was well known that Mr. Adams 
thought the French court in the negotia- 
tion for peace had wished to deprive the 
United States of certain advantages with 
regard to the fisheries and the boundary 
lines, and that in consequence of this he 
had conceived a prejudice against that 
country. The king had heard this, and 
on the conclusion of his address, «he 
asked me,” says Mr. Adams, « whether 
I came last’ from France ; and upon my 
answering in the affirmative, he put on 
an air of familiarity, and smiling, or 
rather laughing, said, «There is an 
opinion among some people that you are 
not the most attached of all your coun- 
trymen to the manners of France.’ I 
was surprised at this, because I thought 
it an indiscretion and a departure from 
the dignity. I was a little embarrassed, 
but determined not to deny the truth on 
one hand, nor leave him to infer from 
it any attachment to England on the 
other. I threw off as much gravity as 
I could, and assumed an air of gayety 
and a tone of decision as far as was de- 
cent, and said, ‘ That opinion, sir, is not 
mistaken: I must avow to your Majesty 
I have no attachment but to my own 
country.’ The king replied, as quick as 
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lightning, «An honest man will never 
have any other.’” 

As a negotiator, Mr. Adams possessed 
information, courage, boldness, a high 
sense of the importance of his country, 
and inflexibility in maintaining her rights 
and honor. But he was not fitted to 
shine in courts. «A seven months’ in- 
timacy with him here” (Paris), says 
Mr. Jefferson in a letter to Madison, 
“and as many weeks in London, have 
given me opportunities of studying him 
closely. He is vain, irritable, and a bad 
calculator of the force and probable ef- 
fect of the motives which govern men. 
This is all the ill which can possibly 
be said of him. He is profound in his 
views and accurate in his judgment, ex- 
cept where knowledge of the world is 
necessary to form a judgment He is so 
amiable that I pronounce you will love him 
if ever you become acquainted with him. 
He would be, as he was, a great man in 
Congress.” Mr. Adams had, as he him- 
self acknowledged, no art and design, by 
which he meant no address and dexterity, 
in managing men. Nor had he culti- 
vated the lighter accomplishments that 
distinguish the higher circles of diplo- 
matic and social life. «In short,” wrote 
his old friend, Jonathan Sewall, who had 
taken the royal side and was then living 
in England, an exile from his native 
land, «he has none of the essential arts 
or ornaments which constitute a courtier. 
. . - He cannot dance, drink, game, flat- 
ter, promise, dress, swear with the gen- 
tlemen and talk small-talk and flirt with 
the ladies.” But if Mr. Adams did not 
excel in arts like these, in solid abilities, 
in earnest, watchful attention to the 
interests of his country, he has been sur- 
passed by few, if any, of her diplomatic 
representatives abroad. 

Returning home the same year the 
Constitution was adopted, with reputa- 
tion enhanced by his services in Europe, 
Mr. Adams was chosen the first Vice 
President of the United States—an of- 
fice, however, of too negative a charac- 
ter to suit a nature so active and ardent 
as his. «My country,” he wrote, “has 


in its wisdom contrived for me the most 
insignificant office that ever the inven- 
Vor. Il.—17 
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tion of man contrived or his imagination 
conceived.” 

When Mr. Adams succeeded to the 
Presidency on the retirement of Wash- 
ington, he entered upon a scene of pecu- 
liar difficulty. Party passion, which had 
been evoked in the administration of 
his predecessor, flamed forth with unre- 
Strained fury in his. The Federalists 
were suspected of a design to subvert 
the republican system and to introduce 
monarchy. Mr. Jefferson had given them 
the name of monocrats, and the press 
caught up and echoed the cry. Various 
circumstances were relied on to prove 
the monarchical tendency of the Federal 
leaders, and these circumstances made 
an impression on the popular mind. 
Hamilton, it was said, had avowed his 
preference for the British system; 
Adams was not only in favor of the 
principles but the forms of a monarchy, 
and as Vice President had driven about 
like a prince in his carriage with six 
horses ; Washington observed the eti- 
quette of a court, his servants in livery, 
his guests in full dress, everybody stand- 
ing before the chief magistrate; Mrs. 
Washington on one occasion had re- 
ceived a salute of thirteen guns ; Wash- 
ington at a ball had sat upon a sofa re- 
sembling a throne; and the system of 
levees and speeches at the opening of 
Congress was in imitation of the forms, 
and would soon lead to the substance, 
of royalty. Besides, the Federalists 
were charged with giving all their sym- 
pathies to British aristocrats, and doing 
all in their power to thwart the success 
of French republicans. 

When Adams came into office our re- 
lations with France were in the most 
critical condition. Diplomatic relations 
had been broken off, and war seemed 
impending. The Republicans, to mani- 
fest their sympathy with France, wore 
the tri-colored cockade—the Federalists, 
the black cockade, the colors of the old 
Continental army. Fights. were frequent 
between the respective partisans. Mr. 
Adams states that on the evening of a 
fast-day which he had appointed, ten 
thousand people were parading the 
streets of Philadelphia; that Governor 
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Mifflin thought it his duty to order a pa- 
trol of horse and foot to preserve the 
peace ; and that he himself judged it 
prudent and necessary to order chests 
of arms from the War Office to be 
brought through by-lanes and_back- 
doors, determined to defend his house at 
the expense of his life and the lives of 
the domestics and friends within it. 

«“ You and-I,” wrote Jefferson to Ed- 
mund Rutledge, “have formerly seen 
warm debates and high political pas- 
sions. But gentlemen of different poli- 
tics would then speak to each other, and 
separate the business of the senate and 
that of society. It is not so now. Men 
who have been intimate all their lives 
cross the streets to avoid meeting, and 
turn their heads another way, lest they 
should be obliged to touch their hats. 
This may do for young men, with whom 
passion is enjoyment, but it is afflicting 
to peaceable minds. Tranquillity is the 
old man’s milk.” 

It was at such a time, with fierce party 
passions shaking the country, combined 
with foreign difficulties that every hour 
threatened to be solved only by the 
sword, that Mr. Adams was called upon 
to administer the government. And 
highly as we must respect and applaud 
his abilities and Revolutionary services, 
and much as we must venerate many 
points of his character, it is nevertheless 
true that he possessed certain defects 
which impaired his capacity to succeed 
on this new and, in the circumstances of 
the times, difficult and arduous scene. 
He was too vain, too jealous, too pas- 
sionate, too impulsive, and too indiscreet 
in giving voice to whatever feeling might 
happen to stir within, to secure and re- 
tain the confidence of his subordinates. 

His Cabinet was bequeathed to him 
by Washington, and the members of 
the Cabinet were devoted to Hamilton. 
They were warm partisans: Mr. Adams, 
on the contrary, was disposed to concili- 
ate the opposition and to avail himself 
of the talents to be found in their ranks. 
Washington had been made Lieutenant- 
General of the provisional army which 
Congress had authorized in anticipation 
of a war with France, and he insisted 


that Hamilton should be his second ‘in 
command. Adams disliked Hamilton 
personally, and, besides, was of opinion 
that the position, according to military 
etiquette, belonged to General Knox. 
Washington, however, intimated that he 
would resign unless Hamilton was ap- 
pointed, and his requisition was com- 
plied with. General Pinckney was ap- 
pointed next in rank. 

These three—Washington, Hamilton 
and Pinckney—Adams regarded as a 
triumvirate, and chafed under their sup- 
posed domination. «The history of the 
formation of this triumvirate,” he says, 
“would be as curious as that of Pom- 
pey, Cesar and Crassus, or that of An- 
tony, Octavius and Lepidus; and the 
effects of it have been and may be, for 
anything I know, as prosperous or ad- 
verse to mankind. One thing I know, 
that Cicero was not sacrificed to the 
vengeance of Antony by the unfeeling 
selfishness of the latter triumvirate more 
egregiously than John Adams was to the 
unbridled and unbounded ambition of 
Alexander Hamilton in the American 
triumvirate.” 

To the impatient, jealous temper of 
Mr. Adams the weight and influence of 
the military chieftains with his Cabinet 
and with Congress were intolerable. 
Fretting under it, and at the same time 
disturbed by the violence of party oppo- 
sition, which in Virginia and Kentucky 
threatened to nullify the Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws, and, as he said, with the mon- 
sters paper-money, tender law and regu- 
lation of prices, all stalking before him, 
he availed himself of certain overtures 
on the part of Talleyrand, and, without 
consulting his Cabinet, nominated a 
minister to France. The astonishment 
and indignation of the leading Federal- 
ists were unbounded—the satisfaction of 
the Republicans was extreme. The re- 
sult, however, in a national point of 
view, was favorable. It averted impend- 
ing war, but to Mr. Adams it was politi- 
cal death. It alienated his friends and 
encouraged his enemies. It was a sud- 
den and startling transition from a policy 
of war to a policy of peace. It deprived 
his administration of the support which 
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is always likely to be found in vigorous 
measures, and caused a revulsion in the 
public mind which clearly portended a 
political overthrow. His defeat in the 
next Presidential election prostrated the 
Federal party in the dust, and confirmed 
the rising fortunes of the Democracy. 
Mr. Adams retired from the Presidency 
oppressed with unpopularity; and yet 
the practical results of his administra- 
tion were such as redounded to his 
honor. “I left my country,” he said 


years after, and truly said, “in peace 


and harmony with all the world... . 
I left navy-yards, fortifications, frigates, 
timber, naval stores, manufactories of 
cannon and arms, and a treasury full of 
five millions of dollars. This was all 
done, step by step, against perpetual op- 
positions, clamors and reproaches, such 
as no other President ever had to en- 
counter, and with a more feeble, divided 
and incapable support than has ever 
fallen to the lot of any administration 
before or since. For this I was turned 
out of dffice, degraded and disgraced by 
my country; and I was glad of it. I 
felt no disgrace, because I felt no re- 
morse. It has given me fourteen of the 
happiest years of my life; and I am 
certain I could not have lasted one year 
more in that station, shackled in the 
chains of that arbitrary faction.” 

It was not until years after, when party 
passions had subsided, that the cloud 
which had rested on his fame parted, 
and his countrymen began to view him 
with those feelings of gratitude and re- 
spect which his great virtues and his 
great services in the Revolutionary pe- 
riod were well calculated to inspire. As 
for himself, he passed the quarter of a 
century that remained to him of life in 
cultivating and improving his lands; in 
reviving and reviewing the facts and in- 
cidents of the Revolution ; in defending 
his administration upon the points where 
it had been most assailed ; in searching 
into the foundations of the religious 
creeds of all ages; in various studies 
and various reading; and in conducting 
a correspondence that in the latter years 
of his life had become nearly as exten- 
sive as in the days of office and power. 
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Whoever peruses his life and works can 
hardly fail to be impressed with respect 
for his attainments, for his uncommon 
vigor of mind, for his ardent love of 
country, for the extent, variety and 
value of his public services, and, mak- 
ing allowance for human infirmity, for 
his general characteristics as a man. 


The successor of Mr. Adams in the 
Presidential office, the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was not only in 
closer accord with the political sentiments 
of the masses of his countrymen, but he 
understood far better than Mr. Adams 
the art of controlling men, and giving a 
rallying-cry and direction to their politi- 
cal thoughts and aspirations. Indeed, 
the name of Mr. Jefferson still continues 
an immense power in our politics. In 
the late civil war it was invoked at the 
South in support of the doctrine of 
State Rights, and at the North in sup- 
port of those general principles of liberty 
which so powerfully attract and rally 
mankind. Born to fortune, with elegant 
manners, refined and cultivated tastes, 
Mr. Jefferson, when he entered the Con- 
tinental Congress at the age of thirty- 
two, at once became a man of mark in 
that distinguished assemblage. “He 
was so prompt, frank, explicit and deci- 
sive upon committees and in conversa- 
tion,” says Mr. Adams, “that he soon 
seized upon my heart.” He was commu- 
nicative, affable and instructive. He 
was naturally of sweet disposition and 
of hopeful, buoyant and sanguine tem- 
perament. «I steer my bark,” he said, 
“with Hope in the head, leaving Fear 
astern.” The turn of his mind was ac- 
tive and inquiring, and he had studied 
law, history, philosophy, mathematics, 
physics, natural history, literature and 
the fine arts. Without oratorical gifts, 
he impressed his views upon the minds 
of others by his pen and by conversa- 
tion. A man of ideas, philanthropic 
and sincere in his devotion to what he 
conceived to be the rights of humanity, 
he was unsparing in his denunciation of 
every species of despotism. Although a 
slaveholder, he was all his life opposed 
to the system, and in favor of any scheme 
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that would ensure its gradual and ulti- 
mate extinction. A democrat by tem- 
perament, he was naturally distrustful of 
government. Let the people, he said, 
“once. become inattentive to public af- 
fairs, and you and I, and Congress and 
assemblies, judges and governors, shall 
all become wolves.” Such was his sense 
of the encroaching tendency of rulers 
that he has expressed the opinion that 
there should be a rebellion of the peo- 
ple as often as once in twenty years. 
«What country,” he says, “can preserve 
its liberties, if its rulers are not warned 
from time to time that the people pre- 
serve the spirit of resistance? Let 
them take arms. The remedy is to set 
them right as to facts, pardon and paci- 
fy them. What signify a few lives lost 
in a century or two? The tree of liberty 
must be refreshed from time to time with 
the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is 
its natural manure.” 

Washington, Hamilton, Jay and Ad- 
ams, as has been pithily said, were under 
the dominion. of the idea that the object 
of government is to govern. Indeed, an 
ingenious French writer attributes the 
fall of the Federalists to their almost 
European appreciation of the dignity of 
power and the homage due to the State ; 
to their passion for order and discipline ; 
to what, in fact, might be termed their 
desire for a surplusage of good govern- 
ment. Jefferson, on the contrary, con- 
sidered the people as the most honest 
and safe depository of the public inter- 
ests ; and held it as a mother-principle 
that governments should embody the 
will of the people and execute it. 

A daring speculator, he gave free 
scope to his reason and took nothing on 
authority. As matter of theory, he held 
that one generation of men has not the 
right to bind another ; and as, according 
to the tables of mortality, the majority 
of men who have reached the age of 
reason and are capable of binding them- 
selves gives place to a new majority 
every nineteen years, he maintained that 
at the end of that period every constitu- 
tion, every law, every national contract 
and every national debt becomes void 
and of no effect. 
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A free-thinker, he relied in religion, as 
in politics, upon his reason as the only 
oracle given him by Heaven, and con- 
sidered himself answerable not for the 
rightness but the uprightness of its de- 
cisions. The public creditors and the 
clergy were alarmed at the idea that a 
man with his notions of government and 
of religion should be at the head of the 
State. The clergy denounced him as an 
atheist and compared him to Jeroboam. 
Mr. Jefferson reciprocated these feelings 
of dislike and antagonism. «From the 
clergy,” he said, «I expect no mercy. 
They crucified their Saviour, who 
preached that their kingdom was not of 
this world ; and all who practice on that 
precept must expect the extreme of 
their wrath.” 

But, however bold and daring in spec- 
ulation, Mr. Jefferson was shrewd and 
sagacious in the management of affairs, 
and the country soon found, when his 
hand was at the helm, that he steered, 
like other navigators, by the compass and 
the stars. 

Hamilton, who had served with him 
in the Cabinet of Washington—who 
knew him well and hated him cordially 
—foresaw what was likely to be his 
course when he should hold the reins of 
power. When it devolved, therefore, 
upon the House of Representatives to 
choose between Jefferson and Burr for 
President, he. urged the Federal mem- 
bers to support Jefferson. «The public 
good,” he said, “must be paramount to 
every private consideration. ... Burr 
will certainly attempt to reform the gov- 
ernment 4 la Buonaparte. He is as un- 
principled and dangerous a man as any 
country can boast—as true a Cataline as 
ever met in midnight conclave. ... I 
admit that Jefferson’s politics are tinc- 
tured with fanaticism; that he is too 
much in earnest in his democracy ; that 
he has been a mischievous enemy to the 
principal measures of our past adminis- 
tration ; that he is crafty and persever- 
ing in his objects ; that he is not scru- 
pulous about the means of success, nor 
very mindful of truth ; and that he is a 
contemptible hypocrite. .. . But it is 
not true that Jefferson is zealot enough 
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to do anything in pursuance of his prin- 
ciples which will contravene his popu- 
larity or his interest. He is as likely as 
any man I know to temporize—to calcu- 
late what will be likely to promote his 
own reputation and advantage ; and the 
probable result of such a temper is the 
preservation of systems, though origin- 
ally opposed, which being once estab- 
lished could not be overturned without 
danger to the person who did it. To 
my mind, a true estimate of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s character warrants the expectation 
of a temporizing rather than a violent 
system.” 

The Federalists, however, had too 
great a dread of Jefferson—too lively an 
apprehension of what they conceived to 
be his disorganizing and visionary doc- 
_ trines, both in politics and religion, his 
alleged advocacy of bankruptcy, his pre- 
_ judice against commerce, his enthusias- 
tic sympathy with the French and his 
bitter hatred of the English—to pass the 
government into his hands without a 
struggle. They persisted in supporting 
Burr, and it was said were determined to 
prevent a regular election, and in that 
event confer the office on the temporary 
President of the Senate. In this emer- 
gency Mr. Jefferson called on Mr. 
Adams to ask him to interpose and pre- 
vent the consummation of a project 
which might lead to civil war. “Sir,” 
said Mr. Adams, «the event of the 
election is within your own’ power. 
You have only to say that you will do 
justice to the public creditors, maintain 
the navy, and not disturb those holding 
offices, and the government will be in- 
stantly put into your hands.” «Mr. 
Adams,” replied Mr. Jefferson, «I know 
not what part of my conduct, in either 
private or public life, can have author- 
ized a doubt of my fidelity to the public 
engagements. I say, however, I will not 
come into the government by capitula- 
tion: I will not enter on it but in perfect 
freedom to follow the dictates of my own 
judgment.” « Then,” said Mr. Adams, 
“things must take their course.” 

Hamilton, however, was right. Jeffer- 
son when he came into power attempted 
no great innovations. He said, on his 
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accession to office, that no more good 
must be attempted than the nation 
could bear; and hence he confined his 
care to reform any waste of public 
money and to improve some little on 
old routines. Mr. Adams, who failed to 
perceive that the political revolution 
which brought Mr. Jefferson into power 
chiefly accomplished its purpose in giv- 
ing assurance: to the public mind that 
the republican system was now safe, and 
no longer in danger from the supposed 
monarchical views and tendencies of the 


Federal leaders, ridiculed the changes 


which were made by his successor. In 
a letter to his friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
written several years after the close of 
Jefferson’s administration, he says: “In 
point of republicanism, all the difference 
I ever knew or could discover between 
you and me, or between Jefferson and 
me, consisted— 

«1. In the difference between speeches 

and messages. I was a monarchist be- 
cause I thought a speech more manly, 
more respectful to Congress and the na- 
tion: Jefferson and Rush preferred mes- 
sages. 
«2. I held levees once a week, that 
all my time might not be wasted by idle 
visits ; Jefferson’s whole eight years was 
a levee. 

“3. I dined a large company once or 
twice a week: Jefferson dined a dozen 
every day. 

“4. Jefferson and Rush were for lib- 
erty and straight hair: I thought curled 
hair was as republican as straight. 

«In these, and a few other points of 
equal importance, all miserable frivolities 
that Jefferson and Rush ought to blush 
that they ever laid any stress upon them, 
I might differ; but I never knew any 
points of more consequence in which 
there was any variation between us.” 

By reducing the army and navy, Jef- 
ferson had the credit of lightening the 
taxes; and the acquisition of the im- 
mense territory comprehended under the 
name of Louisiana (more than a hundred 
thousand square miles) gratified both the 
instincts and pride of his countrymen. 
Party spirit subsided. The Republicans 
no longer were apprehensive that king, 
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lords and commons would be brought 
back; and the Federalists, finding that 
the institutions created in the adminis- 
trations of Washington and Adams were 
not overthrown, were deprived of zeal and 
stimulus for earnest opposition. The re- 
sult was seen in Jefferson’s almost unan- 
imous re-election. His second term, 
however, was embarrassed by the con- 
tempt shown by France and England 
for the neutral rights of the United 
States ; and he lost ground somewhat 
in the popular estimation by his want of 
vigor in repelling the assaults upon our 
commerce and the insults to our flag. 

At the age of sixty-six, and after 
forty years’ service in public life—as 
member of the Virginia Assembly, as 
member of the Continental Congress, 
again as member of the Virginia Assem- 
bly, as governor of Virginia, as minister 
to Paris, as Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of Washington, as Vice Presi- 
dent and President of the United States 
—Jefferson retired to Monticello. 

“ Within a few days,” he wrote to M. 
Dupont de Nemours, shortly before he 
resigned the helm to Mr. Madison— 
“within a few days I retire to my fam- 


ily, my books and farms, and, having 


gained the harbor myself, I shall look on 
my friends still buffeting the storm with 
anxiety indeed, but not with envy. 
Never did a prisoner released from his 
chains feel such relief as I shall on 
shaking off the shackles of power. Na- 
ture intended me for the tranquil pur- 
suits of science, by rendering them my 
supreme delight. But the enormities of 
the times in which I have lived have 
forced me to take a part in resisting 
them, and to commit myself on the bois- 
terous ocean of political passions. I 
thank God for the opportunity of retiring 
from them without censure, and carrying 
with me the most consoling proofs of 
public approbation.” 

Fond of rural life and of agricultural 
pursuits, with large agricultural resources 
—ten thousand acres of land, two hun- 
dred slaves and a great variety of stock 
—Jefferson would have passed his de- 
clining years in pecuniary ease and inde- 
perdence had not bad crops, losses by 


friends, unskillful management and com- 
mercial crises deranged his affairs, and 
had not his hospitality and celebrity 
overwhelmed him with swarms of visit- 
ors, who invaded his leisure and de- 
voured his substance. At.times his self- 
invited guests, who visited Monticello to 
pay their respects to the ex-President, 
numbered more than half a hundred. 

Mr. Jefferson brought back from 
France, along with many philosophical 
and speculative ideas, a taste for the lux- 
ury of the French kitchen ; and he kept 
a table which, however attractive to his 
guests, was attended with an expense 
that, in the circumstances of the country, 
conjoined with other drains upon his 
resources, could not fail in the end to 
sap his fortune. Alluding to his fond- 
ness for the French cuisine, Patrick 
Henry said, in his inimitable manner, «I 
do not approve of gentlemen abjuring 
their native victuals.” 

But Mr. Jefferson’s friends and guests 
carried away with them, beside a recol- 
lection of the excellence of his wines 
and viands, a more lasting recollection 
of his agreeable manners and instruct- 
ive conversation. Avoiding, like Dr. 
Franklin, argument and discussion, both 
from a sense of politeness and of policy, 
he poured forth his stores of various 
knowledge, anecdote and experience, and 
thus continued to influence and impress 
the minds of his countrymen. 

His intellect was too active, his inter- 
est in all subjects too eager, and his de- 
sire to promote the well-being of his na- 
tive Commonwealth too great, to permit 
him to confine his attention solely to his 
own affairs. He kept abreast with the 
world of science and of thought, watched 
with unabated interest the course of na- 
tional politics, and devoted himself with 
untiring zeal to the development of pub- 
lic education. Failing in his efforts to 
establish a system of common schools in 
Virginia, he turned his attention to the 
scheme of founding a university; and 
the inscription on his tomb, composed 
by himself, which recites that he was the 
author of the Declaration of American 
Independence, of the statute of Virginia 
for religious freedom, and father of the 
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University of Virginia, attests his suc- 
cess and his sense of its importance. 

As he grew older, Jefferson did not 
grow more conservative, but, on the 
contrary, became more pronounced and 
emphatic in his political and religious 
creeds. He asserted that the best repub- 
lic is that in which every citizen has an 
equal share in the management of pub- 
lic affairs ; the best government that in 
which the rulers act not as governors, 
but as agents and delegates of the peo- 
ple ; and the best taxes those which fall 
exclusively on the rich, and thus perform 
the appropriate function of an agrarian 
law. Such was the apprehension felt 
among leading Virginians that Jeffer- 
son’s theoretic doctrines might be incor- 
porated into the constitution of their 
State, that they determined to prevent 
the call of a convention during his life- 
time, preferring to postpone needed re- 
‘forms, rather than run the risk of being 
overpowered by the weight of his name 
and influence, and having the whole 
framework of their State government re- 
modeled on the basis of his ideas. 

The closing years of Jefferson were 


clouded by pecuniary difficulties, which 
continued to grow more and more press- 
_ ing, until, a few months before his death, 
he described himself as oppressed with 
disease, debility, age and embarrassed 


affairs. He had been forced to sell his 
library to Congress for a very inadequate 
price, and that relief being but temporary, 
he felt himself obliged at last to.apply to 
the Legislature of Virginia for permission 
to sell his property by lottery. « My re- 
quest is,” he said, « only to be permitted 
to sell my own property, freely to pay my 
own debts. To se// it, I say, and not to 
sacrifice it; not to have it gobbled up 
by speculators, to make fortunes for 
themselves, leaving unpaid those who 
had trusted to my good faith, and myself 
without resource in the last and the 
most helpless stage of my life.” In 
preferring this request he reminded the 
Legislature of the offices he had filled 
and the services he had rendered as a 
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ground for the indulgence he asked. To 
him was owing the legislative prohibi- 
tion of the further importation of slaves 
into Virginia; the abolition of entails, 
«which broke up the hereditary and _ 
high-handed aristocracy ;” the overthrow 
of the principle of primogeniture ; the 
bill for establishing religious freedom ; 
the foundation of the University of Vir- 
ginia; and to him particularly was it 
owing that, by remaining at his post as 
Vice President during the term of Mr. 
Adams, and keeping the mass of Repub- 
licans in phalanx together, the people 
were prevented from sinking “into apa- 
thy and monarchy, as the only form 
of government which could maintain 
itself.” 

His request was reluctantly complied 
with. The scheme of a lottery, how- 
ever, was abandoned on a national sub- 
scription being set on foot, which, al- 
though promising fair, did not yield a 
quarter of the money needed to relieve 
him of his embarrassments. But he 
soon passed beyond the cares and anxie- 
ties which afflicted him ; and on the 4th 
of July, 1826—a day for ever associated 
with his name—Thomas Jefferson, at the 
age of eighty-three, finished his mortal 
career. On the same day, and at about 
the same hour, died his old friend, com- 
patriot and competitor, John Adams. 
The striking coincidence of these two 
remarkable men—who were so closely 
identified with the independence of their 
country, and who had for so long a pe- 
riod occupied so prominent a space in 
the public eye—dying on the same day, 
and that day the anniversary of the na- 
tion’s birth, caused everywhere the most 
profound emotion. Flags drooped at 
half-mast, bells were tolled; and the 
general grief and the general respect 
were expressed by the voice of the 
most gifted orators of the country. But, 
though dead, their influence survives, 
and continues to be felt in moulding 
opinions and giving direction to the gov- 
ernment which it was their fortune to 
administer. 
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[* is a bright Sunday in June. Not 
one of those that gentle George Her- 
bert loved so well, sweet with the up- 
flung incense of the fields, while the tin- 
kle of bells, swung by sleepy kine as they 
browse, drifts lazily over nestling thorps 
and mingles with the cadenced hum that 
follows the clang of cheery bells in ivied 
spires. Shadows of tall houses fall with 
softened outline on a dull gray asphaltum 
pavement. There has been a brisk, pat- 
tering, busybody of a shower in the early 
morning, but the thirsty sunbeams have 
licked it all up, except a damp patch here 
and there in some slight hollow of the 
roadway ; while over the broad boulevards 
a thin bed of quivering vapor dances 
upward for a foot or two and disappears 
in the warm air. Already sturdy cotton- 
bloused workmen are dragging awkward 
water-hose over the hazy streets, long 
snaky zig-zags made up of lengths of 
iron tubing, on creaky wheels, joined by 
swollen elbows of leather, and sprink- 
ling the thoroughfares that face the 
Madeleine. At one corner, beneath its 
cool dun pediment, is a surging group, 
with a forest of hands waving numbered 
green and yellow tickets overhead like 
leaves in late autumn, besieging the Ex- 
position omnibus till the unwieldy ma- 
chine is legally full. Then a little flap 
above the door drops with a sharp click, 
showing the inexorable « Complet ;” the 
shiny-hatted, blue-jacketed driver gives 
a dozen swinging whip-cracks in quick 
succession left and right, and away they 
go, down the Rue Royale. Along the 
big-crowded sidewalks, mottled by flecked 
glimmers of sunshine sloping through 
the trees, are jaunty, pagoda-fashioned 
booths, each the nest-of a jauntier witch 
of a girl, who will give you a Figaro and 
a wickedly delicious smile in exchange 
for your ten centimes, and sink back into 
her retirement, busy over the naughty 
pages of La Vie Parisienne, yet keep- 
ing a wary watch for new-comers. Other 


booths, with ground glass walls and a 


time-piece in full view, hold certain 
grave, moustached servgents, sitting 
fore portentous books, ready to record 
the complaints of the unsatisfied. At 
intervals is a solid column of masonry 
gayly placarded with the day’s pro- 
grammes of numberless theatres and 
gardens, and round them are grouped 
holiday loungers in pegtoppy trowsers 
and towering hats, that shine overmuch, 
studying the posters and balancing the 
relative attractions of the Mabille or the 
Closerie. The hum of incessant talk 
and the rattle of skurrying cabs and 
cruel whips fill the wide streets. Noise 
and bustle are everywhere. The spirit 
of Sabbath quietness has shaken off the 
dust from her white feet, and fled away 
to hover over the blinking herds of the 
North. Shop-windows glow with rip- 
pling floods of bright fabrics, and buyers 
and lookers-on crowd the glass-roofed 
passages and arcades that open out of 
the boulevards. Paris—frivolous, baby- 
like, play-loving Paris—is out of doors 
in the vitalizing glare of day, seeking 
pleasure alone, and passively conscious 
of an indolent, half-vegetative enjoyment 
of life without its cares. And in the 
glorious weather I stroll languidly with 
the crowds, aimless and dreamy as they. 

Aimless and dreamy usually, but more 
so than ever on this particular day. The 
clattering drops waked me at an unsea- 
sonable time for Paris, although the sun 
had got up, before popping his jolly face 
into his early cloud-bath, a good hour 
ago. It did not rain long: the patter 
lessened and stopped, and the sun, like 
a great lion, gave his yellow mane a 
shake that scattered the mists pell-mell, 
and let a flood of intense amber light 
down on the millions of water-gems that 
quivered on the leaves and lawns of the 
Tuileries. _My window looked out on 
all this beauty, for I had a cozy snuggery 
high up in the Hétel du Jardin, one of 
the monotonous arch-based row that 
lines the Rue de Rivoli. Here, with 
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sashes swung wide open and elbows on 
a flowery chintz sill-cushion, I sat and 
absorbed all the perfection of loveliness 
I looked upon into my heart. The birds 
of the garden hopped spryly out from 
unknown retirement and chirruped among 
the twigs, dislodging the diamond spray 
in sudden showers, and filling the air 
with a flickering twitter of notes that 
told the joy and thankfulness of their 
frail, throbbing hearts with far more elo- 
quence than you or I can hope to make 
known our big, lumbering human emo- 
tions. They had it all to themselves for 
a while, there in the stiff park, untrou- 
bled by the mechanical pacing of stolid 
sentinels on the outer walk or the rum- 
ble of a cart now and then along the 
street. Soon a few stragglers loitered 
through the gardens, and a lithe, grace- 
ful girl, with neat chip hat and tasty mus- 
lin dress, began to feed the birds with 
bread-crumbs. I made use of my opera- 
glass to watch her as she did so, and 
her ease of carriage and cheeriness of 
face fairly won me. Even the birds were 
inspired with confidence, and _timidly 
gathered round her, while one or two, 
more bold or confiding, made short, 
darting flights upward to snap a morsel 
from her fingers, and then scudded with 
it to the nearest bough, chased by a 
dozen envious rivals. Perhaps the ab- 
surdity of the contrast made me think 
of the Bernese bears’ pit, with the ac- 
tive martins that haunt it, swooping down 
and stealing tossed morsels from under 
the ugly brutes’ rough noses, and then 
retiring to safe quarters to trill a little 
mite of melody, just to show how thor- 
oughly they enjoy their own tricky dar- 
ing and the bears’ stupid discomfiture. 
By and by the girl gave all her bread 
away, and passed out through the open 
gate, giving the sentry a pleasant nod, 
and went down the long walk. Then 
the streets began to fill: cabs and omni- 
buses rattled by; the van-like cars of 
the American tramway went past on 
their flangeless pavement-wheels ; and 
at nine o’clock or so the huge, sleepy 
giant of a city had rubbed its eyes, 
stretched its limbs and got broad awake. 

Then I tried to write my letters, and 
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accomplished a couple—one a short note 
to my banker, and the other, a longer 
one, to Arthur, telling him of my safe 
return to Paris. I felt a little home- 
sick when I finished it, and thought of 
the three thousand and odd miles of 
dark, curving blue by day and heaving 
phosphoresence by night that separated 
the thin sheet from its destination and 
me from my brother; and ended by 
shutting my portfolio with a determined 
snap. The bells were calling to mass 
as I did so, and I went around to Saint 
Roch, and listened a while to swells of 
wonderful harmony. When the chants 
were over and the homily began, I stole 
out, preferring to take my text from the 
limitless sunshine and preach myself a 
wordless sermon. I went back to my 
room to release poor whining Snap, and 
soon was drifting along the thronged 
footways, with nothing on earth to do 
except kill the four or five hours that 
must pass before I could keep a yester- 
day’s appointment with a friend. Then 
I remembered that Monsieur Duclos 
was a nice, natty little body, that his 
wife prided herself on her taste in the 
matter of dress, that the opera would 
probably follow our little dinner, and 
that my hands, brown and paw-like from 
the sun and sky of Algiers, had need of 
well-fitting lavender gloves to make 
them presentable. 

In a city where a tithe of the people 
make handgear for the other nine-tenths 
to wear, and where the shops are open 
on Sunday, my want was not hard to 
supply. The trouble was, which of the 
many shops to enter. I had forgotten 
my size, and, moreover, I am hard to fit, 
for my little finger is thinner and about 
a quarter of an inch shorter than it 
should be; so that a glove which begins 
by clinging smoothly to the index and 
faultlessly rounding the ball of the thumb, 
generally wrinkles into hopeless baggi- 
ness on the other side. To avoid mis- 
fits, I have learned to go, when I can, to 
some place where gloves may be tried 
on, and now I looked for a dealer trad- 
ing on this principle. Not very far from 
where I halted to consider the question, 
I found a glove-shop in full blast, and 
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read on the ample window the honest 
legend, « On essaye tous les gants.” I 
went in, Snap being close at heel, and 
addressed a motherly old woman, heavily 
built, with full-mooned face and great fat 
creases under her bulgy blue eyes, who 
sat making entries in a stout book in a 
hand that was thin, spidery and out of 
proportion to her own size. Ah, yes! 
very good. Monsieur wanted lavender 
gloves for the evening. How many but- 
tons did monsieur prefer? Two—very 
good; and what was monsieur’s num- 
ber? It mattered not ; they would mea- 
sure monsieur. Jeanne, come here and 
serve monsieur. 

Monsieur took a chair, hooked his 
cane over the edge of the counter, pulled 
off his hot, shabby dog-skin glove, that 
showed dirty shadows on each knuckle 
and a darker circle over his ring, and 
held out his hand to Jeanne. Her fin- 
gers met it with a velvety touch. 

«I think monsieur wears seven and 
three-quarters ?” she said. 

I looked up and into her brown eyes, 
as a bronzed lounger of forty can do 
with impunity. I could not say that I 
had seen her face before, but it seemed 
as if some pleasant memory leaped up 
and knew it. She got down a box full 
of gloves, all of the same soft shade of 
lavender, picked out a pair, stretched 
one of them across the back, measured 
it off against my knuckles, and ended by 
comparing the length of the middle fin- 
ger with mine. 

“ Do you wish to try it on?” 

At my willing « Yes” she produced a 
straddling stretcher, distorted each fin- 
ger in turn, jerked some white powder 
into the glove from a tiny wooden pep- 
per-caster, and began to work it over my 
hand with an infinity of short, coaxing 
rubs. 

While Jeanne did this I had a good 
chance to see what she looked like. She 
was about five feet two, I should have 
said, though I afterward found that she 
was nearly an inch taller. Her slim 
figure and well-turned bust were closely 
fitted by a pearly muslin dress. Her 
face was not of the frivolous type one is 
apt to find among Paris shop-girls, but 
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had an air of gravity—resolution almost. 
I think this was caused by a pale trans- 
parency of skin, with olive shadows. un- 
der her round brows, that harmonized 
well with her hazel eyes and darker hazel 
lashes and hair. The last puffed out in 
broad folds from her temples and crisped 
back into a dumpy pad behind. Her 
hands were thin—too thin, for they 
looked like a consumptive’s. The glove, 
being got on and buttoned, was found 
wrinkly about the little finger. 

«It doesn’t fit: will monsieur try on 
another ?” she asked. 

Her voice had a watery ripple about 
it that I can’t quite describe—it sounded 
somehow as light dances on a brook: I 
mean it affected the ear as that does the 
eye. Another? I would not have 
minded a dozen. The second trial ended 
the same way. 

“If you shorten the little finger, I 
think they will do very nicely,” said I, 
and turned over the glove to show how 
much should be taken off. <A red blot, 
very much like a blood-stain, was on the 
kid. I showed it to Jeanne. 

“It comes from this naughty wound,” 
she said, and held up her forefinger, near 
whose tip was a slight puncture that had 
been irritated by the rubbing. The skin 
was marvelously thin. “I thought it 
had stopped bleeding,” she added, with 
a rueful look at the soiled glove. 

«Excuse me,” I said: “I always 
carry court-plaster in my pocket: let me 
put some on this little white finger.” 

“Is monsieur a doctor?” This shyly. 
I told her that I was a physician. A 
wistfulness came over her face, and she 
looked toward Snap, who had knocked 
under to his ineradicable laziness and 
stretched himself out in an angular 
patch of sunbeam by the door : 

« Monsieur is a doctor, and has a lit- 
tle dog, and likes him very much, does 
he not?” She halted a moment and 


went on: “I have a dog too, like that, 
named Zhack. He is very sick, and I 
am afraid he may die.” Another pause : 
“If monsieur will wait I will have a pair 
altered—so.” 

Through the glass partition I could 
see the factory beyond, with prim, much- 
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becurled workmen pulling the flexible 
skins over stretchers, cutting out the 
glove-blanks with flat stamps in a press, 
and piling them in heaps for the sewers. 
Beyond these sat patient women passing 
needles briskly in and out through the 
thin leather held in little clamps in front 
of them. Jeanne gave the pair I had 
chosen to one of these, and came back 
to me. Meanwhile I had made ready a 
little square of plaster, and now applied 
it to the wound. 

“This poor Jack,” said I; «tell me 
about him. How old is he ?” 

“He is nearly four years old, mon- 
sieur,” she said. « A week ago he began 
to get sick, and now he hardly ‘notices 
’ me, but lies on his side, and sometimes 
draws his legs up, so, and shivers, and 
looks up so sadly, and then drops his 
little head and whines. But monsieur is 
very kind, and I must thank him. Here 
are monsieur’s gloves.” 

She ended abruptly, as if shy of me. 

«“ Perhaps I might be able te do your 
dog some good,” I persisted. «Is there 
no way for me to see him?” 

«Monsieur is too kind,” she said; 
“but—ah ! they call me. Pardon, mon- 
sieur: you will pay madame at the 
desk,” and she hurried away. Her ears 
must have been keen, for I heard no 
call, but any show of annoyance on my 
part would have been absurd. I paid 
the lady of the creasy eyes, waked Snap 
by tapping his blue-black muzzle with 
my stick, left the shop and mixed with 
the crowd. 

Monsieur Duclos and his wife wel- 
comed me with a funny, wren-like 
sprightliness to their snug nest in the 
Rue Tronchet. It would be hard to find 
a couple better mated. Monsieur, aged 
about thirty-five, but looking younger, 
had a thick, soft pink skin of the kind 
that shaves close and velvety without 
rasping, kindly eyes of a neutral shade 
that might have been colored by a thin 
wash of Payne’s gray, a plump face and 
round head, with a baldish spot on top, 
over which a wisp of silky hair trailed 
artlessly from a parting a long way down 
_on one side. A tightness about the two 


lower buttons of his rounded vest showed 
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that, like most of his age and nation, he 
had been a trifle vain about his figure 
some years back, and still nursed a lin- 
gering delusion on that score. Madame 
was a year or two older. Each had mar- 
ried with an eye to the other’s money; 
but finding their mutual expectations far 
from being realized, they had determined, 
with admirable philosophy, to change 
what might have been a very inharmo- 
nious union into a love-match. The 
wooing followed the wedding ; and now, 
after four years of marriage, they were 
living earnestly for each other—a child- 
less, happy pair. I think madame’s love 
for music had much to do with bringing 
this about: she was passionate in her 
devotion to it, and as her husband was a 
fair violinist, they began by sonataing 
themselves into unity of soul. They 
were both old friends of mine. 

The dinner was enjoyable, and served 
somewhat in the English way—I mean, 
by recognizing the right of potatoes to 
accompany the meat, and not form a 
course by themselves. Monsieur had 
traveled a good deal in Britain, and af- 
fected little Anglicisms in dress, manner 
and talk. I once heard him say that he 
had “attrapé un rhume.” He could 
speak English with an occasional comi- 
cal misapplication of terms, and had in- 
fused about threescore idiomatic words 
of that tongue into his wife’s under- 
standing, without any perceptible back- 
ing of syntax. The good little soul 
seemed to think it her duty to trot them 
out in my honor, till I begged her to use 
her own speech. 

« Ah!” she began, “how do? I glad 
to see you. I am a leedle beastly to- 
night, for I have ache” (she called it /) 
«in ze head.” 

After we had lapsed into the French 
grooves all went smoothly, and conver- 
sation rattled to the accompaniment of 
boot-creaks from the sad waiter, who 
seemed pervaded with a stale reminis- 
cence of day-before-yesterday’s cigar. 
Monsieur Duclos was a vivacious talker 
and skimmed many topics. I remember 
that he gave a graphic description of an 
incident he witnessed a day or two be- 
fore. “Figure to yourself,” said he, «a 
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man standing on the Vendéme Column. 
I am walking down the Rue de la Paix, 
the street which all you Americans call 
¢La Rue de Il’Epée,’ which makes us 
smile. I see him there alone. All at 
once he begins to wave his arms like a 
windmill to the great bronze Emperor on 
top, and then takes off his hat and shies 
it into the place. I look at the hat to 
see where it falls, when I hear a woman 
who is behind me say, ‘Oh, the droll !’ 
and I see that my man has shied him- 
self after his hat and killed himself a 
little. Oh, it was brutally done: it was 
not as it should have been. See! he 
comes down flat, so, and his silly head 
catches on one of the spikes of the rail- 
ing, and the top of it comes off like a 
lid, and his soft brain spatters over the 
beautiful wreaths of immortelles. I said, 
‘My friend, you are no student of 
Euripides, or you would not have done 
this before the spectators and bungled 
so horribly: you would have died gen- 
teely behind the scenes, and been a re- 
spectable corpse, with a roof to your fool- 
ish brain !” 

« Did you hear why he killed him- 
self?” I asked. 

“It is easy to explain,” put in mad- 
ame. “He is a stranger in Paris: he 
climbs to see the city, and the great, 
misshapen Emperor frightens the poor 
man. It will be a bronze nightmare 
ever after: he knows this and escapes 
his fate. But why does he do it this 
way? Because laudanum is so very 
dear, and it costs nothing to spike his 
head.” 

Then we branched off to the marvel- 
ous statue of the Dying Napoleon, in 
the Exposition. It was the only statue, 
madame explained, that ever made her 
skin crawl up under her chignon and 
then all the way down her back, as if an 
icicle tickled it; and I understood how 
she felt, for something of the same kind 
passed over me. This led to something 


else—Chassepét guns, I think—and so 
we drifted on till the little clock, with a 
gilt Cupid swinging back and forth in a 
chain of roses, tinkled the half hour 
after eight, and madame cried, « But the 
opera ! 


We shall be late. Léon, my 
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dear, you have the tickets ?” and retired 
to dress. 

We went to the Académie, and the 
great, ruddy house was well filled when 
we got there. There was a slight French 
opera cascading with melody, and then a 
ballet. Monsieur Duclos had a box in 
the second row, nearly in front, and we 
had a good view of the wide stage and 
well-planned effects of scenery. Several 
young men came in to chat with madame, 
and vapidly drifted out again to bore 
somebody else and be bored, and so 
fulfill their mission. I had scanned the 
house with due care, nodded to old 
friends and stared at unknown notables, 
criticised the singing and yawned at the 
ballet, and lastly directed my glass to the 
stage, to look over the hard faces of the 
women and the pleased and breathless 
leader as she rested in the background 
after some whirling yet graceful evolu- 
tion. One girl showed strikingly among 
the rest by the entire absence of the 
hideous rouge and chalk and blackened 
lashes and brows that disfigured the 
faces around her. I knew her at once, 
though with a sharp regret to see her in 
that place, for she had sold me the gloves 
I then wore. She was not one of the 
leading dancers, but was lost in the 
throng of make-weights that loaded the 
stage as a foil to the better gymnasts. 
There was no mistaking her: with my 
powerful glass I could even see the 
square of plaster I had put on her 
finger. 

«My dear fellow, you seem wonder- 
fully taken by somebody on the boards,” 
whispered Monsieur Duclos. « Ah, you 
reprobate, you connoisseur? If ma- 
dame here will spare you, I will intro- 
duce you on the stage. Eh?” 

Madame smiled her assent, and we 
pottered through some dark ways at the 
end of the corridor, and reached the 
lumbered-up stage. A puffy, paunchy 
man shuffled up and greeted my escort 
warmly. He was introduced as Monsier 
Peyrac. “The ballet-master,” said Du- 
clos. «Have you any preference ?” 

With this he gave a sidelong nod to- 
ward the ghastly group that gathered in | 
front of the wings by which we stood, 
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hiding the stage and scene from us. A 
multitude of twisted hair-braids, sharp 
shoulders and padded spindles, mixed 
and lost in a froth of gauze, was all that 
I could see. 

«“ Ask him,” said I, “who is the girl 
that doesn’t paint, and if her name is 
Jeanne ?” 

« But yes !” cackled the ballet-master. 
“Certainly. It is the little « Papillonne 
blanche sans ailes,’ as we call her. Ah, 
m’sieu’, it is hopeless: she is our enig- 
ma—our angel who makes us blush, she 
is so good. Why, imagine! M’siew’ 
le Comte de Duvetd’oie is wild about 
her: he sends her every day a beautiful 
bouquet—she refuses him and keeps the 
flowers : he sends her only last Tuesday 
a lovely ring, a diamond of three carats, 
m’sieu’—think of that!—with a card 
which said only, ‘ Orchestra, 34, Yes? 
and what does the Butterfly? My faith! 
she comes to me between-acts and says, 
‘Grandpapa’—for she thee-thous me— 
‘thou wilt go among the orchestra stalls 
to No. 34, and thou wilt say to him /Vo / 
and thou wilt give him back this ring.’ 
And she really makes me do it, the 
ridiculous angel; and when I tell her 
that M’siew’ le Comte is as rich as 
Monte Cristo himself, she laughs and 
runs away. But you wish to see her? 
Very good: behold, the curtain which 
falls. Follow me, m’siew. A—a—a—ah! 
a thousand pardons, but for the love of 
heaven don’t walk among those: you 
will smash all the horns of all the 
devils !” 

I avoided the heap of demoniacal 
properties that bristled in a gloomy an- 
gle, and followed Monsieur Peyrac 
through giggling knots of dancers until 
he paused and said, in a bantering way: 
«Jeanne, my child, you are in luck: 
here is another who has swallowed the 
hook and has brought you neither flow- 
ers nor rings, but himself.” 

«We are old friends already,” said I. 
«We have met before, if I am not mis- 
taken.” 

A bright look of recognition rose to 
her eyes and sparkled as spray leaps 
and shimmers on the crest of a sunny 
It died into an anxious, shrink- 


wave. 
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ing glance, as the spray fades in the 
dark trough of the sea. 

“We will leave you here among ze 
Pheelistines,” said Monsieur Duclos in 
English. «Eh! are you smote bad, my 
Samsong ?” 

I gave little heed to him as he went 
off arm-in-arm with the ballet-master, 
for I had turned to Jeanne. 

« What is the matter ?” I asked. “Are 
you ill, or do I frighten you ?” 

She caught my hand impulsively and 
looked up into my brown face. 

“Why is it always thus, monsieur ?” 
She spoke hurriedly, but in a low voice, 
and her thin cheeks flushed as she grew 
excited. «Are we poor creatures made 
to be nothing but your sport, your play- 
things? Why do you all seek to toy 
with us cruelly, like the wicked cats with 
the little gray mice, and then toss us 
aside? Ah, monsieur, you are not the 
same as the others. I see your eyes— 
they are warm and kind: you have a 
good heart; you love a dog; you pity a 
brute. Surely you cannot hate a poor 
girl like me!” 

“ Do I look like a cruel cat, my scared 
little mouse?” Something like a mist 
damped my sight as I said this: it 
passed off, and a big, foolish tear trem- 
bled for an instant and rolled out on my 
cheek. “You look sad,” I went on, 
seeing that she kept silent: “what is 
it? Is it Jack ?” 

« Ah no, no, monsieur,” she said: «it 
is not for poor Zhack, but I am very, very 
miserable. My father, my good father! 
Fancy, monsieur, that I must be here in 
this wretched place, and force my heart 
to be still and my lips to smile while my 
dear father is lying alone, with no one 
near him but the sick dog. Oh, it is so 
hard! Only this evening, not two hours 
since, monsieur, he takes his violin and 
strokes it and says, ‘Come and sing to 
me, my darling violin,’ and then he 
wakes such lovely sounds from the black 
wood, and then he lays his hand upon 
his breast, so, and says, oh so sadly: 
‘Jeanne, my child, will you often think 
of your poor old father when the good 
Virgin takes him home?’ And I run to 
him and say nothing, but put my arms 
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round his neck, and then something 
comes up here, into my throat, and 
suffocates me.” 

Two or three palpitating sobs fol- 
lowed, but she choked them down. A 
clump of vixenish girls stood quite near 
us, chattering in a sneering undertone, 
and staring at us now and then. I heard 
one of them say, in a whisper that was 
meant to be audible, «Mais elle pleure 
joliment, la petite Tartuffe!” Jeanne 
heard it too, and tightened her hold of 
my hand till her knuckles showed white 
through the stretched skin. 

“You must not stay here, my poor 
child,” said I: “you must go home at 
once to your father. And I—I ama 
physician, you know—I will go with 
you.” 


« But Monsieur Peyrac—what will he . 


say ?”? 

“ Nothing: I will speak to him. Go 
and dress at once.” 

She gave another look into my rough 
face, seemed reassured and darted off, 
looking in her fluttering gauze for all the 
world like what Monsieur Peyrac had 
called her—a white, wingless butterfly. 
Then I skurried back to the side-door, 
nearly overturning on my way a stiff, 
bushy piece of stage- furniture, a pea- 
green shrub with paper leaves and great 
yellow flannel oranges dangling all over 
it. I don’t know why I noticed it 
enough to remember it, except that it 
was a fair type of all the hideous un- 
reality about me. The ballet-master was 
buzzing some piece of stagey news into 
the ear of good little Monsieur Duclos, 
of which I only heard the last words : 
«And so we call her now the belle of 
the four-in-hand drag.” 

“ Monsieur Peyrac,” said I, «will you 
be so kind as to release Mademoiselle 
Jeanne for the rest of the evening? Her 
father is ill and needs her presence, and 
I will go and prescribe for him: I ama 
doctor.” 

“Bravo, my Esculapius!” chuckled 
Duclos. «You are wonderful.” 

The manager made several fussy ob- 
jections. Did m/’sieu’ know that the 
Butterfly would be fined? Monsieur 
knew that perfectly. But M’sieu’ le 
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Comte de Duvetd’oie would split with 
distress. He was welcome to split as 
much as he liked. But then Mam/zelle 
Jeanne was one of the eight devils in the 
grand Pas d’Enfer. The devils might 
go to the devil for all monsieur cared. — 
But did m’siew’ know—ah, m’sieu’ was © 
irresistible: certainly, the Butterfly might 
go. A yellow glimmer passed from my 
hand to Monsieur Peyrac’s flabby palm 
and disappeared in his waistcoat pocket. 

Jeanne was waiting for me at the 
stage-door, and we went out through an 
arched and grated passage into the Rue 
Lepelletier. A cabman, fast asleep ap- 
parently on his box, woke up as if by 
magic and handed us his numbered 
ticket, 5692: I have it yet. My com- 
panion gave him an address in one of 


‘the narrow streets abutting on the Place 


des Victoires, and I helped her in. It 
was yet early, not much past ten o’clock, 
but after we skirted the empty Bourse 
the street was almost deserted. I saw 
a shadowy chiffonier skimming his bright 
square lantern along the gutter where 
the night’s garbage had already been 
thrown, and halting to probe a promising 
heap. At acorner further on we had to 
draw up to the curb to allow the passage 
of a long team of those sturdy horses 
owned by the city and employed on its 
improvements—four great, shaggy gray 
brutes, with sweeping fetlocks and mass- 
ive flanks, stepping slowly in tandem- 
file, guided only by the driver’s voice. 
Jeanne was silent and leaned back in her 
corner. Her scarlet hood, with its wide 
fluttering cape, was the only thing visible 
in the darkness. At last we stopped: I 
paid the driver and rang at the door. 
The bolt shot back without apparent 
human agency, as is the way of French 
locks, and let us into a black passage, 
where a withered portress peered through 
a little window, shutting out the feeble 
light of a candle behind her. 

«It’s me, Maman Gopin,” said Jeanne, 
«and this is monsieur the doctor, come 
to see my poor father.” 

The crone—her features and skinny 
bust would have served for-one of Doré’s 
harpies—lit a feebler candle at her own, 
and Jeanne took it and led me up the 
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winding stairway to the top, under the 
eaves. She opened the door without 
knocking and we entered the room. 
Then she set. the light on a table near a 
whitely hung window and murmured, « I 
will go see if papa is awake,” and slipped 
through an inner doorway. 

It was a small chamber, poor enough, 
but with that sweet, indescribable air of 
refinement that speaks mutely of wo- 
man’s agency. There are some rooms 
that almost seem to have a soul—you 
- know what I mean—and this was one 
of them. Birds and flowers were there. 
A large cage hung between the muslin 
curtains, its shabby wooden frame deco- 
rated with rich camellias and callas, now 
beginning to turn brown in crumply lines, 
mixed with drooping sprays of a dry, 
rush-like grass with feathery tips. In 
it were two little, fluffy yellow balls flat- 
tened down against a thwartwise perch, 
the only bird-like element visible being 
frail, shiny claws that gripped the wood 
under them. But as I looked, one of 
the downy puffs sharply uncurled itself, 
and a pair of timid, beady eyes blinked 
into mine. A little cuckoo clock beat 
on the wall between two prints of the 
Sacred Hearts of Mary and Jesus. Un- 
der the first was a coarse porcelain cru- 
cifix and bénitier, and on the polished 
floor below lay a cushion. A few roses 
were in a slim glass on the table, and 
several books were scattered round. 
Sintram lay open, face downward. The 
light was too dim for me to see much 
across the room: a gloomy wardrobe, a 
small white bed, and a tiny stove with a 
few bright copper pans hung above it, 
were all I could make out. 

« Papa is awake: will you come in?” 

She had lit a cheery coal-oil lamp, 
whose pink shade threw a warm, diffused 
glow about her father’s room. It also 
had flowers in it, but fresher. On a 
broad mahogany bedstead with deep red 
hangings, that seemed like a remnant of 
former opulence, lay a weazened old man. 
Thin, grizzly hair wound back from his 
smooth forehead and strayed over the 
pillow. A mustard-colored Skye terrier, 
the image of my Snap, lay at the foot 
of the bed, and raised his heavy head to 
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give me a sharp, shaggy gaze and a 
weak whimper as I bent over the old 
man. 

His disease was incurable: I saw as 
much at a glance. Though death was 
not imminent, he might linger for months. 
An aneurism on one of the great vessels 
near the heart was swelling and thinning 
its walls day by day. After I had ques- 
tioned him and sounded his bony chest, 
I sat down by his bedside and tried to 
draw from him a few outlines of his past. 

He hadn't much to tell, poor man! 
His name was Giraud, and he came of 
good Gascon blood, but a dissolute 
father had squandered the slender for- 
tune that had gone with the name for 
half a score of generations. He had 
been a musician, a player in the orchestra 
of the Odéon, I believe, but feebleness 
came over him with years, and he was 
soon helpless and old. “I have two 
daughters,” said he, pointing first to 
Jeanne and then to the small grimy 
violin with an uncertain bead-like pattern 
creeping over it—an Italian piece of the 
seventeenth century—that hung on one 
of the tall bedposts: «I call that one 
my soul and this one my life. I live for 
them and they for me.” 

His weakness was excessive, and the 
thin, quavering voice had need to rest 
once or twice during his short, sketchy 
story. I told Jeanne to make him some 
chocolate, if she had any, and she forth- 
with fetched a cake in triumph from the 
heavy wardrobe. Then I went down 
stairs: she lighted me half-way. I went 
round two or three corners till I founda 
wine-shop still open, with querulous, 
bloused workmen round a long table, 
throwing worn dice and cursing, and 
bought some noyau for my patient. The 
chocolate was twittering over a few 
glowing coals when I came back, and 
the little rooms looked bright and cozy 
after my dark fumble up the stairs. 

“I think you have done papa good 
already,” said Jeanne, partly to the choc- 
olate as she stirred it merrily, and partly 
to me. “And Zhack too has wagged 


his dear little tail one, two, three.” 
The dog was English, she said, and 
they had kept the name he had at first. 
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. Jack was well educated, I learned ; and 


while I examined the meek little thing 
and diagnosed his ailment as rheuma- 
tism, she pattered on, giving his history 
and expatiating on his merits. Like the 


_ rest of the family, he was of a theatrical 


bent, and had often appeared on the 
boards. His last engagement was at the 
Gaités. 

«Zhack,” she said, “vas tu voir le 
roi? Ah, see him prick up his ears and 
see his tail going, going. He plays ina 
fairy piece. Papa used to take him 
there each evening. He is a baker’s 
dog, you know, and the big baker, and 
the littler baker, and the littler one still, 
and the littlest one of all, run out one 
after the other to see the king. And 
then Zhack, he yelps and runs out too, 
and papa gives him a little cake behind 
the scenes and scratches his ear. Poor 
Zhack ! thou art ill, and another great 
stupid dog plays thy part ; and they must 
tie him and let him go when he is to run 
away.” 

Meanwhile, Monsieur Giraud drank 
his cordial and his chocolate, and bright- 
ened up marvelously, and insisted on 
being propped up in bed while he gave 
me an imitation of Paganini. I don’t 
think he was equal to the effort: he be- 
gan well enough in ‘a wild harmony, but 
soon wandered off into strange, sad 
chords, which ended in silence; and I 
saw that his eyes were looking out, 
straight through the wall and the night- 
time, to far-off rosy dawns. Then he slow- 
ly looked back again and into Jeanne’s 
peaceful face, and wearily said that he 
thought he had better go to sleep. And 
Jeanne softly smoothed the pillow be- 
neath the tired white head and rever- 
ently hung the black violin in its place. 
She smiled and called it her sister as she 
did so. And then I left them and plod- 
ded back through dark, slumbrous streets 
to my lonely room, and craned out of the 
breezy window to watch the morning 
star shivering in the east. 

The next afternoon I went again to 
see Monsieur Giraud, this time alone, 
and carrying a few delicacies to please 
the old man. I had some trouble in 
finding the house at first, but a bowered 
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cage basking in the sun outside an open 
window, with white hangings wafting to 
and fro in the slight wind, gave me my 
clue. Maman Gopin was entertaining 
company over a thin bottle of thinner 
red wine, the most conspicuous part of 
the solitary guest being his tall hat, bur- 
nished with much wear and crinkled 
with seamy lines of fracture. He thrust 
his dingy, simian face through the square 
opening by the side of maman’s frowzy 
pate, and glowered vengefully after me 
as I climbed the stairs. When I opened 
the door in obedience to the sick man’s 
weak call, there burst outward a stream 
of glorious, warbling trills from the caged 
canaries. I stood for an instant to look. 
at them as they shrilled forth their har-. 
mony to the flowers and the bright day, 
like living songs prisoned in pulsing sun- 
beams. The sound of Monsieur Giraud’s 
violin drifted in from the other room, | 
and I found him idly drawing the bow 
over the strings in wild minor chords. 

«Be welcome, monsieur,” he chirped. 
“You are very kind to take so much 
trouble for me; and if an old man’s 
thanks are worth anything, you have 
them all.” A light savor of the politesse 
of times long past clung to him still. 
«“ You are at home—pray be seated,” he 
said. «My daughter will be here soon: 
there is no ballet, and she will be mine 
to-night. Ah, monsieur, her life has but 
little romance—the glove-shop and the 
Stage, the stage and the gloves, and her 
old father between-whiles.” And then 
he rambled away in praise of Jeanne. 
She was the best of girls, he said, and 
though she was but nineteen, she was so 
wise and old in her prudence as to be 
quite a little grandmother. And she 
was so fond of animals: her heart was 
big enough to hold them all, so that she 
saddened with their sorrow and bright- 
ened with their glee. Monsieur could 
hardly divine how much she loved all 
weak, timid creatures, and sometimes 
they learned to love her in return. Why, 
she would often scatter crumbs to the 
wild birds in the garden of the Tuileries 
in the morning as she went to her work, 
and the wild birds were tame with her 
and ate out of her fingers. One had 
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even cut her finger with his sharp beak 
but yesterday. Had monsieur ever seen 
the like? And then a vague, warm 
yearning surged through me—a wild, 
wistful thought of the great treasures of 
joy that would make me rich beyond all 
price if such young, fresh love as hers 
could be mine; and we both fell silent. 

He had said, the night before, that he 
liked pictures, and I had promised to 
bring my sketch-book when I came 
again. It was filled with scenes of Af- 
rican travel drawn in colors; lurid, 
steamy depths of sunset sky, with 
bronzed outlines of awesome, silent 
ruins cutting sharply against the red 
haze; stretches of cloudless blue, with 
hot, creamy mud walls and glowing sand 
and great juicy cacti-in the foreground ; 
wastes of misty vastness, with solemn, 
sleepy date-palms dozing in the scorched 
air; and cool-draped Algerians halting 
in noonday glare by rocky nooks. The 
old man lingered longest over these. 
“« Algiers is a strange land,” said he: «it 
is both a blessing and a curse to our 
_ beautiful France; it is the hot-house 

where she rears her bravest sons; and, 
alas! monsieur, it is too often the grave 
where they are laid. Poor, poor Jeanne !” 
He seemed to search dim distances as 
he said this. 

The sun slowly dropped out of sight, 
and long slantwise sunset bars hung 
over the horizon and drooped one by 
one into shady nothingness. The twi- 
light deepened, and soon Jack, swaddled 
in a coarse blanket, raised a petulant 
yelp, and Jeanne came in with the lamp 
and brought a bustling, realistic air of 
supper-time with her, as well as a lovely 
bouquet. She had stopped at the Acadé- 
mie, she said, to make her peace with 
Monsieur Peyrac, and he had been so 
kind to her: see, he had kept the flowers 
in water that Monsieur la Comte had 
sent the night before, and that she had 
forgotten. “If they were anything but 
flowers, monsieur, I would send them 
back to him, but papa and the birds love 
them so much, and I love them too: 
surely it is not very wrong to keep them. 
I break them up, you know, and dress 
_ the cage and papa’s vases with them.” 
Vor. Il.—18 


It was singular to see this mere child 
skirting black voids of danger with an 
artlessness and singleness of heart that 
kept her safe as in a charmed circle. 
The supper was just delightful. A 
little round table, chess-squared on top, 
was drawn to the old man’s bed-side and 


spread with odorous chocolate, perfect | 


cutlets, soft melting rolls and the paté I 
had brought. Monsieur Giraud looked 
so happy that Jeanne said if he kept on 
growing so much younger every day she 
would soon have to rock him in his cra- 
dle, and this fancy tickled the old man into 
a wiry cachinnation in his cup, which 
spattered brown blots of chocolate on 
the snowy spread. 

When the wreck of our pleasant meal 
was got out of sight, Jeanne set the lamp 
on the table and bore off my book of 
drawings to look over at her leisure. 
I followed her, sidling a chair up to hers, 
and we turned over the leaves together. 
My pulses freshened with a calm pleas- 
ure as I bent with her down into the 
circle of light marked by the lamp-shade 
till her soft hair swept my cheeks. She 
had a refined natural taste, which with 
culture would have been even critical ; 
but, as it was, she could only express 
vague delight at what pleased her, with- 
out knowing why, any more than her 
birds knew why they tossed their song 
upward along the sloping sunbeams. 
Now and then she would lay her hand 
on the page to stop its turning and ask 
questions about the marvels of the East, 
turning her round, brown eyes up to 
mine till I answered. 

«But what is that, monsieur? Tell 
me the story—did it happen to you ?” 

There was a hesitating eagerness in 
her voice that struck me at once, as she 
bowed over the sketch to make out its 
details. It showed a floor of red sand, 
a distant clump of windowless walls and 
flat, oven-like roofs, and a bloodshot 
sky from which the sun had shrunk. In 
front were mounted figures in wrestling 
indistinctness, while one in uniform lay 
stretched among them and a riderless 
horse sped sunsetward. 

“It did happen to me,” said I, slowly. 
“I was one of those men. It was in 
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Algiers.” She drew closer. “I was 
returning to the city late one hot day, 
when I was set upon by two brigands. 
As they bore down upon me I saw, 
against the red sky, two horsemen whom 


I knew to be French officers.. They: 


were a long way off: if I could attract 
their notice and defend myself till they 
came, I was safe. They heard me and 
turned just as the robbers reached me. 
I know very little of what followed: it 
was a blind struggle to gain time. Hoofs 
sounded nearer and nerved me. I was 
wounded—a ball went through my arm 
here.” Jeanne glanced hurriedly at the 
spot. “Nearer, nearer—a moment passed 
and five were fighting where three were 
before. One of my rescuers fell from 
his horse, but we fought on till the 
bandits were beaten and taken pris- 
oners.” 

I stopped alarmed, for Jeanne was 
wild-eyed and hectic and breathing 
heavily. 

‘« This one who fell, did you hear his 
name ?—was it Edouard Martine ?” 

Her agitation had worked strangely 
upon me, and my swift yearning came 
on with new force ; but as she said this 
a sudden knowledge fell upon me that I 
dreamed of happiness never to be mine, 
and a pulsating, empty sense of loss 
throbbed through my veins and trembled 
into an unutterable void. 

«His name was Edouard Martine,” I 
said, measuring out each word. “He 
was in the Twenty-second of the line— 
a sous-lieutenant. He staked his life 
and saved mine. Did you know him?” 

“Know him!” she cried. “He was 
my affianced lover, and you ask if I 
knew him! And he is dead? Oh how 
hard my life is to bear! We loved 
each other so much, and since we were 
children together. See, his portrait is 
here on my bosom. One week, and he 
would have been with me—we would 
shave been so happy: another week, and 
—he is dead !” 

I took her tremulous hands in mine 
and stroked them as kindly as I could. 
«“ Poor, dear little Jeanne!’ She an- 
swered with a sob and made a motion 
as if to shrink from me. 
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“ Listen,” said I. « You are pure and 
good, Jeanne, and you have a noble 
heart. I have learned in one short day 
to love you”—her hand quivered, but 
she did not even look up—«to love you 
more than any woman I ever saw, more 
than I thought I could ever love any 
woman on earth. And now, I think you 
hate me because you feel that I have 
somehow helped to rob you of your 
love. My little Jeanne, if I tell you 
something that will make you very happy, 
will you cease to hate me—will you 
promise to love me, not like Edouard, but 
as a sister loves her brother ?” 

There was a wild depth of expectancy 
in her voice as she whispered, « What is 
it? tell me.” 

« Edouard is not dead.” 

«“ How do you know it ?—are you tor- 
turing me? They wrote that he was 
dead—buried.” 

“I saw him not ten days since, alive 
and nearly well. His wound was on the 
head: he was stunned—dead they 
thought at first. He had delirium, and 
I never left him till the danger was 
over.” 

She rose and stood for a moment as 
if yet doubting, but a tide of belief 
seemed to roll upon her: she gave a 
quavery cry of joy, and hurried to pour 
out her praise before the wretched cru- 
cifix in the other room. 

« Ah, monsieur, how happy you have 
made us!” cried poor, weak Monsieur 
Giraud as he wrung my hand and drew 
my head down to touch his withered 
cheek. “Surely the good God has sent 
you to us.” 

* * * * * * 

Madame Martine writes me that Edou- 
ard loves her very much. She goes 
every Sunday to hang a little wreath on 
the plain cross that tells where her kind 
father rests in Pére la Chaise. «You 
know he always loved flowers,” she 
says. Her thin letter and a dull-spotted 
lavender glove are all that remain to 
remind me of a very golden time in 
the past. And as I fold them away I 
read her last words that call me her 
brother. 
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NANTUCKET. 


“ KT ANTUCKET—an island in the 

Atlantic Ocean, thirty miles 
south of Cape Cod. Its inhabitants are 
celebrated as whale-fishers.” 

Thus says the Gazetteer, but how dry- 
boned the record! Nantucket deserves 
an octavo, but can we crowd a volume 
into a paragraph, or compress the story 
of a nation into a mot ? 

It is entirely safe to say that Nan- 
tucket is the most eccentric and anoma- 
lous of all the geographical eccentricities 
and anomalies in America. There will 
be people to dissent from this proposi- 
tion, for America abounds in anomalies 
which are a habitation and have a name. 
The slab-sided Down-Easter and burly- 
voiced Westerner ; the speculating North- 
erner and fiery Southerner ; the citizen 
of Boston with the deep roar of the Big 
Organ in his ears, equally with him 
whose tent is pitched under the shade 
of the National Capitol; boasting Chi- 
cago and the newest station on the Pa- 
cific Railroad ; visitors to Mount Desert 
and Mount Washington, to Niagara 
Falls and the Mammoth Cave, to the 
great lakes and the rolling prairies ;— 
those habitats and these voyageurs may 
be inclined to put in an emphatic zo here. 
But did they ever visit Nantucket ? 

The very origin of the island was 
queer, if we may believe Indian tradi- 
tion. For in those days there were 
giants, and one of them was the Great 
Sachem who ruled over the sannops and 
squaws and papooses of that mythologi- 
cal age. He was a mighty sachem and 
a mighty man. When he stood erect 
his head was hid among the clouds: 
when he reposed himself, his body 
sprawled over many square miles of his 
subjects’ territory. His favorite resting- 
place was Cape Cod, where, besides the 
absence of rib-tickling trees, he could 
conform the twists of his body to the 
crooks of the arm-bent cape. Upon a 
certain occasion his sleep was restless 
and dreamy: uneasy lies the head that 


wears a crown, you know, and why 
should a tuft of feathers weigh more 
lightly than a gem-studded crown? And 
so this aboriginal demigod twisted and 
turned and kicked his royal feet, digging ~ 
deep furrows in the ground. When he 
awoke he found that his moccasins were 
filled with the scooped-up sand. He 
angrily pulled them off, and tossed their 
contents hither and yon. The shoefuls 
came down like an avalanche, and when 
the dust had settled a couple of islands 
appeared in the ocean; and thus Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard rose like 
a pair of Venuses from the sea. 

To settle his brain after such night- 
mare horrors, the sachem filled his 
pipe with a ton or two of his favorite 
weed, and nervously puffed the smoke 
over the sea. It was wafted toward the 
new-born islands, and as it settled over 
them dampened into fog. And to this 
day, when the islanders see the fog 
drifting in from the sea, they say, « The 
old sachem is smoking his pipe again.” 

An absurd story? So it is; but don’t 
all traditions border on the sublimely 
ridiculous? Append to the Indian story 
of the origin of the islands the sailors’ 
tale of the concoction of their names. 
Thus the mariners to the marines: 

A certain man was the father of three 
buxom daughters and the owner of three 
groups of islands. He gave the islands 
as dowries to the damsels: to the oldest, 
Martha, Martha’s Vineyard; to Eliza- 
beth, the Elizabeth Islands, hard by ; and 
as for the other island, Van-took-it,; and 
so it has been ever since declared. But 
the story is fishier than a Cape Ann 
mackerelman. 

Would you like a bit of vocal gym- 
nastics? Reel off the names of the 
Elizabeth Islands. The syllables go by 
with a rush in this wise : 


Naushon, Nonamesset, 
Onkatonka and Wepeckets, 
Nashawina, Pesquinese, 
Cuttyhunk and Peniquese.”” 
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But this is skirting the shores of Nan- 
tucket, without venturing thereon. Let 
us emerge from the fog of tradition to 
the sunlight of fact. 

Nantucket is a wheel within a wheel : 
Nantucket town, Nantucket island, Nan- 
tucket county—like the wizard’s boxes, 
one within the other. There is a new 
sensation in store for him who has not 
visited but who shall see Nantucket. 
«And why,” quoth he, «should I care 
to visit Nantucket?” For the same 
reasons, if you please, that My Lady of 
the Bandboxes sojourns for “the sea- 
son” at Newport or Nahant: major, 
because it is “the style ;” mdnor, be- 
cause it is hygienic and recreative. Nan- 
tucket is, season by season, becoming 
more and more famed as a place of fash- 
ionable resort. Yet one could hardly 
wish for it a worse fate than to become 
an aristocratic watering-place. Fate and 
fashion decree that the residents of such 
resorts “shall make hay while the sun 
shines ;” and their faces grow as sharp 
as scythes, their voices have a brassy 
ring, their eyes reflect only greenbacks, 
and their ears hear only bargains. They 
live for the twelve months of the year 
on the grass raked in during the three 
months of the summer. Saratoga trunks, 
avaunt ! 

The Railway Guide will tell you the 
way to Nantucket. By sea and by land 
till you reach the terminus of the Cape 
Cod Railroad at Hyannis, from which 
the “Island Home” carries you to z¢s 
island home, the nub of the journey and 
the hub of the island—Nantucket town. 
Upon an “off-islander’s” first visit to 
Nantucket, he is disappointed in its ap- 
pearance. He expects to see a fishing 
village: he finds a compact town. There 
are no “cottages by the sea ;” no fish- 
ermen’s huts straggling along by the 
shore ; no tarry-whiskered mariners in 
pea-jackets and sou’-westers ; no whale’s- 
jaw doorposts or driftwood lintels. But 


he sees a compact town, whose resi- 
dences—albeit many of them are old- 
fashioned—are capacious and roomy, and 
built of as legitimate material as ever 
housewright hewed. 

We began with the assertion that 
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Nantucket is an oddity. Proof No. 1: 
Would you believe that there are fifty 
square miles of New England soil whose 
walls and fences are undaubed by paint- 
brushed plaudits of Ripper’s Regenerat- 
ing Radiators, Pillgarlic’s Patent Pro-, 
phylactics, and other cunningly-devised 
mixtures of gin and sugar? Faith, there 
is such a spot, and those fifty miles are 
included within the shores of Nantucket. 
One eccentricity—Q. E. D. 

The streets of the town are irregular 
and knotty; they even out-crook the 
paved cow-paths of Boston ; and in some 
of them the grass peeps out between the 
paving-stones. Sweet Auburn gone to 
seed! It was not war, but peace, which 
kept the diary of Nantucket’s down-hill 
growth. Not a sudden blow struck at 
her life; but a wasting blight, whose 
cause was more obvious than its cure. 
Natural causes barred the door of the 
whale-fishery: a conflagration swept 
away a third of the houses on the 
island: the land of gold depleted it of 
a quarter of its strong-armed men. A 
complete history of that decadence must 
be sought in the to-be-written octavo 
which shall set forth the unvarnished 
tale of Nantucket’s rise and fall. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the population of the 
island is but half what it was twenty-five 
years ago, while its commerce and par- 
ticipation in industrial pursuits have 
“ grown fine by degrees and beautifully 
less.” 

Nantucket now has a « body-o’-death” 
appearance such as few New England 
towns possess. The houses stand around 
in faded gentility style—the inhabitants 
have a dreamy look, as though they live 
in the memories of the past. To him 
who has traveled in the Old World a 
visit to Nantucket forcibly recalls remi- 
niscences of Continental towns. There 
is that same mossy quiet, the same 
irregularity of highways and byways, the 
same quaint forms of architecture—gam- 
brel-roofed houses, monstrous chimneys, 
and walks upon the housetops: many of 
the people, too, bear in their faces marks 
of German phlegm rather than Yankee 
’cuteness. 

The resemblance between certain 
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French villages and this Massachusetts 
town is historically explained. About 
the beginning of the present century a 
number of Nantucket merchants and 
mariners settled in France, under the 
auspices of the French government, to 
carry on the whale-fishery and_ its 
branches. They carried America to 
France, and brought back France to 
America. Upon their return they were 
as complete “ Mounseers ” as you would 
see in a century, and Nantucket found 
the benefit thereof. 

But once more to the Nantucket of the 
present. Among its numerous oddities, 
early attracting the stranger’s eye, are 
its “tip-carts””—a cross between a farm- 
er’s hay-wagon and a carman’s barrow. 
It is the vehicle of the town—a_ two- 
wheeled jumper with rope rigging. The 
old folks go a-visiting in it, and the 
young ones take to it as naturally as a 
duckling to the puddle. There is no jol- 
lier means of navigation to the stranger 
than a ride in one of these carts. Stand- 
ing up, he grasps a side-rope, balances 
himself carefully, shuts his eyes, follows 
his guide, and fears no danger, as he 
thumpety-thumps over the scraggly pave- 
ments or through the wheel-ploughed 
ruts, getting half-a-day’s exercise com- 
pressed into fifteen minutes’ space, to 
say nothing of a week’s aching bones. 
‘But there is nothing like getting used to 
it, as he learns the next day, when he is 
urged to repeat the dose, and finds that, 
in this instance at least, «a few hairs 
from the same dog” are a sure cure for 
jolted spine and whirring brain. 

«“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day.” Do you hear the sweet tones of 
the bell which rings the nine-o’clock 
hour from that church steeple? An old- 
fashioned practice, but one we would not 
dispense with, that of ringing the village 
bell at morn, noon and eve. That Nan- 
tucket bell—there are few in America 
with such music in their tone. Years 
_ ago it was a convent bell in Spain. Dur- 
ing the kingship of Joseph Bonaparte 
the convent was broken up, and a Nan- 
tucket shipmaster, obtaining its bell, 
brought it across the ocean to his native 
town. There is material for the use of 


some future Hawthorne in this—the 
convent bell become a_ curfew-bell: 
American men and women summoned 
to work and to worship by the same un- 
wearied messenger that bade Spanish 
nuns to penance and prayer. 

Nantucket has two Quaker churches, 
of either branch of the Friends’ persua- 
sion—Trinitarian and Unitarian ; for be 
it known that this island’s first settlers 
were fugitives from the Puritan persecu- 
tion of the Quakers. A certain family, 
residing near what is now Duxbury, har- 
‘bored a couple of wayfaring Friends 
during a rain-storm. For this deed of 
Christian charity they met persecution, 
from which they fled, and putting to sea 
in an open boat, they sailed around Cape 
Cod and landed at Nantucket, where 
they were kindly received by the Indians. 
Other victims of Puritan persecution 
followed, and in due time Nantucket be- 
came a home for all who sought freedom 
of conscience. The descendants of 
some of these early settlers are among 
the «oldest inhabitants” of the island. 
A Nantucket poem describes in doggerel 
rhyme—we would hope not always cor- 
rectly: it surely does not flatter—a few 
of the island clans, and some of their 
family traits and trades : 

“The Rays and Russells coopers are ; 
The knowing Folgers lazy ; 


A lying Coleman very rare ; 
And scarce an honest Hussey. 


“The Coffins noisy, factious, loud ; 
The silent Gardners plodding ; 
The Mitchells good, the Barkers proud ; 
The Macys eat the pudding.” 

The news of the day is circulated 
through the town in a novel manner— 
by “word of mouth”—not in the form 
of gossip or scandal (although the good 
people of the island have not outlived 
nor outgrown these weaknesses), but by 
the ore rotundo of the town-crier, who, 
upon the daily arrival of the steamboat, 
goes about the streets armed with a tin 
horn, upon which he blows fearful blasts, 
then bellows out big mouthsful of news- 


paper literature, and reaps his harvest in 


the handsful of scrip received from the 
sales of his papers. This ingenious 
“wrinkle” is of war origin. In those 
times, which tried men’s souls, Nan- 
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tucket was deeply interested in the 
struggle, for she had sent many of her 
sons into the army, and the anxiety to 
hear from the seat of war was always at 
fever heat. There was no telegraph 
wire leading into the town: the only 
means of communication was the steam- 
boat. Once, indeed, a submarine cable 
was laid from Cape Cod to Nantucket ; 
but the stupid skipper of a coasting ves- 
sel fished it to the surface with his an- 
chor, and, vexed at the little trouble it 
had caused him, severed it with his axe, 
and the magnetic current flowed no more 
islandward. So the strong-lunged crier 
conceived the idea of a vocal bulletin of 
‘“‘catch-lines ” and news fragments, which 
should stimulate those who heard it to 
seek for more light in the columns of 
the newspaper. The device was emi- 
nently successful, and continueth unto 
this day. 

Speaking of war-times, in olden days, 
when Johnny Bull had a set-to with 
Jonathan, Nantucket remained neutral, 
not willingly, but by compulsion of her 
unprotected situation. Her sons went 
to the field and served on men-of- war, 
but Peace spread her wings over the 
island. This was also in great measure 
attributable to the non-resistant views 
of her Quaker population. Apropos of 
this neutrality, they tell a story of a 
militia company being organized on the 
island in years agone, the first article of 
whose constitution read: “In case of 
war this company shall immediately dis- 
band.” But those days have fled. There 
are few Quaker sons of Quaker sires ; 
they have married “out of the church” 
and lost their birth-right; they reject 
“the drab,” and wear clothing like «the 
world’s people ;” they have laid aside 
the modest “thee” and “thou,” and con- 
form in speech to common custom. A 
few fine old gentlemen of the old school 
still live on Nantucket, the quiet of their 
hearts indexed by the serenity of their 
faces, while occasionally a good mother 
in Israel, in the spotless neatness of 
neutral tints, glides through the streets 
like a Sister of Charity on an errand of 
mercy. Upon your visit to Nantucket, 
O stranger, make the acquaintance of 
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some of these good old Friends, and 
learn that serenity of life and peace of 
soul are the choicest blessings of ex- 
istence—the only sure guarantee of 
happiness. 

During the last few years almost the 
only exports from Nantucket have been 
houses and schoolma’ams. Consequent 
upon the decline of business was the 
removal from the island of many fam- 
ilies, some of whom took their houses 
with them, as they would a trunk or 
bandbox. It was found a very easy 
matter to take a house to pieces and 
transport it across the sea. So the mi- 
grating Nantucketers thought, and te 
think was to act. Where was once a 
house is now a garden-spot, and the 
house itself is over the hills and far 
away. Of the other articles of exports, 
schoolma’ams, Nantucket loudly boasts. 
Of graceful forms, beautiful features, 
cultivated minds, these ox-eyed brunettes 
confer honor upon and are the pride of 
their native town. It is the manifest 
destiny of Nantucket girls to become 
school-teachers. They honor their pro- 
fession, and are found as instructors in 
private schools and academies, in high 
schools and colleges, in primary schools 
and “finishing” seminaries. And, apro- 
pos of these demoiselles, there is a 
rich beauty about the island girls which 
is very fascinating. The aforesaid school- 
ma’ams are not gaunt and scraggy, like 
the pedagoguesses limned in comic val- 
entines, but are ripe and rosy enough to 
satisfy the taste of the most fastidious 
beauty-seeker. 

The early settlers of Nantucket saved 
themselves the perplexity of puzzling out 
names for the various localities of the 
island by retaining the aboriginal names. 
This is seen in the name of the island, 
which, despite the forecastle tradition, is 
probably a corruption of «“ Nantukes” 
or “Nanticon,” its Indian name. In 
olden times Nantucket belonged to the 
colony of New York, and the name of 
«Sherburne” was conferred upon the 
town, but after it was ceded to Massa- 
chusetts the rightful name drifted back 
again. Among the Indian-named locali- 
ties upon the island are the villages of 
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Siasconset, Polpis and Maddeket ; Ca- 


paum, Sesacacha and Miacomet Ponds ; 
Sancoty (alias Sankata) Head; Coatus 
and Shimmo, Pocomo and Quaise. Com- 
pare the musical ring of these with the 
blunt ugliness of some English-chris- 
tened locales—Smith’s Point, Long 
Pond, Head-of-the-Harbor, Pest-House 
Shore ! 

Suppose, friend Coof, we enjoy a 
ride among the “suburbs” and take a 
few whiffs of fresh air. Line your ribs 
well before setting forth, for the sea-air 
is a famous developer of appetite. Ocean 
House cuisine will supply everything you 
want in the way of “lining.” But what 
was that fearful noise you heard under 
your window this morning ?—a _ long- 
drawn, guttural row of savage words— 
as near as you could make out, sound- 
ing like the following: « Ah-bah-chee- 
ah! fee-e-e-resh fee-e-e-sh—hoobah ?” 
Oh ho! not a taint of barbarism about 
it—as peaceful a cry as ever rang upon 
the air. Anglicized, it reads, «I bar- 
ter out fresh fish—who buys?” But 


then, as the Jew among the rags told 
Charles Lamb, “Suppose you had to 


shout ‘ Old clothes’ a thousand times a 
day, you’d be glad to clip it to «Ol 
clo’!’” Nothwithstanding the rough 
transmogrification of their cries, the 
fishermen are a peaceful race, so possess 
your soul in patience. 

We are off for our tour. You see in 
every direction traces of the “great 
fire” of 1846, which swooped and swept 
away a third part of the houses. There 
was once an Episcopal church—a hand- 
some edifice too. I remember on that 
night of terror seeing its spire topple 
and fall headlong into the sea of flame. 
This unpretending doorway leads into 
the Pacific Bank—the only bank in the 
State that continued specie payments in 
the well-remembered panic of 1857. This 
broad way is Main street, wide enough 
for a public square. That large building 
to the left, as we leave the houses for the 
open “common,” is the « Asylum,” z. ¢. 
county alms-house. The queer-shaped 
affair to the right is a windmill, where 
Master Boreas turns out grists of corn 
and rye meal. Of course its propelling 
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power must be sailorish, and they reef 
and furl the canvas on the stretched-out 
arms as handsomely as ever a Long 
Tom Coffin could do it. As we leave 
the town the road radiates in many di- 
rections. Suppose we visit ’Sconset to- 
day. The guide-board asks you to keep 
out of the ruts, but the request is more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. We are all prone to follow in 
our neighbor’s footsteps. Horses’ feet 
and carriage wheels have worn deep fur- 
rows in the ground: get your groove 
and follow it, and you will land in ’Scon- 
set. But what is that large enclosure to 
the right? The Agricultural Society 
grounds. Agricultural Society! Ay, 
my dear friend: if you will come to 
Nantucket at its annual fair, the farmers 
will show you hundred-pound pumpkins, 
a-peck-a-piece turnips, arm-long ears of 
unhusked corn, to say nothing of a hand- 
some display of grapes, apples and 
quinces. Nantucket has been maligned: 
the spies sent into the land lied about it, 
for it is fair and productive. Let me 
whisper a secret in your ear: the farm- 
ers of Nantucket do not believe in spon- 
taneous development—the supplication 
of labor prefaces the prayer of thanks- 
giving. 

Seven miles of this ride bring us to 
Siasconset. Queer-looking village. One- 
story cottages. Empty streets. It is 
surely a deserted village, or a city of the 
dead. Neither: look sharp, and you 
will see a few unghostly forms gliding in 
and out—ancient mariners, ready to tell 
you stories of adventure as long as the 
moral law, or fishermen’s wives out for 
a gossip. ’Sconset is pleasure and profit. 
The greater number of these houses be- - 
long to residents of the town, who pass 
a few of the hottest summer days in 
them, breathing the fresh Atlantic breeze. 
Others of the houses belong to fisher- 
men, who have a permanent residence 
here. 

You see a sand-cliff bordering upon 
the beach. Those houses look danger- 
ously near: suppose the sand should 
crumble? Well, it has done so before. 
About twenty-five years ago, after a vio- 
lent November gale, a line of this sand- 
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bluff fell, carrying with it a row of 
houses. How magnificently the sea rolls 
in here! There is the whole sweep of 
the Atlantic ocean—nothing of land be- 
fore us this side of the Old World. 
How the breakers roll and dash, as 
though conscious of their might and 
power! Can you think a mean thought 
or do a mean thing in the presence of 
the ocean’s awful majesty? There is 
little to see here, unless you wish to wait 
till the boats come in with their fares of 
fish, which will be served up in the 
twinkling of an eye afterward in the 
form of a smoking-hot, luscious chow- 
der. Never ate a fresh-fish chowder ! 
Softly ; don’t hint such a thing on Nan- 
tucket, or they will brand you as the 
greenest of greenhorns. 

We will take our way home by the 
way of Sancoty Head and Polpis. Half 
a mile from ’Sconset is the high bluff— 
sand bluff: Nantucket is as scant on’t 
for rocks as Ireland for snakes—of San- 
coty, upon which is built one of the 
finest lighthouses in the country. It is 
of brick, towering high upon the bluff, 
and is furnished with the famous Fresnel 
lens. The lights revolve, and once 
a minute throw in each direction a 
powerful flash, which has been seen forty 
miles away out to sea. Come up into 
the lantern : how monotonous the desola- 
tion of sea and land before us! Not 
even the waste of sea is so desolate as a 
waste of land. ‘The light-keeper is a 
hero: it isn’t every man who would dare 
to live with no companionship but the 
communion of his own thoughts. 

Away for home again! What sort of 
grass is this through which we are pass- 
ing? Beach grass, they call it. It grows 
within the sweep of the sea and the 
range of salt air, but no use has been 
found for it as yet. It is tough and 
stringy—cuts like a knife when drawn 
through the hand: not even an army 
mule would condescend to devour it. It 
would probably make strong and durable 
wrapping-paper, but I don’t know that 
any experimenter in the paper line has 
yet tried it. 

We pass scattered farm-houses on our 
way. The pond yonder is Sesacacha, 
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where there is good fishing: away in 
the distance you can see the ocean and 
the harbor, with the gleam of town-spires 
in the horizon. Over here is Quidnet, 
a three-house village, of which the na- 
tives tell this story with a delicious 
gusto: Once upon a time the comman- 
der of an English steamer lost his reck- 
oning, and coming in sight of land he 
anchored to reconnoitre. A Quidnet 
fisherman, supposing he was in need of 
a pilot, put off in his dory to offer his 
services. As he rowed toward the great 
steamer, her captain leaned over the 
bulwarks and hailed him: “I say, my 
man, what place is that?” Fisherman— 
supposing he meant the village, which to 
him was bigger than London—«Quid- 
net.” The captain scratched his puzzled 
head: “Quidnet? Quidnet? Where 
in is Quidnet? There’s no such 
place on Her Majesty’s charts!” And 
I don’t believe that Quidnet has ever 
been chalked down on “ Her Majesty’s 
charts.” 

We go through the villages of Quaise 
and Polpis, but there is nothing worthy 
of remark about either of them. Near 
by here lived, alone, the last of his tribe, 
Abraham Quady, the sole survivor of the 
tribe of Indians who dwelt on Nantucket. 
Apropos of this mention, let me tell 
you, as we go home, a story of the old 
Indian. It will illustrate his Indian 
obstinacy and pride. Hanging upon the 
wall of the Athenzum Library in the 
town, is a fine portrait of Abraham, 
painted by a German artist, Mrs. Das- 
sell. When the portrait was painted, 
Abraham had a pair of new shoes, of 
which he was very proud. The object 
of the artist was to paint a natural not a 
romantic picture, and to do this she de- 
sired the subject to appear in his «“every- 
day clothes.” Abraham did not com- 
monly wear shoes, but he was not going 
to have people suppose him so poor as 
to be shoeless. The artist objected, and 
Abraham grew huffy. There was a 
good chance for the canvas to be devoted 
to some other subject than a portrait of 
the last of the Wampanoags. But Mrs. 
Dassell thought of a happy device: «If 
you will let me paint you barefooted, I 
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will put your shoes in the front of the 
picture, where everybody will see them 
the first thing.” The old man clutched 
at the idea; and when you go into the 
Athenzum to see Abraham Quady’s pic- 
ture, the first object to attract your eye 
in it will be the mighty brogans. 
That same Athenzum is worth a visit. 
It has a library of perhaps three thou- 
sand volumes, in a well-kept room; a 
museum, where are collected many rare 
curiosities —Indian war clubs, carved 
paddles, models of canoes, South Sea 
Island costumes, Esquimaux seal-skin 
suits, rare shells and minerals, specimens 
of sailors’ carved work, etc., mostly gifts 
from sea-captains, who have collected 
them during whaling voyages. The cu- 
riosities in this museum are of a class 
not often seen in city collections. 
To-morrow, if you are not too tired 
with to-day’s experience, we will accom- 
pany a squantum party to Maddeket. 
These Indian names are very conve- 
nient for poor etymologists. You can 
spell them a different way every time, 
and yet never miss fire. For instance, 
Maddeket, Madeket, Madaket, Mattaket, 
Madequet, Maddequet, Matequet, Mata- 
quit, and so on, a@ nauseam.) But what 
is a squantum? You will search the 
dictionaries in vain for its definition ; 
but it is the kingliest bit of entertain- 
ment that ever befell you. A pic-nic, yet 
not a pic-nic; a family party, yet not a 
family party; a fishing excursion, yet 
not a fishing excursion; a clambake, yet 
more than a clambake: all these and 
more are feeble approximations to the 
glories of a Nantucket squantum. To 
enjoy a squantum, you must throw all 
care to the winds, and give yourself to 
unrestrained pleasure. It is the freest, 
jolliest, most do-as-you-please kind of 
a gathering to be found in Yankeeland. 
Word is given in advance, and those 
who are to participate rendezvous at an 
early hour at some spot agreed upon. 
They are armed with fishing, clam-dig- 
ging, pot-boiling, dinner-eating imple- 
ments—green corn for roasting, potatoes 
for baking. The remaining and major 
part of the day’s fare will be provided 
. by sea and shore. The procession forms 
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and takes its line of march through the 
rutted grooves of “the commons” to the 
spot designated for the day’s halt. A 
boat’s crew is made up to go fishing ; 
another party digs clams on the shore; 
others prepare the uncouth fireplace— 
just a hole in the ground, lined with 
stones ; the ladies engage themselves in 
various household duties preparatory to 
the grand feast of the day. We are 
guests, so there will be no objection if 
we lounge away by ourselves. This 
harbor of Maddeket was originally se- 
lected as the proper place for a settle- 
ment, but other counsels prevailed, and 
this proposed settlement was never made, 
The large island abreast of us is Tuck- 
ernuck, belonging to Nantucket. Be- 
yond it is uninhabited Muskeget, another 
of Nantucket’s baby islands. They are 
probably the shakings of the old sa- 
chem’s moccasins. The dim haze in 
the distance is the mainland. A mirage 
sometimes lifts it into distinct view. 
Just outside of Tuckernuck is a line 
of shoals upon which luckless ships 
sometimes strike. An Irish emigrant 
packet was wrecked there a few years 
ago: her passengers were brought to 
Nantucket before being sent to their 
destination. I don’t believe any of them 
have forgotten the kind sympathy and 
generous charity of the good people of 
Nantucket. 

But I guess we had better get back 
again: I see that the fishermen and 
clam-diggers have returned. Lo! the 
smoke of incense ariseth from the camp ! 
Everybody is busy. The pot is boiling; 
and from it arises an aroma such as 
Hebe never sniffed. Talk of food for 
the gods!—there is that in that pot 
infinitely more delectable—food for men. 
That is a fish chowder which steams 
and sizzles and throws out clouds 
of appetite-provoking fumes. By the 
side of the pot is the below-ground bake- 
oven, in which are cooking fish and 
clams, corn and potatoes, and other de- 
lectables of the cuisine. Soyer never 
sent to the table such a roystering feast 
as will be served up by and by. And, 
from the bustle of the ladies, we judge 
that the dining hour is near at hand. | 
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Uncover the ovens, take off the pot. 
There they are, smoking hot. Help 
yourself: it is one of our squantum 
prerogatives that you can eat as much 
as you please, as well as how you 
please. Dip a clam-shell into your 
dish of chowder: Nature furnishes us 
with spoons. Delmonico can put in the 
fancy touches, and serve up a dinner for 
a President ; but there is but one Nan- 
tucket, and squantum is its royal enter- 
tainment. Now, if you are full, lie back 
behind the fumes of your Chingarora, 
and confess that Nantucket is not dead, 
nor yet dozing, so long as her people 
can plan and perfect such dolce-far- 
nientes as these squantums. 

There are a plenty of other sights and 
sounds in and around Nantucket which 
would interest, amuse and instruct you. 
The next time you come this way, I 
guess, if I may exercise that privilege, 
that the end of your vacation will be 
farther from its beginning than it has 
been this year. 

The natives of Nantucket are widely 
scattered. There is no spot upon earth 
that has not been trod by their adven- 
turous feet. Its young men and women 
instinctively look forward to the maturity 
of years and the severance of their home 
ties as simultaneous events. Go into 
any quarter of the globe, and you will 
run across some stray Nantucketer, who 
is poking around in search of fun and 
fortune. They out-Yankee all the rest 
of Yankeedom. They have sturdily and 
steadily pioneered the star of empire on 
its westward way. A portion of San 
Francisco bears the suggestive name of 
New Nantucket; and there is an island 
in the Pacific Ocean of the same name 
—both localities christened by Nantucket 
sponsors. 

This disconnected sketch of Nan- 
tucket would be incomplete without a 
brief recital of the glories of an ancient 
sheep-shearing. Henry T. Tuckerman, 
in Zhe Criterion, thus writes of this 
local festival : 

“An old town on the north-east- 
ern extremity of an island—the near- 
est approach to which overland is from 
the southern shore of Cape Cod—was 
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eagerly visited annually, until within a 
few years, by those who delight in prim- 
itive character and local festivals. The 
broad plain beyond this town was long 
held in common property by the inhabit- 
ants as a sheep-pasture. It may be that 
the maritime occupations of the natives,’ 
their insular position and frugal habits 
imparted, by contrast, a singular relish 
to the rural episode thus secured in their 
lives of hazardous toil and dreary ab- 
sence as sailors and whalemen; but it 
is remarkable that amid the sands of - 
that island flourished one of the heart- 
iest and most characteristic of New Eng- 
land festivals. Simplicity of manners, 
hardihood, frankness, the genial spirit 
of the mariner, and the unsophisticated 
energy and frankness of the sailor’s 
wife, gave to the Nantucket ‘sheep- 
shearing’ a rare and permanent fresh- 
ness and charm. Unfortunately, dis- 
cord, arising from the conflicting inter- 
ests of these islanders, at length made 
it desirable to restore peace by sacrifi- 
cing the flocks—innocent provocations of 
this domestic feud: the sheep were sold, 
and the unique festival to which they 
gave occasion vanished with them. We 
must turn to that most available re- 
source, an old newspaper, for a descrip- 
tion of this now obsolete holiday : 

Sheep-Shearing.—This patriarchal 
festival was celebrated on Monday and 
Tuesday last in this place with more 
than ordinary interest. For some time 
previous the sheep-drivers had been 
busily employed in collecting from all 
quarters of the island the dispersed 
members of the several flocks, and com- 
mitting them to the great sheepfold, about 
three miles from town, preparatory to the 
ceremonies of ablution and devestment. 

«¢The principal enclosure contains 
three hundred acres: toward one side 
of this area, and near the margin of a 
considerable pond, are four or five cir- 
cular fences, one within the other—like 
Captain Symmes’ concentric curves— 
and about twenty feet apart, forming a 
sort of labyrinth. Into these circuits 
the sheep are gradually driven, so as to 
be designated by their “ear marks,” and 
secured for their proper owners in sheep- 
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cotes arranged laterally, or nearly so, 
around the exterior circle. Contiguous 
to these smaller pens, each of which is 
calculated to contain about one hundred 
sheep, the respective owners had erected 
temporary tents, wherein the operation 
of shearing was usually performed. The 
number of hands engaged in the service 
may be imagined from the fact that one 
gentleman is the owner of about one thou- 
sand sheep, another of seven hundred, and 
numerous others of smaller flocks, vary- 
ing in number from three or four hun- 
dred down to a single dozen. The busi- 
ness of identifying, seizing and yarding 
the sheep creates a degree of bustle that 
adds no small amusemeht to the general 
activity of the scene. The whole num- 
ber of sheep and lambs brought within 
the great enclosure is said to be sixteen 
thousand. There are also several large 
flocks sheared at other parts of the 
island. 

«“¢As these are the only important 
holidays which the inhabitants of Nan- 
tucket have ever been accustomed to 
observe, it is not to be marveled at that 
all business should on such occasions be 


suspended, and that the labors attendant 
thereon should be mingled with a due 


share of recreation. Accordingly, the 
fancies of the juvenile portion of our 
community are for a long time prior to 
the annual shearing occupied in dreams 
of fun and schemes of frolic. With the 
mind’s eye they behold the long array 
of tents, surmounted with motley banners 
flaunting in the breeze, and stored with 
tempting titbits, candidates for money 
and for mastication. With the mind’s 
ear they distinguish the spirit-stirring 
screak of the fiddle, the gruff jangling 
of the drum, the somniferous sorzando 
of the jewsharp, and the enlivening 
scruffle of little feet in a helter-skelter 
jig upon a deal platform. And their 
visions, unlike those of riper mortals, 
are always realized; for, be it known, 
that, independent of the preparations 
made by persons actually concerned in 
the mechanical duties of the day, there 
are erected on a rising ground in the 
vicinity of the sheep-field, some twenty 
pole and sail-cloth edifices, furnished 
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with seats, and tables, and casks, and 
dishes, severally filled with jocund faces, 
baked pigs, punch and cakes, and sur- 
rounded with divers savory concomitants 
in the premises, courteously dispensed 
by the changeful master of ceremonies, 
studious of custom and emulous of cash. 
For the accommodation of those merry 
urchins and youngsters who choose to 
“trip it on the light fantastic toe,” a floor 
is laid in one corner, over which presides 
some African genius of melody, brand- 
ishing a cracked violin, and drawing 
most moving notes from its agonized 
intestines by dint of griping fingers and 
right-angled elbows. 

«“¢We know of no parallel for this 
section of the entertainment other than 
what the Boston boys were wont to de- 
nominate “ Nigger ’Lection”—so called 
in contradistinction from «Artillery Elec- 
tion.” At the former anniversary, which 
is the day on which “who is governor” 
is officially announced, the blacks and 
blackees are permitted to perambulate 
the Mall and Common, to buy ginger- 
bread and beer with the best of folks, 
and to mingle in the mysteries of paw- 
paw. But on the latter day, when the 
grave and chivalrous corps, known as 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, parade for choice of officers— 
which officers are to receive their de- 
plomas directly from the hands of His 
Excellency the Governor and Comman- 
der-in-chief, in open day, and in the au- 
gust presence of all sorts of civil and 
martial dignitaries—why, woe to the 
sable imp that shall ¢en adventure his 
woolly poll and tarnished cuticle within 
the hallowed neighborhood of nobility. 

«“<¢On previous days the sheep had 
been collected from every quarter of the 
island, driven into the great fold at Mia- 
comet (the site of an ancient Indian 
settlement, about a mile from town), se- 
lected and identified by their respective 
owners, placed in separate pens, and 
subjected to the somewhat arduous pro- 
cess of washing in the large pond con- 
tiguous. After this preparatory ablution, 
they were then ready to “throw off this 
muddy vesture of decay” by the aid of 
some hundreds of shearers, who began 
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to ply their vocation on Monday morn- 
ing, seated in rude booths or beneath 
umbrageous awnings ranged around the 
circular labyrinth of enclosures, wherein 
the panting animals awaited the divest- 
ment of their uncomfortable jackets. 
The space partially occupied by the un- 
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shorn and their contented lambs, and in 
other spots exhibiting multitudes strip- 
ped of their fleece and clamorously 
seeking their wandering young, pre- 
sented to the eye and ear of the stranger 
many sights and sounds somewhat 
rare.” 
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I AM sitting up alone with the corpse 

of the only man I ever loved. He 
lies so still, so awfully still, that the 
bloody uniform, the rigid head, with the 
calm, determined features, the stiff hands 
—one pressed over his heart where the 
note had been—all are terrifying to me. 
The note, soaked through with a drop of 
blood, that summoned me to this lonely 
vigil, reads : 


«I wish Annette to sit up alone with 
“my dead body, and read Southey’s Zha- 
faba. She will care for Eveleen. 

«“ HENRY PARKHILL.” 


It was a strange request. Eveleen 
was his wife and my sister—my darling, 
beautiful younger sister, just two years a 
wife and now a widow. Did coming 
death make him wiser? Did he then 
for the first time know that I had once 
loved him? Or was his mind leaving 
him? They said his last words were, 
« Annette! Annette !” 

And yet he had always been a devoted 
husband to Eva. She was young and 
beautiful, and every one had said, when 
they were married, that it was “a pure 
love match.” Those last words, « An- 
nette, Annette,” set me dreaming strange- 
ly. I have stirred the fire brightly, that 
it may make no ghostly shadows, and 
reached down my old portfolio, and am 
writing to keep up my courage. I have 
turned my back to the corpse. I re- 
member a time, long ago, when I loved 
him as only a woman can who loves but 
once. It is all useless now to say how 


that was: how I looked up to him as 
my king, and down at him as my child ; 
how I looked at him from every point of 
view; how my whole soul wrapped 
around and around him; how my heart 
was never alone, but always had him to 
think about and to croon over; how I 
laughed at him and loved him; how 
he suited me in my gay moods, and how 
the thought of him grasped and shook 
me in my earnest moods. He was all 
to me. This dead man was once all 
that the world contained for me—my 
light, my future, almost my life. I look 
back on that former self with pity and 
commiseration, as I would on some one 
else. I have passed a chilling stream 
since then, that has washed the old 
identity away from me. I will turn back 
and dream again to-night. 

I thought then that he loved me. 
His eyes haunted me, his thoughts and 
attentions were always mine, until one 
evening he gave me this same Zhaluada. 
Then his manner changed. He was 
fitful, sometimes cold and constrained, 
and then as suddenly his eyes and tones 
would change to melting tenderness. He 
asked me if I had read it, and I-answer- 
ed, hastily and casually, « Yes.” It was 
a falsehood. I had intended to read it, 
but the strange alteration in his manner 
had so puzzled me that when I was alone 
I could do nothing but think over it. . 

When I had answered “Yes,” his 
gray eyes gave a Clear, searching look, 
and his deep voice seemed to tremble 
with eagerness as he said, « And what 
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do you think?” I was surprised, and 
answered, “ Why, you are wasting a good 
deal of feeling on the subject.” 

Instantly his face became cold, ashen. 

I exclaimed, “Henry—Henry Park- 
hill! what is it?” 

He rose and walked away without 
answering, and an hour afterward I saw 
him leaning heavily against a tree, like a 
man who had had a blow. It was all 
inexplicable to me. At dinner that day 
he was quiet and kind, and his manner 
never changed afterward. I was patient 
and waited. Sometimes the love that 
was in me cried out for food. I must 
have the old tender ways of performing 
trifling services. I must have the old 
kind glances and loving tones. Some- 
times I would get up and walk half the 
night, with my hands clasped above my 
head, and a famishing cry ever repeating 
itself in my heart: «Give me Henry, or 
I die!’ But I could not die. 

A few weeks after that morning, Eve- 
leen came home from school. She was 
lovely. Let me think of her as she 
looked then: I need to remember her 
now. The slender, graceful figure, the 
light, floating curls, the good, trustful, 
charming face, with its infantine sweet- 
ness ; the sweet, spoilt-child voice, with 
its sauciness that was never saucy, 
and its fondness that was so witching. 
The butterfly wings have gone now. I 
loved her then, I love her now, with a 
greater love than sisters ordinarily bear 
for each other, but I never wanted to be 
like her. Strange to say, I had always 
a curious fascination for myself. I never 
wished to change my dark-ringed, agate 
eyes, that seemed to have a white light 
burning in them when I looked at them 
in the mirror: I liked my large mouth, 
with its: mobility; my short nose was 
piquant, and lightened my otherwise 
mournful cast of countenance. Then, 
too, my white forehead, with its straight, 
black brows, suited me; my complex- 
ion, which was neither fair nor dark, but 
a shadowed, waxen pallor, reminded me 
too strongly of Goethe’s Mignon to be 
anything but beautiful. If I had been a 
painter, just such a face would have been 
my foundation for every picture intended 
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for a display of the passions, and the 
difference of expression would have made 
the faces entirely unlike. Henry Park- 
hill used to say my one set of features 
held the whole range of human feeling, 
and—he would end with a laugh—could 
change sometimes even to beauty. 

Eveleen’s brightly tender look was 
sometimes very sweet to me, purifying 
and calming; and again it insensibly 
irritated me, it was so shallow and weak, 
and I would have changed it to anything 
else, even anger, if I could. But when 
those soft, uplifted eyes looked at Henry 
Parkhill, and I saw, as soon as he did, 
the love that lighted them, then I turned 
away—strong, resolute to forget, to harden 
myself, to deceive myself into thinking 
that I had never cared for him. There 
seemed to be a valve in my heart that 
closed down and smothered the love in- 
stantly. And I went on my way, acting, 
talking, smiling just as though the soul 
were not gone out of me, and I was not 
an empty hull. I was then a devoted 
hospital visitor, and many wondered that 
I could bear the constant rack on which 
my sympathy stretched—how I 
could calmly watch the agonies of the 
dying, and quietly hear the last horrible 
cry for mercy when the torments of the 
condemned had already begun, and the 
dead despair of the last groan, “Too 
late! too late!’ Ah! blessed is the 
hospital visitor without a heart! I was 
gentle and soothing in my manner—a 
habit contracted in the days when a suf- 
fering worm was pain to me—but no 
sympathy, no blessed human feeling, was 
in me. 

In the mean time, Eveleen was to be 
married to Henry Parkhill. The night 
of the wedding, just before the ceremony, 
I was leaving Eveleen’s room, where I 
had been quieting and calming her, 
when I met Henry Parkhill on the 
stairs. I had my most cordial smile all 
ready for the occasion, and was passing 
him with a merry word, when his wistful 
look stopped me. ’ 

« Annette,” he said, coming close to 
me and laying his hand on my head, 
«“ God bless you and forgive me.” 

I looked up in his face, and my lips 
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« felt for a smile,” but could not find it. 
He looked at me with a wondering gaze 
and turned away. I walked into a dark 
room just behind me, and, closing the 
door, sat down, with my head against it, 
upon the floor. I sat in a blind, dead, 
vacant way, without feeling or thinking, 
a good while, and then getting up, I 
crept down stairs, just in time to take 
my place as bridesmaid. 

The time ‘passed heavily enough, but 
still it passed. It was a comfort to me, 
and the only one I had, to see that 
the months were going, and that « horri- 
ble appetite for death,” that unexpressed 
and inexpressible longing for the grave— 
the grave, the quiet and the darkness— 
took firm hold upon me. 


And yet who so constantly cheerful . 


as 1? Who so bright and active? I 
think I received more admiration than I 
ever remember to have had before. My 
face lost its dark shadows, and became 
lighter and brighter—a surface express- 
ion—though the old eyes would look 
terrifically at me at nights from the 
depths of the mirror. They had a fam- 
ished look, but why was it? I felt 
nothing—how then could I need any- 
thing? 

One night we were sitting around the 
fire in this very room, about a year after 
Eveleen’s marriage. She was sitting on 
that ottoman, sewing, just before the 
fire, which brightened the tint of her blue 
dress, that, ccutrasting with the light 
curls and peach-blossom complexion, 
made an effective picture. I was over 
there in the shadow by the mantel, tell- 
ing them a long story that I was impro- 
vising. It was a common habit for me 
to improvise in that way for their amuse- 
ment. Henry was standing opposite, 
leaning on the mantel and looking down 
at me. At some point in my narrative 
he said, 

“ That’s like Southey’s 7halaba.” 

«TI have never read it,” I said. 

« Not anything in. it ?” he asked, in a 
strange, unnatural voice. 

“No. The clasp is a little difficult to 
unfasten, and I have never opened it. 
You remember I said once that I had, 
but it was a fib.” 
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Just then he sat down slowly, and as 
the light fell on his face, ] wondered I 
had not noticed before how old and worn 
he looked. I continued my story, and 
as I finished he raised his head, looked 
at me helplessly and gasped, « Water !” 


Eveleen rushed to him, but putting © 


her off with one hand and taking the 
glass of water I held, he drank it and 
leaned back in the chair. He'did not 
seem weak or fainting, but his whole 
face was locked, as though in a mortal 
convulsion. After a little he smiled 
faintly and reassured Eveleen. «It was 
only a spasm of the heart,” he said. 

The effect of that never afterward 
seemed to leave him, and sometimes, 
when we were alone together, he would 
look just as he did then. I thought he 
was afraid of terrifying Eveleen. We 
recommended medical advice, but he 
steadily refused to see a physician ; and 
when the war came he suddenly accepted 
a commission, and was ordered to the 
front almost immediately. 

The night he was to leave he knocked 
at my door, and said, « Hurry—dress: 
I am going, and must see you.” I 
came out in a few moments. He was 
standing writing on a slip of paper rest= 
ing against the wall. He folded the slip 
of paper and put it in his pocket-book : 
then turning to me, held out his arms. 
Eveleen was waiting for him at the foot 
of the stairs. I did not move. He 
came to me, lifted me in his arms and 
ran down the stairs with me. For one 
second his lips scorched mine: then he 
put me down on the lower step. Eve- 
leen was waiting for him, and I walked 
quietly up stairs, undressed, went back 
to bed and slept heavily until morning. 

The first news from him was the 
published bulletin telling of his mortal 
wound, received in the first fight: “Brave 
to rashness,” was the comment. He 
had made a hopeless charge, and half 
his men were killed or wounded. Next 
came the body and the note. Did I 
weep? Can the dead weep? I am 
even as he. TZhalaba! Thalaba/ Vi 
get it down and look at it. Strange that 
it should always have so affected him! 
Here is the book. It is beautifully 
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bound—a fancy of his. I’ll stop writing 
and read. 

* * * 


I have seen it. Let me write it, that 
I may preserve my reason. After the 
clasp was opened, there fell out this 
paper, bearing the date of the day he 
gave the book to me: 


“ANNETTE WILDER: I love you— 
I have always loved you. No man could 
ever love you half so well. Will you 
be everything to me ?—will you be my 
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wife? My heart is so full I cannot 
write. Answer me if I may hope: if 
not, be silent. 
Yours always, 
« HENRY PARKHILL.” 


As I write these words the first hu- 
man feeling that I have felt for two long 
years comes back to me. God grant that 
with the suffering may come some heav- 
enly healing—that I may «know where- 
fore He has afflicted me.’ 


THE DISPUTE ABOUT LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


great preponderance, sometimes 
approaching the dimensions of a 
monopoly, which the study of the an- 
cient languages so long enjoyed among 
the means of education, was sure to pro- 
voke a reaction some day. Unfortunately, 
the discussion which ensued has been 
generally conducted by persons who had 
either a direct personal interest or a 
strong motive of amour propre for the 
maintenance of the old or the substitu- 
tion of the new system, so that they are 
apt to aim at victory rather than truth. 
Mr. Lowe enunciates four classes of sub- 
jects as affording the most valuable ma- 
terials for study. A critic replies that 


-with three of these four preferred classes 


dogs are more specially conversant than 
men. The answer is quite as telling as 
the original statement, and goes about 
as far—that is, a very little way indeed 
—toward deciding the difficulty. It has 
been affirmed that our trouble arises from 
each party’s undervaluing, or rather re- 
fusing to value at all, the other’s special- 
ties. But this we consider a hasty 
conclusion. Blindly to depreciate what 


one does not know is the mark, not of 
special knowledge, but of general igno- 
rance. It is the vice of the “self-made,” 
not of men really cultivated in any direc- 
tion. A smatterer in science may de- 


nounce Latin and Greek as “rubbish :” 
a superannuated pedant may close his 
eyes against the light of modern dis- 
covery; but we doubt if any real scholar 
at the present day looks upon a savant 
with disrespect, or if any real savant 
wishes to make a clean sweep of the 
Humanities. What the two sides differ 
—and so strongly differ—about, is the 
value of their favorite pursuits as instru- 
ments of general education. 

But here, at the outset of our inquiry, 
an obstacle meets us in the shape of this 
question : Ought there to be any general 
education at all? And this obstacle is 
not a phantasm of the imagination or a 
puppet of our own manufacture. Very 
respectable authorities have advocated 
the position, and (unless we are greatly 
mistaken) it is assigned as the theoreti- 
cal basis of a new method of teaching. 
« How futile to suppose,” say these per- 
sons, “that a human being can learn to 
do one thing by doing another! It is 
by trying to do the thing itself that he 
first succeeds in performing it somehow ; 
and by doing it again and again he 
finally succeeds in doing it well.” There 
is a semblance of practical common 
sense about this view, which renders it 
plausible for a moment ; but very brief 
reflection is necessary to show that it 
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can hold good only of those employ- 
ments to which the Athenian charientes 
would emphatically have applied their 
favorite depreciatory epithet, danausos— 
employments mechanical, physical, alto- 
gether unintellectual. A circus-rider will 
probably understand his business better 
at the age of twenty if he has been in- 
itiated into it at the age of three; but 
the future lawyer or statesman is hardly 
prepared for the perusal of Blackstone 
and Wheaton, Puffendorf and Grottus, 
as soon as he is able to read. And as 
applied to the predestined parson, the 
idea seems not only absurd but irrever- 
ent; though perhaps this ought not to be 
counted as an objection, since we have 
seen it gravely asserted that respect for 
any person or thing is not a democratic 
or American virtue, and the results of 
some successful practice apparently war- 
rant the conclusion that reverence is not 
a quality having special connection with 
the popular pulpit. 

Be this as it may, an advanced age is 
certainly required to develop some of the 
most important intellectual faculties, not 
merely those exercised in the profes- 
sional pursuits of matured life, but even 
such as are chiefly used for educational 
purposes. £. g., mathematical ability 
frequently shows itself at a late stage of 
boyhood, while, on the other hand, early 
promises of it are often fallacious. Be- 
sides, there seems something absurd in 
making an American boy’s education 
consist of the things which he is to 
practice when grown up, while it is so 
uncertain what these things will be. In 
old countries, where society runs mostly 
in fixed social and pecuniary grooves, 
the infant’s destiny may be marked out 
from his cradle. His profession is cho- 
sen for him beforehand: he can with diffi- 
culty avoid it—with still greater difficulty 
change it in after life. But the American, 
who by no means necessarily adopts his 
father’s profession or the profession of 
his father’s choice, who can change his 
occupation with even greater facility than 
he can choose it, who is apt to pride 
himself on being a little of everything— 


‘* Schcenobates, pictor, aliptes, 
Grammaticus, rhetor, 


medicus, magus 
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if not omnia novit, at any rate omnia 
JSecit—he surely, of all men, requires a 
general preparatory foundation. In say- 
ing this we say nothing to prejudge the 
question whether this general education 
should be based on literature or science, 


words or facts, things old or things’ 


new.* 

Thus, then, we have made a step, but 
an extremely short one; for the neces- 
sary amount of general education on 
which all parties agree is scanty enough. 
First, the “three R’s” of Curtis (not 
George W. or George T., but Sir Wil- 
liam) ; then a very, very rudimentary 
acquaintance with geography and _his- 
tory, and the fundamental truths of the 
Copernican System; and then—what 
then? Alas, there is no more! We 
dare not even add grammar to the list, 
for some persons have undertaken to 
simplify the situation, as a Frenchman 
would say, by denying the existence of 
English grammar, while some others, 
admitting that there is such a thing in 
the abstract, deny its importance for 
practical purposes.f 

Once beyond these rudiments, the 
variety of competing studies may well 
give us pause and puzzle. 
the uneducated Jarvenu confused be- 
tween the claims cf old Literature and 
young Science—the liberally educated 
man is often deceived in his calculations. 
Neither tastes nor talents are hereditary, 
and the course of training which has 


* There is indeed one sense in which the theory of 
special preparation is true to even a greater extent than 
its advocates claim. No man’s intellectual constitution 
is exactly like any other’s; therefore, if we could deal 
with individuals separately, we should make particular 
modifications in each individual case. We are told, in 
general terms, that Louis Napoleon’s son pursues the 
same studies as the youth of his age at the Parisian 
lycées ; but we may be sure that he does not learn ex- 
actly the same things in exactly the same way. For 
the majority, however, this consideration must always 
be purely abstract and hypothetical. 

+ Brief as our catalogue is, some may say that it in- 
cludes too much. Geography and history are precisely 
two of the studies with utter neglect of which the 
old school is charged. But facts will not bear out the 
assertion. If there ever was any place of which we 
might suppose it literally true, that place was Eton 
twenty-odd years ago. But the Etonians then had 
their course of geography, including the practical de- 
tail of map-drawing, and their text-book of history— 
very bad, to be sure, but not worse, on the whole, than 
their elementary classical works. 
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succeeded with the father threatens to 
fail with the son. Let us survey the 
ground before us, and try to get some 
correct idea of its extent. The following 
division, without pretending to scientific 
accuracy and method (since at several 
points it is difficult to draw the dividing 
lines clearly), may give a fair notion of 
the subjects, most of which are actually 
in use, and the rest strongly advocated 
as means of general education : 

1. The Classics (we give them this 
position simply on account of their an- 
tiquity). In their full range they include 
the Greek and Latin languages and lit- 
erature, the classical period of ancient 
history, particularly Greek and Roman 
political history, a good deal of Com- 
parative Philology and the Elements of 
Civil Law. 

2. The Modern Languages. These, 
also, in their full range, involve much 
Comparative Philology ; likewise what 
is frequently styled Belles-Lettres : we 
mean modern literary history—English, 
of course, included. We think, too, that 
English Grammar should properly be 
placed here, though there was an old delu- 
sion (not yet quite exploded in England) 
that it might be somehow incidentally 
acquired in learning Latin. 

3. Mathematics, pure and mixed. 

4. The Physical Sciences, often called 
the Positive Sciences, from their great 
dependence on observation and experi- 
ment. 

5. A group of subjects which the 
English have thrown roughly together 
under the very inadequate name of 
Moral Sciences. We should rather call 
them Ethics and Politics, though this 
title also lacks completeness, for the 
group includes Logic and Mental Philo- 
sophy* (or, at least, the history of it). 
Besides these, it comprises Moral Philo- 
sophy (here, again, it might be safer to 
say the History of Moral Philosophy), 
Political Economy, the Elements of In- 


* To avoid any appearance of partisanship, we use 
Mental Philosophy in preference to the old term, Met- 
aphysics, or the new term, Psychology. But if any 
one prefers to use the word Psychology, we have no 
particular objection, any more than to his explaining 
certain philological and ethnological phenomena after 
the new Aryan rather than the old Pelasgic fashion. 

Vou. II.—19 
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ternational Law, and of Civil Law so far 
as it is the basis of International. Also, 
Modern History 

6. Rhetoric and Composition. Logic 
ought to come in here, but the general 
Anglo-Saxon practice has been to include 
it in No. 5. 

Here is a pretty extensive curriculum ; 
yet many and large additions might 
easily be made to it. Thus we have 
said nothing of Art; not from any want 
of admiration, much less want of re- 
spect, for the Fine Arts, but, first of all, 
because we consider them to be essen- 
tially specialties. To explain why they 
are so, or what further reasons we have 
for excluding them, would require too 
long a digression. Then, there are sun- 
dry aspirants to the rank of sciences 
and educational means which we shall 
not condescend to notice except by the 
most distant allusion. 

This is what may be taught—more or 
less of it according to the teacher’s 
ability, the student’s capacity and indus- 
try, and the time allowed. (That all of 
it should be really learned by any one, 
a fortiort by every one who professes 
to be liberally educated, is of course 
simply impossible.) 

Let us now see what has been taught. 

Without examining every country, it 
may be said generally that the Classics 
have always occupied a leading place in 
modern European liberal education: 
next to them come the Pure Mathe- 
matics. These two were the fzeces de 
resistance: any other studies allowed 
came in as hors d’euvre. In England, 
always famous for division of labor, the 
two educational staples were for a long 
time distributed between the two great 
universities. During the first quarter of 
the present century, to go no further 
back, Oxford was pretty much all clas- 
sics, and Cambridge (with the exception 
of two colleges, Trinity and King’s) 
pretty much all mathematics. This state 
of things has been largely modified, so 
far as the opportunity of studying other 
subjects and taking honors in them is 
concerned; but the very handsome 
emoluments which constitute no small 
incentive to study are almost exclusively 
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the rewards of classical or mathematical 
eminence. Hence these pursuits have 
almost a monopoly. As late as 1841, 
eighteen hundred Cambridge undergrad- 
uates furnished Sedgwick with a class of 
thirty* ; and about the same time fif- 
teen hundred Oxford undergraduates 
sent Buckland the precise number re- 
quired to form a congregation—namely, 
three. 

From two special absurdities of the 
English system, Continental instructors 
were generally free. They did not think 
it desirable that a boy should spend 
about seven years of his life in the 
manufacture of Latin and Greek verses, 
or possible to teach the grammar of 
their vernaculars indirectly through a 
classical medium. 

In our country, the dead languages 
have retained a good deal of their tra- 
ditional prestige and place, though not 
~ nearly so much as is often supposed and 
asserted. One reason of this was, that 
until within the last twenty years they 
were, as a general rule, very badly and 
imperfectly taught. Of late there has 
been a great improvement. But neither 
before nor since the change have our 
students been occupied in the composi- 
tion of «Latin Alcaics and Greek Iam- 
bics,” as some newspaper sages are fond 
of proclaiming. Things said in England 
half a century ago, and threatening to 
become anachronisms even there, have 
come down at tenth hand to sundry of 
our hack writers, and made part of their 
stock in trade: this business of the 
Latin Alcaics is one of them. 

Mathematics (chiefly pure) have oc- 
cupied a commanding position in our 
curriculum. Indeed, judging by the 
fairest test—the actual time which stu- 
dents spend upon them—they may be 
said to take the first place in most of 
our colleges. Still, they are not car- 
ried by any means -so far as in foreign 
institutions. 

The principal feature in our system, 

* Parontes oidamen, as Plato might have said, or, 
to translate freely, the writer of this article was one of 
the thirty. But Sedgwick was lucky in comparison 


with the professor of Political Economy, who was ac- 
tually unable to form a class for several successive 


years, 
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as contrasted with the European, and 
especially with the English, is the promi- 
nence given to English composition and 
public speaking. It is true that this has 
been partly the work of the students 
themselves, also that there are sympenqs 
of a reaction against it. 

As to the various sciences, moral and 
physical, that come under our fourth and 
fifth heads, the general practice has been 
to devote the last collegiate year to them 
all, at the rate of about a week to a sci- 
ence. This sounds like a joke: in one 
sense it was and is a joke on a very 
large scale. 

That the Modern Languages played so 
small a part in the liberal education of 
Anglo-Saxondom may seem at first sur- 
prising. Perhaps it is stretching a point 
to say “a small part :” they scarcely oc- 
cupied any place at all. An American . 
boy, if bred in one of our Atlantic cities, 
might know a little French and Spanish 
when he went to college. Once there, 
he had the best possible opportunity to 
forget them. The English lad never 
had that opportunity. But our wonder 
speedily ceases when we consider the 
social isolation from the European con- 
tinent to which moral no less than 
physical causes so long condemned both 
countries. 

And now what is proposed to be 
taught? What do the conservatives 
wish to retain, and the reformers or rev- 
olutionists to substitute? It is neces- 
sary to determine this point clearly, as 
there is a great deal of popular miscon- 
ception on the subject, much abetted by 
ignorance that tries to enlighten itself 
with the hackneyed English-review-de- 
rived traditions already mentioned. Ed- 
ucational reform is often supposed to 
mean a substitution of the study of 
everything else for the study of Greek 

and Latin. It is Classics (with perhaps 
the bare support of formal Logic) on 
one side, and ommne scibile on the other. 
Thus, the study of the Modern Lan- 
guages is assumed as an antagonist and 
rival to the study of the Ancient—an 
assumption warranted neither by theory 
nor fact. Putting aside (for reasons to 


be stated hereafter) the plea that a know- 
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ledge of the ancient European tongues 
assists us in the acquisition of the mod- 
ern, it is evident that the same intellec- 
tual abilities and tastes which qualify and 
incline a student to pursue the former, 
qualify and incline him to pursue the 
latter. They are more nearly connected 
than Geometrical and Analytical Mathe- 
matics. And, taking out those persons 
whose knowledge of foreign languages 
is professional (such as clerks in a house 
which does foreign business), the major- 
ity of those entitled to be called modern 
linguists wilt be found among men who 
have received a classical education. In 
our own country, the knowledge of 
French is just as unpopular as the know- 
ledge of Greek among the “self-made” 
and the “men of the people.” If Eng- 
lish and American students for the last 
half century have not, as a rule, been 
able to converse fluently in French or 
German, it is not because they were 
learning or had learned Latin and Greek, 
but from the local causes already noted. 
Will it be said that Classics take up the 
time which might be devoted to modern 
tongues, and therefore the two pursuits 
are mutually hostile? But we have seen 
that Mathematics occupy quite as much 
of our collegiate course as Classics; yet 
we do not hear it urged that the study 
of Algebra is antagonistic to or inter- 
feres with that of French. 

Again, it is said that an acquaintance 
with English Literature is more valuable 
than Classic lore. Here, also, an an- 
tagonism is assumed which has no real 
existence. When we ask for proof, it 
usually comes in some such shape as the 
story of the Oxford “don” who had 
never read Thackeray or heard of 
Punch. Even were the narrative strictly 
accurate, its point would be somewhat 
diminished by the consideration that 
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Thackeray himself had gone through a 
regular classical education, and that one 
of the leading contributors to Punch at 
that time was a First-Class in the Cam- 
bridge Classical Tripos and a Fellow of 
Trinity. All the really standard litera- 
ture of the language, except a few novels 
and a very few poems, is the work of 
classically-educated men : all the literary 
criticism that has been or will be pre- 
served is the work of scholars; and 
yet we are told that the study of the 
one subject involves ignorance of the 
other ! 

Shall we say, then, that the question 
is between Literature and Science as edu- 
cational means? This would certainly 
come nearer the mark. Such a division 
has a plausible appearance. Still, it will 
not bear close scrutiny. Logic can 
hardly be called Literature, or History, 
Science, whatever the latter may become 
hereafter. Few scholars would object 
entirely to Pure Mathematics, though 
many may think that they now occupy 
too large a place in the curriculum. 
And the new school makes much of 
Modern Literature: at least a large por- 
tion of it does so theoretically. 

The real question appears to be, 
Formation or Information? The old 
school aspires to train the mind—the 
new school, to store it. The former 
proposes to furnish tools—the latter, ma- 
terial. One holds up the power of as- 
similating and using knowledge—the 
other, the possession of knowledge as 
the object and test of education. 

Having gone thus far, our next move 
must be to review once more the various 
classes of studies already enumerated, 
for the purpose of ascertaining how they 
are divided between the hostile camps, 
and which of them occupy common 
ground. 


MY TWO. 


7 promised, Cousin Mildred, that when I 


Should reach my eighteenth year you would unfold 


The story of your life—you would reveal 

The mystery that hangs about those graves 

In which you said your heart was buried deep— 
Those graves upon the hill toward which we walk— 
Those graves o’er which the willow ceaseless weeps. 
Why do they lie so close together, and 

Quite sep’rate from all the rest? and why 

Do they lie there with us, the Nevils ?—they 

Who are not of us, do not share our blood ? 

For I do think the name of one, although 

Tis English to the core, hath never been 

United with our own; and I am sure 
That he who bore the other must have come 

From very*far away, across the seas, 

And that some Spanish mother must have sung 
That boy to sleep, needing no other song 

Than the sweet melody of his own name 

Upon her lips.” 


«Petite, deep my word— 
Reveal the mystery of those two graves ; 

And you will see they have a right to lie 
With us. I am a Nevil, child, and you 

Will see that they are mine and I am theirs. 
Yes, dear, I’ll keep my word, because I think 
My tale may help you. If I read aright 

Your face, our nature as our blood the same. 
My youth was somewhat different from yours. 
I had lived much secluded from the world : 

I knew but few: my knowledge of myself 
Was more imperfect, and my parents, too, 
Knew nothing of the child they loved so much, 
They should have known a Nevil could not be 
Without a spark of fire in the blood, 

Which must be kindled, could not be ignored. 
They laid my hand—TI laid it willingly, 
Thinking my heart went with it—in the hand 
Of him who bore that honest English name 
Which lives so brightly there upon his grave. 
It was not possible that woman should 

Take a more stainless hand, or lay her head 
Upon a purer heart, or bear a name 

More honored, than were his. I knew it well, 
And gave my plighted word in two short years 
To be his wife. Did I not love him too? 
Did I not love, as all my race had done, 
Truth, honor, justice, zeal, self-sacrifice ? 
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And these were his: why then I loved him well. 
Did I not love to see his strong, right arm 
Uplifted to defend the poor and weak ? 

Did I not love to hear that trumpet-voice 
Denounce the mean and base throughout the land? 
I did indeed: why then I loved him well. 

Who says I loved thee not, thou noble heart? 
Who dares to say that it was only pride, 

Honor and reverence I felt for thee ? 

Did I not give my heart’s affection too? 

Did I not love thee with each drop of blood? 
Each drop, I say, but one. Was it my fault 
Thou didst not kindle that? Was I to blame? 
Be still, be still there in thy quiet grave: 

Do not condemn me that I could not give 

That drop to thee: it could not, could not be. 
That fatal, fatal drop—the Nevils’ sin, 

The Nevils’ curse—did not belong to thee. 


“ Yes, yes, dear child, I will, I will be calm: 
I'll sit here ’neath the willow and weep too, 
And that will quiet me. Look not so grieved: 
I will not call our blood unholy blood, 
Or say, that though in some it leads to sin, 
And brings a curse therewith, ’tis so with all. 
Oh no, for it has often kindled to 
A holy flame; not seldom God hath used 
Its light and heat to lift and bless His world ; 
And in my case it might have flowed indeed 
In streagth and beauty. Yes, it had been well— 
_ Except—except— Who says it is not well? 
Who dares to say God’s will was thwarted here, 
And that it is not well with us—us three— 
Those two in God’s right hand, and I on earth? 
Do you sit there, my Alice: yes, just there. 
His dear head lies beneath that orange bloom: 
I plant the fragrant fruits and passion-flowers 
Of sunny Spain upon his Northern grave: 
You see they do not die for love of him. 
Yes, sit you there: he does not need me, dear. 
He was not wronged, but loved: my place is: here. 
Do I not love my place? Who dares to say 
That one is dearer than the other now? 
Doth not death sanctify and right all wrong? 


“But I must tell my story. One year passed 
And I was happy—happy and asleep. 
I waked at last. One day he brought his friend, 
His boyhood’s playmate and his manhood’s choice. 
Oh what a fearful waking from a dream ! 
Oh what a tempest born from a great calm! 
The Nevil drop of blood was reached at last: 
I saw too late I had not loved before. 
I saw my love was answered. Did I feel 
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The throbbing of that Southern Spanish blood ? 
I knew at least ’twas beating time with mine. 


“The power and the struggle were for both. 
We loved and fought with nearly equal strength. 
Down on my knees I vowed, «This love shall be 
A friendship, and no more: I will compel 
This spirit to sit quiet at my feet 
And own me master.’ On his face I read 
The same stern, fixed resolve. No word of love 
Did ever tremble on those tight-pressed lips ; 
He never touched my hand; he never passed 
So near my chair that he might stir my dress ; 
And yet I read his heart, and he read mine. 
Was Arthur blind? Blind in his nobleness, 
Too great to be suspicious, and too good. 
He could not fail to note the change in him— 
His Ramon, whom he loved so tenderly— 
But deemed his sad perplexities of life 
Had made him stern and moody. As for me, 
I saw he marked the paleness of my face, 
The yielding of the body to my grief: 
I saw he neither guessed nor dreamed the cause. 
One day he left us to be absent long: 
How trustingly he gave me to his friend 
To guard and comfort! When they bade farewell, 
I heard his words, not meant to reach my ear: 
‘Ramén, the Nevils bear their lamp of life 
Full oft beyond the threescore years and ten: 
I’ve known it to go out in early youth 
By a mere breath of wind. My Mildred’s cheeks 
Grow whiter every day. If you will bring 
Their color back, I’ll love you, could that be, 
More dearly than I ever loved before. 
Walk with her every day there by the sea 
Among the pines: their fragrant breath will spur 
Those flagging wheels of life.’ They parted so. 
Ramén insisted that his Arthur’s will 
Should be obeyed—obeyed in part at least. 
I walked each day among those solemn pines, 
But walked alone; the Spaniard’s honor matched 
The trust and faith of English Arthur well. 
The bluest blood of Spain was in his veins, 
As well as a great passion in his heart ; 
And so he could not stoop to meanness, sin. 
Child, be you sure of this—strong passions go 
Oft with a noble nature. Was I not 
Beloved as much, more than most women are? 
Was there not food for hatred ’twixt my two? 
Did not each spoil the other’s life? And yet 
They bore themselves like kings: you'll see, anon. 
My royal pair! my noble, peerless two! 
Your honor was as perfect as your love. 
Are ye not equal in my heart to-day? 
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Who dares to say that one is dearer now? 
My noble Spaniard and his English peer! 


“Two months went by. ’Twas August, and the sun 
Had almost sunk to sleep in the blue sea: _ 
I sat beneath the pines, which seemed to sing 
A sort of lullaby. I heard a step: 
Ere I could turn my head, I saw Ramén 
Close at my side, or rather at my feet. 
He told me that the time had come for him 
To go—to say farewell for evermore. 
He gave no reason, and he spoke no word 
Of tenderness, regret. I knew ’twas well, 
And yet I felt that my death-knell had rung. 
It had been agony to be so near 
And so divided, but ’twas death to part. 
I questioned whither did he mean to go. 
He said he knew not—anywhere—away ! 
No explanation still, no weakness, none: 
No word of love. What need, what need was there ? 
I knew his heart was breaking with my own. 
We sat there for one hour still as death, 
For we were dying—dying with the sun ; 
But he would rise again: we knew for us 
There never could be day on earth again. 
He rose at last and said: ‘The dew falls thick: 
I’ve guarded you—I’ve kept our Arthur’s charge. 
I must not fail at last: he comes to-night. 
You must go in—the evening air is chill. 
Farewell.’ He took my hand and pressed it hard: 
’Twas all; I could not bear it—he was gone. 
I could not bear it—no; for I was mad— 
The fault, the weakness, and the sin all mine. 
I shrieked, ‘Ramén! Ramén! come back, come back !’ 
I sprang toward him with my arms outstretched. 
He turned, he grasped me, held me to his heart. 
‘Mildred, farewell!’ No other word. 
One burning kiss on brow, on lips—no more: 
One passionate embrace—one, only one. 
‘Mildred, Ramén, farewell!’ We fell apart ; 
For Arthur, white as death, stood ’tween us two. 


« Another month went on—I stood alone: 
My two had left me, and I felt ’twas well; 
For they had gone together, hand in hand, 
Heart linked to heart more firmly than before. 
That perfect friendship Mildred had not broke. 
Yes, they had gone: together they would live, 
And die together—never, never wed, 
And never look upon their Mildred more. 
Arthur had been himself—all nobleness. 
He had believed our story—doubted not 
That he had witnessed all the treachery 
That we had wrought against him; that his eyes 
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Had looked upon the only stain we, took 

Upon our honor; that he had been wronged 
But one short moment; that he had but seen 
The sad defeat after a well-fought field ; 

And so he could forgive. No power on earth 
Could shake his perfect love and faith in both ; 
And down upon his knees he begged his friend 
To take the hand and heart that never now 
Could be his own. It could not, could not be: 
The Spaniard’s honor must not take that stain. 
His love was great—should know no death, nor change: 
There must not be a blot upon his shield: 

He could not wear a jewel that was dipped 

In his friend’s blood. A noble soul ne’er mounts 

To love or glory o’er another’s head. 

The Spaniard’s honor matched the Saxon’s faith ; 
And so they left me—O my two, my two! 

They said they would not look again on earth 

Upon their Mildred’s face, but meet her there 

Where pain and passion should be burned away. 
They spoke but truth, for when again I held 

My darlings on my heart death sealed their eyes. 
Their life could not be mine, but in their death 

God gave them to me—charged those angry waves, 
That spared so few when that brave ship went down, 
To yield them up and lay them at my feet. 

How grand they looked there, dead! so peaceful, too. 
The earthly fires all quenched! What was there then 
For mine to live on? So we died, we three. 

Said I not well my heart was buried here 

In these two graves? Doth it not plant that rue 
And blue forget-me-not at Arthur’s feet? 

And is it not my heart’s best blood that feeds 

The passion-flower growing o’er that head ? 

My love, my darling, my Ramén! Hush! hush! 

One is not dearer than the other now! 

My love is equal, for my two are dead! 

Arthur! Ramén! my tender, royal two ! 

My noble Spaniard and his English peer!” 
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'HERE is an inexpressible charm 
in the quiet solitude of an English 
country town, that, to one who has long 
suffered from the annoyances of hurried 
travel and the noisy turmoil of sight- 
seeing in large cities, is gratefully refresh- 
ing. There is a peaceful atmosphere 
that droops down upon the worn way- 
farer, and with renewing force banishes 
the spirit of weariness and insinuates 
itself into the nerves with dreamy soft- 
ness. Here there is a delightful sense 
of quietude that promises and fulfills the 
requirements of a traveler. 

So it is that in the month which is 
the pride of the generous year, in which 
the gay jewels of Nature flash upward 
to their Maker, the bustling guard lets 
out a travel-stained passenger into the 
trim little station of Warwick. The sun- 
shine sleeps on the fresh green leaves, 
sifting down through the crevices in va- 
 rying lines of light, and the bashful 
breeze has not the heart to disturb the 
rest that reigns around. The porters in 
their faded green jackets move lazily 
about and stare at the newly-arrived. 
Out from the depét stretches a broad 
street, smoothly graveled, edged with 
shadowy trees, whose moving foliage 
weaves soft patterns on the walls of the 
bright red-brick houses. Disdaining the 
allurements of the driver of the « fly,” a 
nondescript vehicle like a cross between 
a « Black Maria” and a discarded ’bus, 
we step out into the town. A pedes- 
trian, with his knapsack shouldered and 
trusty staff, causes quite a sensation, and 
the narrow window-panes are frames for 
curious faces slyly peeping out. Past the 
low, quaint, gable-roofed houses, and the 
cozy, unpretending shops, with strata of 
dust in the windows sufficient to puzzle 
a geological expert, we move on toward 
the centre. The rubicund «flesher” 
tucks his hands under his white apron 
and props up his doorway, looking as 
innocent and kindly as if he were not 
the purveyor of slaughtered beeves. 


IN WARWICKSHIRE. 


The housemaid, paying her domestic de- 
votions at the shrine of the narrow stone 
steps, rests from her brushing for a mo- 
ment to gaze at the vanishing heels of 
the stranger. The children, returning 
home from school, on whose happy faces 
are the relics of the last «mud-pies,” 
whisper shyly'together at the moving in- 
novation. Up the main street, on either 
side of which the snug houses are irreg- 
ularly crowded together, passing under 
the damp archway of the old gate, we 
come to the « Warwick Arms,” a fine 
old hostelry, every feature beaming with 
comfort—one of those jolly, low-browed, 
oak-floored inns which in days of old 
were the scene of many a merry meet- 
ing of the county squires and their ten- 
antry. Here, after the annual races, has 
been long and hard drinking—healths to 
the lucky, and grim pity for the plucked. 
How often has the lumbering six-horse 
coach, with its steaming leaders on the 
full run, freighted with passengers, bowled 
up to the door with a flourish on the 
horn and a crack of the lash, which is a 
lost art in these degenerate days, while 
the expectant landlady, with arms akim- 
bo, stands at the threshold, ready to give 
to all a cordial welcome! And as they 
change horses the little bar is thronged 
by the travelers, who joke with the rosy 
maid and refresh the inner man with her 
fragrant compounds. Those days are 
vanished now, and the iron horse has 
driven away his mote peaceful brethren ; 
and the inn stands lonely, with a shade 
of melancholy around it, as if ever hav- 
ing a sad retrospect upon the days that 
are no more. At the door is the sem- 
blance of a decayed clergyman, so se- 
date and proper in both garb and mien 
that it seems almost sacrilege to ask his 
service. But being rather anti-ritual- 
istic, it is not difficult for us to over- 
come these scruples, and we soon find 
that he will condescend to speak. 
Having taken possession of the coffee- 
room, “ Boots” removes the dusty shoes 
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and puts in their place some easy slip- 
pers, of a Procrustean pattern, to fit 
every demand ; and then we are left to 
meditate over a cigar. A plain, sparsely- 
furnished room meets the eye, the paper 
time-stained, a table in the centre, an 
easy-chair and a lounge; with engrav- 
ings illustrating scriptural texts hung 
upon the walls, representing hump- 
backed Isaacs and deformed angels; a 
fire-place, and a writing-table, on which 
lie Bradshaw, a copy of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
_ gress, on whose leaves the thumbs of 
years have left their autographs, and a 
History of Warwick, with the most in- 
teresting parts missing. Not a soul is 
to be seen in the street, and not a sound 
heard but the ticking of the tall clock in 
the hall, over whose top the little vessel 
has rocked for many a weary year on its 
miniature sea as the ceaseless pendulum 
has moved. It is long since the craft 
started on her voyage, and long it will 
be ere she reaches port. Inacorner of 
the sofa lies a huge cat, her soft purring 
scarcely audible, lazily blinking her eyes 
at the intruder with that well-bred stare 
so peculiar to England, descending even 
to the animals. The chariot of the sun 
is rolling slowly down the western slope, 
and the radiant colors stretch athwart the 
sky. Twilight steals on and wraps her 
dusky veil about the town, and lights be- 
gin to twinkle in the houses. The sol- 
emn bell tolls out for vesper service, and 
pious feet tend toward the holy sound to 
consecrate the labors of the day. Soon 
all is again hushed, and the full moon 
rises ; and now for a moonlight stroll. 
How still these places are! The foot- 
fall echoes on the pavement. Down to- 
ward the river winds a narrow path, and 
under the shadow of the castle’s wall 
we slowly pace to the brink of the 
stream. The Avon here is a small, 
silky stream, with a faint current, resting 
beneath the lofty towers, while the grace- 
ful willows droop their softly-stirring 
branches over the surface. Seated on 
the turf, the scene comes out to us in 
all its simple beauty. «Gleaming like a 


silver sickle,” the stream winds slowly 
around the sedgy banks, nestling up 
under the turf, a darling home for the 
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sprites of the fountain, who in the pale 
light can frolic about the waving reeds 
with blithe happiness, while the ‘stars 
wink down at the revels. Here Puck 
can hold his merry court, and, seated on 
a lily, see his courtiers enjoy all the 
comforts of a “retired watering-place.” — 
The castle rises high and sombre, its 
dark gray walls piling black against the 
transparent sky. The towers and bat- 
tlements no longer feel the tramp of the 
armed sentinel ; the drawbridge long ago 
has decayed and the moat been filled ; 
the portcullis has rusted slowly away. 
No more do the courtly dames, not so 
high-born as not to stoop to the intrigues 
of Cupid, issue stealthily from the post- 
ern-gate to dally an hour on the river 
bank with some pleading favorite ; and 
the scream of the hawk or kestrel no 
longer mingles with the gayety of the 
hunting-parties as they emerge from the 
frowning gate. Shakespeare to the con- 
trary, there is much in a name: it may 
be the shell, but it grasps the kernel. 
And the name of Warwick carries with 
it a host of associations, personal and 
historical. Its earls have ever been 
famous, and it has been the arena of 
many of the most notable events of the 
proud English honor-roll. Here royalty 
has sought relief from the burden of 
public life, and here stubborn nobles have 
sneered at the sovereign power, secure 
in their high-walled fortress. The cas- 
tle stands like an album of the past, and 
every stone could tell a wondrous tale 
if it could loose its adamantine chains. 
It is a pretty conceit, that the block of 
marble contains the future statue sleep- 
ing, awaiting the hand of the sculptor to 
call it forth ; so in these crumbling walls 
are many records of the past, lingering 
for the touch of some divining hand. 
How slight a defence these walls would 
be at the present day, when swift steel 
shot laugh at all impediments, and St. 
Chassepét soon would hurl down the de- 
fenders that battled so doughtily of old! 
A plunge into the cool, refreshing stream 
is a pleasant break into reflection, and 
we slowly walk back to the inn and 
seek the favor of the dream-god. 
Rarely is a request to be called early 
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unattended to in the precise household, 
and, answering the summons, after a 
hearty breakfast out into the town we 
go. St. Mary’s Church looms up grandly 
with its massive archway, bearing a Latin 
inscription, telling of its ordeal by fire 
and its renewal. Plain and substantial 
the church itself is, with a square tower ; 
but in one corner is the celebrated 
Beauchamp Chapel, one of the most or- 
nate specimens of Gothic architecture in 
the realm, filled with curiously-wrought 
brass-and-ivory effigies, which shroud 
the mouldering dust of the great de- 
parted. Here lies the great Leicester, 
and his loved wife keeps him company. 
A narrow niche marks the old confess- 
ional, which in our progressive age may 
again become of use. A silver key un- 
locks the chapel and the glib tongue of 
the attendant curate, a spare man, very 
tall, who looks as if he had fed upon 
yard-sticks, and the diet had not agreed 
with him. While obesity and humor 
assail church functionaries of the higher 
grades, curates and clerks are safe from 
these maladies. The world for them is 
not a’ perpetual «plum-pudding az 
rhum,” but rather a scanty crust “az 
naturel.” My guide pours into un- 
willing ears a well-learned catalogue of 
dates and musty facts, which adds to the 
oppressiveness of the damp, chill air; 
and it is good to breathe once more the 
sweet, fresh, out-door oxygen. Not far 
away is “Leicester’s Hospital,” a mark 
of the munificence of the earl, testifying 
much more to his greatness than the 
pretty gallantries on record—a resting- 
place for aged wayfarers, who halt just 
before they embark for the passage of 
the Unknown Sea. 

During the day the castle is open for 
inspection, and as the clock chimes ten 
we present ourselves at the gate, which 
is opened by a comely old lady, dressed 
in the antique fashion, with a fresh- 

.Starched, high collar; and from this her 
head juts out in that independent way 
always seen in old portraits. She is the 
guardian of a cabinet of curiosities kept 
in the lodge, and in a shrill, creaking 
voice tells of «Great Guy of Warwick, 
who stood eight feet eleven inches high, 


and was a Saxon giant who slew the dun 
cow.” And pausing for a moment for 
breath, she continues: «This is his 
iron porridge-pot, now used as a punch- 
bowl, which I have seen filled with 
punch three times when the present earl 
came of age ; and I will strike it to show 
there is no crack.” And her withered 
arm deals it a blow with a « flesh-fork” 
that makes the metal ring again ; and not 
being garrulous, her lesson being re- 
peated, she becomes silent, and gives no 


sign save the outstretching of the per- - 


suasive fingers, itching for a douceur. 
Leaving this automatic fossil, we follow 
the winding drive into the court-yard, 
elliptical in shape, having in its centre a 
closely-cropped velvet plot, stabbed to 
the heart by the relentless wires of cro- 
quet. What an anachronism to see this 
modern game where the morrice-dancers 
once led their giddy whirls—to find their 
songs and music replaced by the sharp 
click of mallet and balls! From inside 
the walls the castle looks like a large 
stone residence, the windows cheerfully 
open and the lace curtains straying in 
the breeze. A noble dog lies on the 
doorstep, raising his huge head to inspect 
the visitors, and, satisfied that we are not 
Fenians in disguise, lies down again to 
sleep. From the tower is obtained a 
beautiful glimpse of garden-like England. 
Far as the eye can reach stretches a vast 
expanse of green, dotted here and there 
with low houses, and occasionally with 
“diamond editions” of our American 
forests, the trim hedges forming a net- 
work across the fields, and the river 
curling on its course. One drinks in 
eagerly the soft air as it comes over the 
meadows, sweet with the perfume of the 
hay and flowers. «Czesar’s Tower” is 
crumbling, and masons are busily at work 
restoring it. Admission is first given 
into the large dining-room, converted 
into an armory, the wainscoted walls be- 
ing hung with tastefully-arranged fes- 
toons of weapons—swords, spears, mus- 
kets, arquebuses, halberts, pikes and 
daggers ; in short, all the family of « kill- 
ing things,” as an old lady visitor said, 
being well represented. Cromwell’s hel- 
met hangs near the dainty armor that 
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once encased the slight form of Prince 
Rupert: they show no belligerence now, 
and the scheming brain and impetuous 
body to which they severally belonged 
are just as quiet, and open-mouthed 
gazers stare at the dumb relics with un- 
sympathizing looks. Here is a revolving 
pistol, credited to the fourteenth century, 
which seemingly verifies the oft-repeated 
phrase, « There’s nothing new under the 
sun.” A large fire-place yawns wide 
before us, and over the mantel is a dial 
to show the way of the wind. The next 
room is a parlor hung with paintings, 
many of them extremely rare—sad _por- 
traits by Vandyke, quaint Dutch scenes 
and charming studies by various mas- 
ters. The unhappy Charles and _ his 
queen, Henrietta, look mournfully down, 
and the luckless Strafford -bears in his 
countenance the impress of the noble- 
ness which marked his conduct. One 
can almost see the cold glitter in the eye 
of Cromwell and the genial, manly smile 
of Dudley. The tables in this and the 
«cedar parlor,” where the faint perfume 
is delightful, are covered with articles of 
virtu—trelics of Marie Antoinette, plates 
of glass run upon copper by a now un- 
known process, rare Etruscan vases, 
tables of precious stones and mosaics, 
buhl cabinets and lapis-lazuli ornaments 
from sunny Italy—all worth hours of 
study, at which we are allowed only a 
glance, and hurried swiftly along. We 
get a passing peep at Queen Anne’s bed 
(and people must have used many pillows 
to lie on such short beds) and Queen 
Elizabeth’s room ; and at the end of a 
long passage light upon the magnificent 
equestrian portrait of Charles the First by 
Vandyke, and return to the armory once 
more, where the guide forgets that she 
is the “daughter of an hundred earls,” 
and hungers for shekels ; and then we 
emerge into the open air once more. 
Through the garden to the conservatory, 
and here is a beautiful tree-fern and a 
copy of the Portland Vase—incongruous 
comrades, but both interesting. Our 
American independence chafes at being 
chaperoned by the hob-nailed gardener ; 
and promising to keep away from the 
castle, we are permitted to stroll down 
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from the paths and across the springy 
turf, beneath the shade of the mighty 
«cedars of Lebanon.” Glorious speci- 
mens of trees these are, branching out 
wide into the air, wearing that dark 
olive hue which contrasts so finely with 
the bright grass—another and yet the 
same. They stretch their giant arms 
heavenward, as if with a mute benedic- 
tion upon the mouldering walls. The 
demesnes contain nearly forty acres, 
partly wooded with graceful trees. After 
wandering at our own sweet will along 
the river and adown the glens, at the en- 
trance we have a view of the earl and 
his daughter, starting out for a ride on 
glossy, dappled horses. They bear no 
characteristics of nobility in their mien: 
the groom following with glistening top- 
boots has far more consciousness and 
hauteur than his master. Dame Nature 
did not admix into the structure of hu- 
manity ingredients of outward appear- 
ance to correspond with rank. Her cook 
mistook the recipe, and the humble la- 
borer often outshines the titled peer. As 
we issue into the town again the bells 
peal for morning service, and the corpo- 
ration walk to church, preceded by the 
beadle in cocked hat and with pompous 
staff. Just such an old fellow must have 
been Mr. Bumble, who rated poor Oliver 
so soundly. Not until one sees England 
and her oddities does he have a real idea 
of how perfect the pen-and-ink sketches 
of Dickens are. Passing through the 
principal square, there is a mournful 
sight—a man carrying in his arms a tiny 
coffin, followed by a weeping woman, at 
whose side toddles a child, her blue, 
wide-opened eyes not knowing whether 
they are bent on pleasure or sorrow ; 
and as the little procession passes, 
mothers clasp their darlings closer to 
their breasts and shed a tear of sympa- 
thy. With this sad episode lingering in 
our thoughts, we buckle up for a tramp, 
and strike the level road to the north, 
a beautiful avenue arched with leafy 
trees and fringed with carefully-trimmed 
hedges. The road, hard and solid, 
winds gracefully around, now crossing 
babbling rills, now meeting gentle slopes. 
No gaudy mansions are to be seen, but 
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plain, comfortable cottages, with honey- 
suckle and woodbine climbing the nar- 
row porches, and walks so white that it 
seems almost wrong to tread upon them. 
The harvests in the fields, ripening for 
the sickle, curtsey to the passer-by; the 
browsing cows and sheep look up in 
wonder and their bells softly tinkle ; the 
joyful birds hush their carolings for a 
moment ; and the busy housewife steals 
from her many duties to peer at the 
strangers through the half-open door. 
Two great travelers, it is said, inquired 
of one another as to what was the most 
pleasing walk they had ever found. One 
averred the road between Warwick and 
Coventry: the other, that between Cov- 
entry and Warwick. And it would be 
difficult, indeed, to imagine a more 
charming ten-mile walk than is here 
found. The delicacy of the scenery, the 
absence of rude lines in the landscape, 
the picturesqueness of the minutest fea- 
tures, all combine to render it unrivaled. 
There is nothing bold or striking: it 
is a subject for a cabinet painting rather 
than a broad canvas. A mile or more 
from Warwick, on a side road, is a 
queer old mill, built near a_limpid 
stream which lazily tumbles over a low 
dam. The noise of the stones rumbles 
out from the building, muttering like 
well-educated thunder, and at the door 
stands a heavy cart and a solid horse, 
whose driver leans against the wheel 
and gossips with the miller. The latter 
is a short, jovial Yorkshireman, thickly 
sprinkled with flour, who is glad to see 
a visitor, and thinks “« Americans mun 
be moity rich, to have no end o’ war and 
then go about the world” —a brief com- 
mentary upon the horde of tourists who 
have made an exodus from their far-off 
home. He takes his short pipe from his 
teeth, and patting his bob-tailed, whitey- 
black dog encouragingly, invites us to 
enter. Sacks of corn and flour stand 


ranged in rows under the sloping roof, 
and the whirring millstones send out 
clouds of choking dust, which soon 
compel a retreat. From the narrow 
bridge the view down the stream is 
enchanting, and the sturdy miller has 


- curious study. 


taken advantage of it, and sells photo- 
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graphs of his little world quite eagerly. 
To stand on the narrow plank above the 
clear water and watch its gentle glide 
as it meanders under the sweeping 
elms is almost like a dream, and we 
seem to float on every bubble down to 
the broad eddy, and then be lost in the 
vanishing circles. But—though with 
noiseless wing—Time flies, and bidding 
the men good-bye, again we seek the 
road, leaving them staring after us with 
looks of unsatisfied curiosity. Half-way 
between Warwick and Coventry is the 
old town of Kenilworth, a small, unin- 
viting handful of houses flung strag- 
glingly upon the side of a hill and down 
in the valley, famous for the castle, once 
so grand, now in ruins. At the « King’s 
Head” a portly dame receives us, and 
her bright-eyed daughter draws a tankard 
of foaming “entire,” which we discuss 
while listening to her sprightly gossip. 
None but Americans travel now, we 
learn, and without them her business 
would be ruined: they pay liberally for 
all they have too, and must be a great 
people. Sir Walter Scott wrote part of 
his novel in one of her rooms, and the 
apartment is kept sacredly neat. Almost 
every inn has such a famous room, and 
the keepers believe that «the scent of 
the roses will hang round it still” And 
speaking of inns, their names afford a 
In the few miles de- 
scribed there are the « Bear and Ragged 
Staff,” «The Green Man and Still,” the 
“Malt Shovel,” following close upon 
each other’s heels, with the « Wool- 
pack” and the «Spotted Cow” not far 
away. All through England this singu- 
larity of titles is noticeable, many of 
them ludicrously. But our landlady ad- 
vises an immediate visit to the castle 
before the gate closes, and acting upon 
her recommendation, we sally out to view 
it. About the grounds is a rude fence, 
over which the ruins are plainly discern- 
ible. At the gate is a short notice to 
the effect that the Earl of Clarendon ex- 
acts threepence from every visitor—chil- 
dren discounted—which a liveried flunky 
duly collects. Once admitted, on the 
left is the old gate-house, containing a 
carved chimney-piece and a few other 
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relics removed from the castle. Run- 
ning down a slope, we come to a level 
plot, which may have been the tilting- 
yard, and on a slight eminence beyond 
stands all that is left of the once princely 
palace. “Czsar’s Tower”—was there 
ever a castle without one?—looms up 
grandly, with clusters of ivy hanging over 
it and swinging from the top like the 
scanty hairs upon an aged head. The 
windows and niches have a hollow, 
mournful semblance, and through them 
the clear sky is seen, cold and unpity- 
ing. Built of red sandstone, by nature 
friable, the elements have worn away 
the buildings rapidly and surely, and 
nearly the whole of the extensive addi- 
tions which the Earl of Leicester made 
to the original edifice have fallen. The 
banquet-hall and a small room are all 
that retain any semblance of shape, and 
one flight of well-worn stairs leads to 
the second story, where tufts of grass 
and lichens try in vain to conceal the 
ragged edges. How changed is all here 
since the merry days when the Maiden 
Queen made her showy “progresses,” 
when, under escort of the nobility glit- 
tering in jewels and gaudy attire, amid 
sounds of music and rattle of mus- 
ketry, she slowly advanced to graciously 
receive the hospitable homage of her 
devoted earl! Did that heart of hers, 
whose purposes and impulses seem as 
yet unread, leap in proud exultation as 
she beheld the lavish tributes to her own 
majesty? Elizabeth has ever been an 
historical enigma, and the CEdipus is yet 
to come. 
“ Her collar was ruff— 
Her choler was rougher,”’ 

rhymes some old fellow ; and true enough, 
under that stiff muslin and grasping bod- 
ice beat a heart changeable as the hues 
of autumn—now seeming to soften to 
love, and again congealing in the anger 
of wounded pride. No more do the 
painted masquers weave their fantastic 
figures about her cavalcade, nor the 
schools deliver their prosy Latin poems 
of adulation to her grimly smiling face : 
the sounds of merriment are hushed, 
and silence reigns over the dismantled 
halls. The few stones left standing 
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serve as monuments of the past, and the 
grains of sand falling from the glass of 
Time have graven on the headstones, 
“ Vanitas vanitatum.” To gaze from 
these ruins, and contrast the barren deso- 
lation with the festal scenes that once 
flashed across the scene with kaleido-— 
scopic vividness, is a fruitful lesson. 
Low lies the head that planned these de- 
lights for his royal mistress, and she her- 
self has paid the debt of nature and 
taken a receipt in full. The careless 
gallants with slashed doublets and wav- 
ing plumes, their lips framed to utter 
words of love, and their shapely feet to 
make life a perpetual minuet ; the laugh- 
ing dames, with hoop and fardingale, 
content to share in the crumbs of pas- 
sion which fell from their mistress’ table, 
—these now have passed away. Is 
there no “Vanity Fair” in these later 
days ? 

Beneath the walls is grouped a pic- 
nic party of young men and maidens, 
who have spread a snow-white cloth upon 
the grass, and on this have arranged their 
viands, the main army of which is an 
array of game-pies and fowls, flanked by 
a complication of minor edibles, not much 
to look at, but «“werry fillin’.” A cor- 
dial invitation to join them is extended 
to us by one gentleman; and the roguish 
eyes of the ladies sparkling a pretty 
second, we linger long enough to take 
a glass of wine from the bottles, that have 
the corks stuck in sideways, like a tipsy 
man’s hat. A few moments are passed 
in pleasing converse, in which the ladies 
are particularly charming; and as we 
turn to say “adieu,” as a finale to the 
jeux @esprit, one inquires if an Arab 
who has lost his teeth necessarily speaks 
gum-Arabic ; and during the laughter that 
ensues we leave them and swing into a 
rapid stride toward the place of our so- 
journ, five miles away, which we reach 
in good season, and, nothing loth, soon 
find that solace that “knits up the 
sleeve of care.” 

Eight miles the other side of War- 
wick is another town, the most famous 
of any in the shire—a place which has 
been the Mecca of thousands—Stratford- 
upon-Avon. The same quiet loveliness 
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marks the way as was .enjoyed before, 
the sleepy Avon now and again crossing 
the road. How odd it seems to think 
of a railroad in so old a town! Yet just 
as we near the clustering houses the 
shriek of the locomotive is heard upon 
the air as it hurries thundering along 
upon its iron path, breaking harshly in 
upon the calm silence. Brick, unmiti- 
gated red brick, is the material of which 
most English towns are built, and the 
principal street is lined with this painful 
color. Chance leads us to the « Shakes- 
peare Inn,” which, though seldom visited 
by tourists, we are fortunate in select- 
ing, as it is one of the most unique 
specimens that fall to our notice. The 
quaintest, coziest low-studded rooms it 
has, so fresh and clean, in each of 
which is a portrait of the immortal 
bard, while over the outside of each door 
is a board inscribed with the title of 
one of his plays, sometimes seeming to 
have a double significance. Over the 
coffee-room is the “Tempest,” refer- 
ring probably to the traditional storm in 
a teapot ; over the parlor, « Love’s Labor 
Lost,” a sly allusion, no doubt, to the 
many flirtations there perpetrated ; pW 
bed-room is labeled “Taming of the 
Shrew”—it is a double room; while 
a plethoric neighbor, of stertorous habits, 
enjoys a “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Everything is redolent of the poet: 
even the knives and forks bear his name, 
and, be it spoken reverently, his mug 
shines upon the china. A young lad, a 
cripple with one leg hanging uselessly 
at his side, offers his services as guide. 
All Americans employ him, he says, and 
he boasts of having piloted Artemus 
Ward around the place. «He asked 
me,” says he, “if Shakespeare had all 
the wit there was in the country, and I 
told him he left a little for me.” But, to 
pedestrians, guides are enormities, and 
declining his proffered services, we pro- 
ceed to the school where the poet im- 
bibed «little Latin and less Greek” —a 
small, uninteresting building, which con- 
sumes very little admiration. A narrow 


by-path across the fields, where daisies 
and buttercups are nodding their sunny 
heads, leads to Ann Hathaway’s cottage, 
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whither the lover often walked as the 
dim twilight stole upon the earth, or as 
the bright moon shone over the face of 
Nature, shedding light upon the myste- 
ries of her pages. God loves the coun- 
try, and there His works most shadow 
forth the greatness of His glory. Tall 
trees wave gracefully at the corners of 
the hedges, and just beyond the creak- 
ing turnstile tumbles a crystal brook, 
here and there forming an ambitious 
pool, that eddies round and round, trying 
for the embrace of the overhanging turf, 
or in stillness makes gem-mirrors for the 
angels. Twelve bareheaded children— 
one in arms—with alluvial deposits upon 
their chubby faces, contend for the honor 
of being gate-opener. As an example to 
the English of strict neutrality, each and 
all are allowed their turn, save the baby 
(not a first-class power), and they troop 
away noisily to their homes, happy in 
the possession of a few bits of « Britan- 
nia.” The place where Shakespeare 
must have passed many of his happiest 
hours is an humble cot, with dwarfed 
windows and a thatched roof, around 
which lies a snug garden. Over it 
runs sparsely-trained ivy, that clasps the 
stones together with an affectionate 
grasp. The occupants courteously in- 
vite us in, but a glance betrays the un- 
neatness of the interior, and we decline 
and return to the town. On Henley 
street, one of the principal thoroughfares, 
is the residence of the poet, on the out- 
side appearing new, but internally giving 
evidences of age. A few pieces of fur- 
niture stand in the bare rooms, the walls 
fairly black with the autographs of visi- 
tors, and the window-panes scratched 
similarly ; and on the latter the signature 
of Scott is to be seen. The woman in 
charge watches with a jealous eye lest 
we purloin a splinter as she conducts 
us from the kitchen to the spare-room, 
and as she lets a visitor out from the 
low portal seems to give a sigh of relief. 
The village church, with a slight, taper- 
ing spire that points its finger toward 
heaven, lies near the Avon, with whis- 
pering trees overhanging it, in the bosom 
of a quiet “God’s Acre.” As we walk 
up the pathway to the porch, through 
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the dark avenue, the winds softly sigh 
among the leaves with a sound like an 
£olian harp, and play a rustling requiem 
over those who sleep beneath. A sim- 
ple country church, with dark seats and 
stone floor, with no attempts at decora- 
tion, contains the ashes of the poet. He 
is buried in the chancel, with the well- 
known denunciatory epitaph cut on the 
plain stone that covers his remains, and 
by his side his wife. In a niche at the 
side is the bust from which most of his 
portraits are taken, colored, and holding 
in its hand a pen—a simple monument, 
yet all-sufficing, 
“ Sith all yt he hath writt, 

Leaves living art but page to serve his witt.”” 

Apropos of this bust a good story is 
told, which, to our knowledge, is not 
often in print. It seems that Malone, 
the critic, once took a cast of the im- 
age, and through neglect or meanness 
left it in a soiled and stained condition. 
This evoked from an indignant visitor 
the following verses : 
“Stranger, to whom this epitaph is shown, 

Invoke the poet’s curse upon Malone, 


Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 
And smeared his tombstone as he marred his plays.” 


A well-deserved rebuke is found in this 
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quatrain, which we find in an old his- 
tory of Warwick. 
Thus much for the home of Shakes- 
peare. For himself, he needs no words. 
With a feeling of veneration we pluck 
a leaf as we issue from the churchyard 
and leave these hallowed scenes. No 
wonder that Shakespeare wrote so deli- 
cately well. Everything about his coun- 
try home was an inspiration: the fresh 


leaves, the sweet air, the waving trees, 


and the gentle river, were voices from 
an unseen world. He read the book of 
Nature without a lexicon, in sympathy 
with her minutest creation. The fairest 
of her children, she has taken him back 
to her bosom, safe within her embrace. 

We have thus seen, within the com- 
nves of a few miles, scenery that for 
scicue beauty cannot be surpassed, and 
towns whose glories will never die. No 
other country in the world is so thickly 
planted with places of heartfelt interest 
as England, and nowhere in that island- 
garden is there a spot of more delight- 
ful associations than Warwickshire. Let 
him who would really enjoy it, strap on 
his knapsack and introduce himself to 
every foot of ground in this happy 
region. 
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EPUBLICAN institutions tell strik- | presence. From the children she exacts 


ingly upon the kitchen. Biddy is 
your true autocrat. The possibilities of 
republicanism are ever present to her 
consciousness, and she recognizes her- 
self as a “lady” in disguise, who, for 
the time being, condescends to abide in 
your house. As serving-maid, she is 
simply a chrysalis: by and by, when the 
wings develop, she will find resurrection 
and a new life in high society. Mean- 
while, however delusive appearances may 
be, she is «as good as anybody.” This 
conviction looks out of her eyes, speaks 
in her voice, and permeates her general 


a careful respect: you are to let her 
alone. 

And it must be confessed that Biddy’s 
prophetic soul does not always deceive 
her. Not long since I had a call from 
one of her class, who married a few 
years ago from my house. In a neigh- 
boring city she has meanwhile lived and 
flourished. Her dress was of silk—her 
crinoline was of the highest fashion. 
She informed me that she “kept two 
girls and a sewing-machine.” One of 
her children, for being luckily named, 
had fallen heir to a city lot of now fabu- 
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lous value. I could readily understand 
that in her church she would be one of 
the well-to-do “ladies” whose names 
are put on committees for sanitary. fairs ; 
and I will do her the justice to say that 
she bore her honors better than I should 
have expected. 

The kitchen! What an incubus it 
is at times upon the spirits of a family ! 
“Ah! if people could but go without 
eating !” sighs too often the weary soul. 
And one cannot but look back down the 
long vista of the past, to see how it was 
with earlier kitchens. Is the laborious- 
ness of the American kitchen our mis- 
fortune or our fault ? 

Over Egyptian cookery the modern 
mouth does not at all water. It was 
well enough, but, as we say, “nothing 
to speak off.” Plenty of fish from the 
Nile ; plenty of vegetables, of which the 
onion tribe was the favorite, although 
some law-giver had the taste to forbid 
that savory esculent to the priesthood : 
for animal food, chiefly beef and some 
kinds of birds—mutton was abhorred ; 
for fruits, the date, the fig, the grape ; 
for pastry, little fancy cakes which im- 
itated a triangle, a leaf, a heart, or a 
crocodile’s head; and you have nearly 
exhausted the bill of fare of the Pha- 
raohs. Add to this their ghastly fashion 
of bringing in and passing round a coffin 
as the beginning of every entertainment, 
and one can fancy a lack of anything 
very appetizing as coming from the 
kitchens of the Egyptians. 

The Greeks took philosophy and 
poetry into the kitchen, and raised every 
department of cookery into the region 
of high art. Professional cooks carried 
their skill to masterly perfection, and to 
invent a new dish was to render one’s 
self famous. Aristoxenes, after many 
efforts, succeeded in a new way of cur- 
ing hams, and hams thus treated were 
all the rage, and were named after him 
—Aristoxeneans. 

Among the delicacies of the Greeks 
were sparrows, robins, dates, quinces 
and almonds, also young foxes in the 
autumn, when they ate the grape, and 
particular kinds of fish caught by moon- 
light. The Greeks excelled in sweet- 
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meats. But the greatest triumph of their 
skill—the choicest, the grandest, the 
most superb dish, the dish for State 
occasions, the dish of which the cooks 
were proudest, and the preparation of 
which they kept a profound secret in the 
profession—was a whole pig, one half 
boiled, the other half roasted, and stuffed 
with eggs, ortolans, thrushes and forced 
meat. 

Of a plain roast pig in our own day, 
Willis, deeply impressed, exclaims— 

“He came, in attitude commanding ; 

He came—ye powers !—he came in standing !”” 
And this same prosaic modern roast pig 
has been immortalized by Charles Lamb’s 
charming essay. But of what inspira- 
tion must not a Greek have been con- 
scious at a Greek feast—a feast splendid 
to the eye, delicious to the palate—at 
which poets and philosophers discoursed 
and sang, for the enlivening of which 
painting, poetry, sculpture, music and 
dancing were all laid under contribution ! 

And yet, although they were fond of 
cheese, butter, so essential to us, was 
unknown to the Greeks for several hun- 
dred years after the first Olympiad ; and 
for a condiment the Athenians were very 
fond of assafoedita ! 

The Roman kitchen! Roman cheer, 
Roman feasts—associations come thick 
and fast at the mention of them. The 
Romans of the Republic lived well and 
fared sumptuously, but after the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, when luxury be- 
came prodigality, and prodigality profli- 
gacy, cooking came under the general 
law. 

Fancy the kitchen of a Roman patri- 
cian! Its walls are covered with pictures 
in fresco, its floor is of marble, its uten- 
sils are of finest bronze, lined with silver 
and with gold, and are all designed to 
represent something in air, earth or sea. 
It might be a pleasant pastime to broil on 
a gridiron whose silver bars represented 
the ribs of a skeleton fish, or to fry in a 
silver tortoise or in a huge, terrible spi- 
der. To boil water in an elephant’s 
head, and to pour it through the trunk 
for a spout, might be rather entertaining. 
There were fancy and poetry in the 
kitchens of those days. 
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The Romans added to their model 
kitchens an aviary and a fish-pond; and 
it is but an old story to tell how fish 
sporting in the water were often shown 
to guests, and then cooked and served, 
that there might be assurance of their 
freshness. 

The Romans were great oyster-eaters. 
Snails also they were fond of, and dis- 
covered means of fattening these crea- 
tures to a wonderful size, so that their 
shells would hold, it is said, several 
quarts. Geese and peacocks they fed 
with care on food calculated to bring out 
the flavor of the bird, and the choicest 
of their swine were “developed” on 
whey and figs. 
out of almost everything, from the well- 
known dainties, “pheasants’ brains and 
nightingales’ tongues,” down to mice 
and crickets. 

True to their system of borrowing 
from the Greeks, the Romans adopted 
for their own great dish also the roast- 
boiled pig, with its stuffing of birds, 
eggs and sausage. Empires fell, but the 
Trojan pig, as it was named in Rome, 
survived and flourished. And after a 
long time the secret of its preparation 
transpired, and it was then known that 
while the roast half was roasting, the 
half to be boiled was covered and pro- 
tected by a paste of barley-meal, and 
that when the roast half was roasted, 
the other half was boiled in a large but 
shallow saucepan. 

The principal meal of the Roman was 
supper, and the magnificence of their 
feasts even yet excites wonder. Tables 
made of precious and. fragrant wood or 
veneered with gold, couches covered with 
cloth of gold, cushions filled with fresh 
leaves of the rose and lily, lamps burn- 
ing precious balms, water perfumed with 
exquisite and costly scents, were among 
the attractions of these entertainments. 
Viands they had from every part of the 
world—peacocks from Samos, chickens 
from Phrygia, kids from Melos, oysters 
from Britain, dates from Egypt. Vitellius 
invented a dish that cost in our money 
forty thousand dollars, and at a single 
entertainment he had served two thou- 
sand fishes and seven thousand rare 
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They concocted dishes . 
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birds, besides other dishes in proportion. 
The favorite supper of another emperor, 
the well-known dish of thrushes’ brains, 
required six hundred thrushes each time 
the dish was served. 

The Romans had also schools and 
professors of cookery. But at last the 
barbarians came down like a succession 
of avalanches, and there was an end. 
The arts—among them cookery —re- 
treated into the monasteries, and so the 
refectories of the holy friars, the good 
cheer of the monks, alone preserved the 
fame and the cookery of the departed 
Greeks and Romans. 

It is a curious fact that few of our 
modern seasonings were known to the 
ancients. Garlic, mint, cummin, assa- 
foedita, with two or three others, were 
their chief condiments. They knew 
little or nothing of vanilla, cinnamon, 
allspice, cloves, nutmegs or pepper. 

The holy friars did their best to keep 
up with the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion as the chief guardians of a valuable 
art. Incidental testimony shows their 
fidelity : as, for instance, history tells us 
that in the reign of Henry the Second 
the monks of St. Swithin complained 
that their abbot had withdrawn three of 
their.accustomed ¢hirteen courses. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer issued an edict limiting 
the archbishops to six dishes of meat 
(or, on fast-days, of fish), the bishops 
to five, and the lower clergy to four. 

By the end of the Crusades, cookery 
had received a strong impetus through 
the many ideas brought back from the 
East. Dishes were fashioned into all 
manner of devices—cathedrals, castles, 
elephants, camels, toads. In the reign 
of Elizabeth this fashi6én took a mytho- 
logical turn, and delighted itself with 
simulated gods and goddesses, nymphs 
and satyrs, and so the kitchen illus- 
trated the revival of learning. Neither 
tea nor forks were familiar in the days 
of Queen Bess. Beer and infusions of 
herbs took the place of the former, and 
knives, spoons and fingers of the latter. 
One can fancy a conservative of that 
day, as he contemptuously rejected the 
new-fangled contrivance, exclaiming, 
«Fingers were made before forks !” 
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The great show-dish for grand occa- 
‘sions—the successor of the Trojan pig 
—was now the peacock, served standing, 
with the tail-feathers unplucked and 
spread out in showiest peacock fashion. 
This divided the honors with the wild 
boar, his tusks and bristles restored and 
his aspect of ferocity preserved. The 
latter seems to have been in vogue 
rather for great assemblies and out- 
door feasting—the former for the table 
where comparatively few guests were 
assembled. 

It has been reserved for France to 
carry science into the kitchen, converting 
the latter into a chemical laboratory, and 
establishing cookery as a high art based 
on scientific principles. It is with this 
as with all other forms of art: while the 
primary, fundamental rules are few and 
simple, the combinations and applications 
of the same are manifoid, various, end- 
less. Thus, while in the French school 
of gastronomy there are only four pri- 
mary sauces, out of these are made five 
hundred varieties. In the catalogue of 
a professional cook (it is needless to say 
of a professional French cook, because, 
as there is only one school of cookery, 
and that the French, the repetition is 
superfluous) there are, it is said, three 
thousand five hundred dishes, including 
five hundred sauces, five hundred soups, 
five hundred modes of cooking fish, one 
thousand dishes of meats, one thousand 
of vegetables, besides pastry, sweet- 
meats, cakes, confections and fruits. 

The following recipe is considered, 
perhaps, so far, the highest achievement 
of modern—that is, French—gastronomy. 
Its author is the gastronomer De la Rey- 
niere. By ithe has doubtless achieved 
immortality. It is at least a curiosity, 
and one can fancy that the blending of 
sO many savors and flavors might sug- 
gest all the birds in the air: 


“THE NONPAREIL ROAST. 


“ Stuff a fine large olive with capers ; 
then place the olive inside the body of 
a fig-picker, from which you cut the head 
and feet; then enclose the fig-picker in 
the body of an ortolan neatly dressed. 
Insert the ortolan in the body of a fat 
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lark, from which you dissect the princi- 
pal bones. Cover the lark with a thin 
slice of lard, and put it into the body 
of a thrush; which, having in like man- 
ner dissected, you stuff inside a fat, 
juicy quail, which you should cover with 
a vine-leaf and insert in the body of a 
lapwing ; which is boned and trussed 
and inserted in the body of a golden 
plover ; which in its turn is covered with 
lard and inserted in the body of a young 
woodcock. Having rolled this in grated 
bread-crumbs, place it in the body of a 
neatly-prepared teal; which put in the 
body of a guinea hen; which secrete in 
the body of a young wild duck ; which 
encage in the body of a chicken; which 
conceal inside a young and carefully se- 
lected pheasant; which entomb in the 
body of a young and fat goose (wild, of 
course) ; which insert in the body of a 
very fine hen turkey; which finally en- 
close in the body of an outarde (a spe- 
cies of wild turkey) or a young swan, 
and fill the interstices with Lucca chest- 
nuts, forced-meat and a savory stuffing. 

«“ Having thus prepared the roast, put 
it into a pot sufficiently large, with 
onions, cloves, carrots, chopped ham, 
celery, a bouquet of parsley and. thyme, 
mignonette, several slices of salt pork, 
pepper, salt, fine spices, coriander seeds, 
and one or two sprigs of garlic. Seal 
the pot hermetically with clay, place it 
over a slow fire, and let it cook twenty- 
four hours.” 

It is said that the juices of so many 
fowls, thus slowly amalgamated, give 
to this remarkable dish an unequaled 
flavor. 

Thus the ideal modern kitchen has be- 
come a gastronomical laboratory, evolv- 
ing the very poetry of cooking. But the 
real, the practical kitchen, as we have it 
in our homes—what is it to us of the 
great republic? With some favored ex- 
ceptions, it is a place of metaphorical 
darkness—an inner cell—a skos where 
are performed domestic rites and myste- 
ries, with its range or stove for an altar 
of burnt-offering, Biddy for its presid- 
ing priestess, and the mistress of the 
mansion for its morning and evening 
sacrifice. Alas! in no kitchen of the 
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world, that I can discover, past or pres- 
ent, has the mistress of the house so 
suffered and so wrought as in our Ameri- 
can kitchens. 

Much blame is poured upon her that 
she does not better understand cookery 
as the high art which it has now be- 
come. But this touches only a portion 
of the difficulty. Not only the kitchen, 
but the parlor, the nursery, the family 
wardrobe, must be at ail times under her 
immediate eye, and must often be left to- 
gether on her hands. She must strug- 
gle with them, and perhaps with sick- 
ness too, as best she may, and at the 
same time must go to church, must dis- 
charge her social obligations, must exer- 
cise hospitality. It is little wonder that 
she “neglects her music,” and that the 
places that knew her in society know her 
no more. It is a natural mistake that 
she should seek to shield her daughters 
from care during their short-lived youth, 
feeling deeply, as she does, that it will 
be heavy when it comes. And so, 
through her own unselfishness, she robs 
herself of their sympathy, and herself 


teaches them apparent indifference to , 


her many trials. 

What is our remedy? The brilliant 
“Gail” says we must stop cooking and 
break off from eating. But, though sur- 
prisingly wise in her generation, Gail is 
yet young. . She did not take into ac- 
count the housewifely pride that cannot 
see its own hospitality at fault. Nay, 
more. The instinct by which we hasten 
to offer refreshments to those whom we 
would honor arises from no vulgar idea 
of ministering simply to the palate: it 
is the unconscious recognition of a spir- 
itual law, deep as the soul itself. Food 
and drink are in such cases dimly seen 
to symbolize the good-will and sincerity, 
the love and the truth, which are the sus- 
tenance of friendship in whatever degree it 
may exist. Said John Sterling, laughingly 

and so deep a truth was seldom so 
lightly put), when, in sad affliction and 
failing health, he was obliged to answer 
affectionate remonstrances because he 
insisted on inviting to his house some 
distinguished Americans : « When a per- 
son brings you a letter of introduction, 
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Nature herself demands that you give 
him a dinner.” 

No: the. fault does not lie in too 
much good cheer, nor in too much hos- 
pitality. Nor are we of those who go 
up and down the world beating their 
bosoms and deploring the lack of female 
suffrage as the cause of all our woe. 
Nor is it even all along of Biddy. \t 
evidently lies in the relation between her 
and her mistress, and one is. compelled 
to confess that at this present it looks 
as though the mistress was most to 
blame. 

The same laws that protect the rela- 
tion between man and man, as employer 
and employé, would regulate also that 
between Biddy and her mistress, if the 
latter so willed it. But she is under the 
impression that it would be out of taste, 
somehow, for her to enforce them, and 
Biddy, naturally enough, does all she 
can to foster the delusion. To make 
Biddy a skillful cook may be out of our 
power, but that she has no sense of 
responsibility, that she comes and goes 
and does as she pleases, that we, the 
wives and daughters of American citi- 
zens, are the servants of servants, must 
be our own fault. All we need is to ex- 
act of Biddy that which is our due. But 
to do that it must first, I fear, become— 
shall I confess it?—the fashion. 

From rosy morn to dewy eve, 
Who is it makes my soul to grieve, 


And after all doth take French leave ? 
My Biddy. 


Who roasts my meat unto a coal? 

Who breaks my nicest china bowl, 

And says she “ didn’t, on her sowl?” 
My Biddy. 


Who polishes the kitchen floor, 
And in a half an hour or more 
Has it precisely as before? 

My Biddy. 


My pocket-handkerchiefs and hose 

Who confiscates, under the rose, 

And wears by turns my nicest clothes? 
My Biddy. 


Who comes and goes whene’er she chooses, 
Injures whatever thing she uses, 
And now and then to work refuses ? 
My Biddy. 
Whoslams and bangs and breaks and smashes, 
Who tears and rends and knocks and dashes, 
Who tips and spills and slops and splashes? 
My Biddy. 


| 


And shall I ever cease to be 
In bondage ui:to such as thee? 
My way is dark—I cannot see 


For Biddy. 


I only know my misery ; 
I only wish thee o’er the sea; 
I only wish that I were free 
From Biddy. 
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Thus has my soul mourned in sea- 
sons of kitchen tribulation. I dedicate 
these lines to my suffering sisters when it 
comes their turn, as it surely will; and 
I sincerely hope “the good time coming,” 
in which Biddies will “cease from trou- 
bling,” is near at hand. 


T was a dreary November night. 
Around old Judge Edwards’ man- 
sion-house the wind howled a wild Ban- 
shee wail; the darkness was thick and 
murky ; and the rain smote the window- 
_ Panes in blinding sheets, gusty drops 
every now and then falling clear down 
the wide chimney and hissing upon the 
hickory fire which leaped and crackled 
behind the. old-fashioned fire-dogs of 
polished brass. 

A candle, set in a tall silver candle- 
Stick on the claw-footed mahogany ta- 
ble, flickered with uncertain light, casting 
wavy shadows over the antique furni- 
ture, the rows of crowded book-shelves, 
the lofty, corniced ceiling, the white bust 
of old dead-and-gone Judge Edwards 
upon its bracket over the panneled door, 
and, last of all, over Priscilla Edwards, 
sitting alone in the great oaken chair 
beside the fendered hearth. 

Time had been when the life-tide 
eddied warm into a maiden’s rounded 
cheek and rushed like crimson waves 
from neck to brow; but that was in 
Priscilla’s lost girlhood; and now, at 
thirty-five, she was what she had been 
growing into during the years that lay 
between—a pale, self-centred woman, 
with brown hair folded plainly above a 
calm brow, a reticent mouth, and eyes 
that told no secrets of all these years 
that had dropped away into the great 
silent reservoir of the Past. 

It was a quiet life Miss Edwards lived 
there in the old mansion-house among 
the cedars ; and year by year its monot- 
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ony was less disturbed, as fewer visitors 
came over the broad threshold, while 
from even these she shrank away. In 
her father’s day all had been so differ- 
ent. Then the house was always full 
of guests, particularly at times of court 
sittings, when grave and well-known 
lawyers, with commanding persons and 
dome-like foreheads, consulted with the 
Judge in his library or dined at his hos- 
pitable table ; and, now and then some 
courtly Senator-colleague from the dis- 
tant capital unbent from talk of Wash- 
ington, the elder Adams and weighty 
national affairs, to address gallant re- 
marks to his dark-eyed, handsome host- 
ess, who sat behind the tall silver urn 
with stately grace, conversed with viva- 
city and wit, and afterward sang lively 
airs to the music of the harpsichord in 
the long drawing-room. And then there 
was a dark-eyed, black-haired lad—his 
mother’s copy in grace, aplomb and 
suave mien—who often attracted his 
share of notice, being occasionally per- 
mitted to sit at dinner and drink a toast 
with the guests, and have his little turn 
at repartee. 

Such the memories of Priscilla’s girl- 
hood and early maidenhood. Yet this 
brilliant lady and her handsome son were 
not the real mother and brother of her 
blood. A mound in the grave-yard over 
on Wood Hill covered the dust of the 
gentle, quiet, but warm-hearted and practi- 
cal first Mrs. Judge Edwards, who, after 
sharing the struggles and privations of 
the young lawyer’s early days, cheer- 
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ing him by her sympathy, inciting 
him to his first professional triumphs, 
and bringing him several sons, who died 
in infancy, at length laid a little blue- 
eyed girl in his arms and died, to have 
her place filled by and by with the at- 
tractive widow of a foreign ambassador 
who had died suddenly at Washington, 
and who, within the twelvemonth, be- 
stowed her hand upon the dignified New 
England Senator then serving his first 
term in the National Congress. 

And so Judge Edwards—very much 
fascinated with and very proud of his 
new lady-wife—brought her back with 
him to his New England home, and 
made her mother of his little five-year 
old daughter; and madame’s son—a 
bright, A¢guant, handsome lad, with win- 
ning foreign ways—no less than herself, 
was received into his step-father’s ample 
heart, to share every privilege of his 
stately home and rapidly-increasing in- 
come. 

Thus ten years of social, affluent life 
went by, varied by winters in Washing- 
ton or nearer cities, and a yearly term at 
the capital of his own State, to which 
the Judge was called in office of gov- 
ernor; while the dark-eyed, handsome 
lad, grown into a polished, manly youth, 
was being educated at college, and the 
shy Priscilla, inheriting her mother’s 
looks and ways, was blooming into a 
lovely maiden at home. Then suddenly 
Madame Edwards’ health failed—slowly 
at first, but afterward rapidly—till, from 
being held prisoner in the mansion-house 
six months of the year with Consump- 
tion’s fires blazing on her thin cheeks, the 
hectic went out in the pale snows of 
Death, and the once gay, brilliant wo- 
man was laid to sleep under colder and 
harsher skies than those of her native 
France. 

Nor was the old Judge, broken by his 
labors and his sorrow, long in following. 
He, too, went to his rest, and was laid 
between her who had been the mother 
of his children and the sharer of his 
early struggles, and her who had borne 
no conjugal burden, but had, instead, 
exacted tribute by her Jzguant wit and 
beauty; and the three slept together 


very quietly—Priscilla Gilbert, Madame 
Louise Solero and Joseph Edwards. 
And only two were left to share the 
ample fortune and estate—the adopted 
step-son and the orphaned daughter. 
But all that, as I said, happened many 


years ago in Priscilla Edwards’ girlhood ; 


and now she lived a secluded, almost 
unsocial life, there in the paternal man- 
sion among the cedars. o 

Not that she was ever idle, for Pris- 
cilla held oversight more than nominal 
over the farm, which was “carried on” 
by Abner Gregory, who had been hired 
man in the Judge’s day. She corrected 
his accounts, and gave orders to Abner’s 
wife, Deborah, who churned and baked 
and kept things with a true thrifty house- 
wife’s pride, sighing now and then for 
the old days, when, as madame’s maid, 
she had helped churn and bake and wait 
upon the grand company that used to 
come in.the Judge’s time, now gone for 
ever. And then Priscilla—who inher- 
ited her father’s clear, logical mind with 
her mother’s quiet but practical woman- 
temperament—gained knowledge from the 
books in the library, and sewed there a 
great deal on garments for the poor, dis- 
pensing her charities through Deborah, 
who went and came and knew all the 
wants in the town ; and on Sundays she 
attended service regularly in the plain 
wooden meeting-house, sitting in her 
father’s pew, and then drove home by 
herself in the high, old-fashioned chaise 
to the stately, old-fashioned mansion- 
house among the cedars. 

But to come back to the November 
night when we left her alone by the 
library fire, the work fallen from her 
folded hands, her eyes bent upon the 
embers crackling behind the bright 
fender, and the storm making its eerie 
music without in the darkness. 

The evening wore on; and when the 
old clock on the broad staircase had 
struck nine, and Abner Gregory was 
raking the ashes over a gloomy bed of 
coals in the kitchen fireplace, there sud- 
denly came a fall of the brass knocker 
on the front door, sounding clear and 
sharp throughout the house. 


« Mercy on us, husband! who can it . 
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be at ¢his time o’ night? Some o’ the 
neighbors must be sick ; but no: ¢hey’d 
come round to the side door. You go 
quick, Abner,” said Mrs. Gregory, put- 
ting her head out of the little bed-room 
off the long kitchen she had just left. 

“Yes, Debby!” and the man drop- 
ped the fire-shovel, took up the candle 
and hurried from the kitchen, through a 
couple of intervening closed rooms, into 
the hall that led to the great front door. 

“Some stranger, 1 guess!” he said 
to himself as he went along ; then, slip- 
ping back the large iron bar, he opened 
the door, shading the candle with one 
hand, lest it should be extinguished by 
the gusty wind. 

A man muffled in a voluminous cloak 
stood on the broad stone steps—a tall, 
slender man, with a slight stoop in his 
shoulders, the lower part of his face hid- 
den in a luxuriant black beard, and a 
pair of gleaming black eyes looking out 
from beneath the brim of a soft travel- 
ing-hat worn low over his forehead. 
And behind the man were seen, through 
the darkness, the glancing lights of a car- 
riage rolling away down the winding 
avenue leading to the highway. 

While Mr. Gregory stood with a look 
of inquiry on his face, the stranger step- 
ped up over the threshold, and, closing 
the door, lifted his hat with a polished 


air: then said, in a voice whose tones 


held a slightly foreign accent, while a 
smile played round his mouth: 

« You don’t remember me, Monsieur 
Abner Gregorie ?” 

Abner Gregory started like one out 
of a dream, for it was a dream of doubt 
and inquiry in which he had _ stood 
mazed. Years before, a bright, playful 
lad had dubbed him by the only title the 
plain «hired man” had ever worn, and 
the broad grin with which the honor had 
always been received then, overspread 
the man’s rough, good-humored face 
now. 

“Mister Victor! Is it indeed you ? 
And come back to the old place ag’in ?” 
he asked, holding the candle closer. 

“Yes, Abner, it’s me—Victor Solero. 
No wonder you looked surprised, my 
friend, for I’ve changed more than you 


in all these years since I went away. I 
knew you in a moment. Is any one else 
here? Mam’selle Priscilla?” and he 
paused, but his restless black eyes 
peered beyond the man into the gloom 
of the great hall and up the wide wind- 
ing staircase. 

« Abner, show Mr. Solero into the 
library,” came in clear tones from the 
direction of a door that was opened in 
the farther extremity of the hall; for 
Priscilla Edwards had recognized a voice 
she would have known anywhere upon 
the wide earth, although it had not fallen 
on her ears for many a long, long year. 

And in a few moments more the new- 
comer stood where he had been sum- 
moned, while Abner returned to the 
kitchen to impart the great news to his 
wife, rake open the fire anew; and De- 
borah commenced a series of wondering 
questions and awaited the orders she felt 
would soon come from her mistress. 
But a full half hour went by ere there 
came a call from the library, which the 
dame employed in getting on the tea- 
kettle, spreading the supper-table in the 
dining-room, and, lastly, in bringing out 
the large brass warming-pan, in readi- 
ness to “take off the chill” from the 
long unoccupied bed in the guest- 
chamber. 

«It’s best to be gittin’ things ready, 
Abner, for I s’pose Miss Priscilla is too 
flustered at Mister Victor’s comin’ back 
to think he may be hungry or tired,” she 
said, as she bustled about. «And to 
think you should a’ knowed him as soon 
as he mounseered you, Abner!” she 
added, laughing. 

“ Sartinly, Debby. It came over me 
dreadful nateral-like. I dunno’s I should 
a’ ever thought o’ 42m ef he hadn’t spoke 
up jest as he used to when he was a 
youngster. And, bless me! J was a 
young man myself then, Debby; and 
you too, wife, hadn’t got so many years, 
by a dozen or more, onto your head.” 

« Fifteen, Abner,” replied Mrs. Greg- 
ory. “It’s sixteen years, come Febber- 
wary, since the Judge died; and ’twas 
the next year after that that young Mis- 
ter Victor went off. Lemme see—Miss 
Priscilla, she was about nineteen then ; 
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and the madame used to say her son was 
nigh five year older. Mercy on us, 
husband! Mister Victor must be a 
man goin’ on to forty now; and I’ve 
allers been thinkin’ of him jest as he 
was when he went away. He must be 
altered, Abner !” 

« Sartinly—a little, Debby. But then, 
you know, gentlefolks hold their own 
better’n hard-workin’ ones like you and 
me. Now, Miss Priscilla. Wall, I can’t 
say but she seems older’n I cam remem- 
ber her; but, arter all, it’s in her ways 
more’n her /ooks—kinder settled like. 
They say her own mother’s folks—the 
Gilberts—were a quiet race, livin’ a good 
deal by theirselves ; and she takes arter 

“Miss Priscilla is one o’ the salt of 
the earth; though I can’t help wishin’ 
sometimes she’d have more company, 
and make the house more as ’twas in 
her father’s day. But then she’s never 
had any kith or kin to encourage her in 
- it. If some of her own folks had lived, 

a brother or sister—P’raps, now Mister 
Victor has come, things’ll be different. 

« P’raps so, Debby,” echoed Abner. 

Meantime, after the new-comer had 
crossed the library threshold, the woman 
there stood quietly beside her chair near 
’ the hearth—so quiet and unmoved that 
one would have thought she was receiv- 
ing one who- was no stranger to her. 

That calm, self-possessed manner 
surprised and agitated the visitor ; and, 
in a quick, nettled tone, and with a flash 
of his glittering eyes, he said reproach- 
fully, 

“It is fifteen years since we parted, 
Priscilla.” 

«I know it. Will you be seated, 
Victor Solero?” she said; and yet she 
did not extend her hand or advance a 
step toward him, though this man was 
once more than foster-brother to her, 
and the width of the ocean had severed 
them during the long period to which he 
had alluded. 

Perhaps Victor Solero had thought to 
startle her into a display of emotion by 
his return, thus unannounced, to the 
home of his boyhood and youth: this 
was the mental gauge Priscilla Edwards 
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put upon him, remembering his native 
vanity ; but she misjudged him. 

“You do not give me welcome,” he 
next said, in a slightly deprecating man- 
ner—not as though he was imputing a 
lack of courtesy to her, but as if some 
doubt had arisen in his own mind 
whether a welcome were indeed de- 
served by him. 

“In my father’s day his doors always 
stood open to his step-son, and they 
will never be closed by his daughter.” 

It was a well-spoken reply, in that 
same calm, unmoved tone with which 
she had first received him—just such a 
reply as came up from a heart long 
schooled to crush down every emotion 
of tenderness. 

“Is that all? And yet we were once 
very near to each other !” 

He said this sadly, and with a dull 
pain at his heart and a feeling of self- 
reproach ; for he knew that if he was 
now suffering loss, his own hands had 
stricken what he mourned away from 
him. 

And Priscilla Edwards heard his 
words and looked upon his drooping 
figure with no pity in her breast. She 
did not make allowances for the change 
that might have come to him with the 
years since they had parted. She saw 
him still the man she had once known— 
older, it is true, but handsomer, and with 
the air of travel and culture about him ; 
but some instinct seemed to tell her that 
he still was heart-free from all other wo- 
men; and his last-uttered sentence 
seemed like craving a return of her old 
affection. 

More than ever was she confirmed in 
the course she had taken. 

“Victor Solero, when I recognized 
your voice to-night, I said to myself, 
‘ My foster-brother has come back.’ As 
such you are welcome, and I give you 
sisterly greeting ;” and she extended her 
hand. But when he would have pressed 
it to his lips, she drew it away, adding, 
a little sarcastically, « You forget that I 
am only a humble countrywoman, long 
unused to gallantries, Monsieur Solero.” 

For a moment the man grew flushed : 
then he said, calmly, «I know you do 
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not mean to be unkind, Priscilla. You 
never were unkind in those early days, 
and it is foreign to your nature now as 
then.” 

“Victor, do not refer to the past any 
farther than our former relation as 
brother and sister by adoption will war- 

rant. All else is a sealed book to me. 
If you come back thinking to rake up 
the old flame on the hearthstone of my 
heart, you mistake, for every spark died 
out there years ago, and even the ashes 
are scattered ;” and she confronted him 
with a face clear and white as though 
cut in marble. 

The man’s head drooped lower upon 
his breast, for the sight of her pale face, 
confirming her words, cut him to the 
quick. “My poor Priscilla! You, as 
well as I, have suffered,” he said, softly. 

The response came sharply: «“ Don’t 
pity me! I tell you I don’t want it! 
What right have you to say I have suf- 
fered? Nobody ever thought so of you, 
or me either. They said you went away 
because you preferred your fatherland 
and kinsfolk; and they say, too, that I 
have lived here alone because I ama 


strong-minded, unsocial woman, prefer- 


ring this life I have chosen. And so I 
have—so I do. Now, Victor Solero, I 
don’t ask you what you have crossed the 
sea for: I don’t want to know; but, as 
I said, you are welcome—to the home- 
stead, to the farm, to the library, and 
my own company, if you should desire 
it—to everything but your old employ- 
ment of tampering with my religious 
faith or endeavoring to win such a poor, 
withered heart as you once left behind 
you. You see we are man and woman 
now—middle-aged and _plain-spoken— 
and understand each other. Now let 
me ring for Mrs. Gregory,” and she 
turned to reach the bell-rope. 

«One moment, Priscilla. No tarry- 
ing for me under this roof unless you 
first listen to me,” said Mr. Solero, earn- 
estly, arresting her movement. «I have 
come back purposely to see you—to 
speak with you; and if you deny me, I 
shall never come again to ask it.” He 
_ spoke with impressive energy. 

«You said, when we parted, that we 
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should never meet again, and yet you are 
here,” returned the woman, in such sar- 
castic tones as showed she did not yet 
relent toward him. 

«I know it, Priscilla. A man smart- 
ing under the mortification of rejection 
is not apt to be choice in his expres- 
sions ; and, as many another has done, 
I was fain to make it appear that you 
were most to blame, even while I knew 
better. But, Priscilla, time and reflection 
have softened me long since; and yet I 
never should have come back to you had 
not a recent consciousness come upon 
me that a heavier Hand than Disap- 
pointment is eating away my life. Zhat 
has subdued my pride, and brought me 
here before it is too late;” and his 
tones grew strangely sad as he ceased 
speaking. 

«What do you mean?” asked his 
companion, a little startled look break- 
ing up the stony calm of her face. 

«“ This, Priscilla; and even as he 
spoke, a short, husky cough was smoth- 
ered back: «I have come home to you 
a dying man; and I could not go until 
I had first seen you.” 

“Victor !” 

The tone in which that single word 
was spoken expressed surprise, unbelief 
and pain blended together ; and the wo- 
man’s eyes rapidly scanned his face and 
figure. 

“It is true, Priscilla,” he went on, 
speaking in a low voice, like one who 
talks of unwelcome themes, for it was, 
indeed, unwelcome to this once gay, 
brilliant man of the world. «I don’t 
dare conceal it from you. You don’t see 
it in this first hour of excitement—one 
would not; but the honest light of day 
will tell you that it is a false sparkle in 
my eye, while all here is slowly consum- 
ing ;” and he laid a shapely but transpa- 
rent hand upon his hollow chest. «For 
years it has been creeping on—my 
mother’s disease ; and Provengal skies 
and Mediterranean airs, though they 
have held it in check, will not save me. 
I am a doomed man; but I come back 
to America to talk with you, to explain 
some things, and beg your forgiveness 
before I sleep beside ma chére more 
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yonder ;” and he pointed westward, in 
the direction of pine-crowned Wood 
Hill. 

Then Victor Solero sank into the 
family arm-chair near where he stood. 
His chest heaved with labored breath- 
_ ings, his whole attitude betokened wea- 
riness, but his gleaming eyes were fixed 
beseechingly on his companion. 

«Say all you wish, Victor,” said the 
woman in a softened voice. 

«“ You have suffered. I see that in 
your face. I think you may have suf- 
fered as much as I, Priscilla.” 

«“ More, Victor: women always do. 
Men have a hundred things to turn their 
thoughts from any trouble that may 
come to them—business, change, excite- 
ment, intercourse with the outside world. 
And you had the range of the gay capi- 
tal of the European continent. But I 
was here, left in the spot where I was 
stricken, with only my blighted life and 
my increasing loneliness.” 

It seemed as if this reply had been 
forced from her—not to cause him pain, 
but as the just acknowledgment of her 
own sorrow. 

“It was very sad that we parted,” 
said Mr. Solero. 

“It was sad that we were forced to 
part, Victor. I could not unlearn to love 
you easily, but I loved my own soul 
more; and I have never repented my 
decision. The faith of my New Eng- 
land ancestry was too firmly a part of 
my own moral life to pale before the 
sophisms of the skeptic and free-thinker ; 
and, left alone as I was, with no father 
to guide me, I see now that God tookeme 
- up and led me into the safe path ;” and 
she spoke with dignified frankness. 

« But, Priscilla, did I not tell you I 
would never control your religious creed 
—that you should continue to worship as 
you pleased, even under the strictest code 
of the ancient Puritan régime, if you 
desired? You remember, mignon ?” 

“I remember all you promised, Vic- 
tor,” answered the woman, and no thrill 
of delight quivered through her frame 
as the old pet name fell on her ears. «I 
never have forgotten anything. But I 
was clear-sighted, even through my love. 
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I suppose it was because of my cooler 
New England blood. Women of your 
nation give themselves up more to their 
feelings, but the blaze goes out quicker 
than the steady fire, Victor. As | said, . 
I was clear-sighted even then, and I saw 
my danger. I had loved you wholly 
after my father died. There was no- 
body else to be kind to me; and when 
you came home here, it seemed only 
natural that we should be all to each 
other. I don’t think you ever knew the 
strength of my love during that year, 
Victor. But when you laughed at my 
quiet life, and spoke of your gay friends 
and their «wider views,’ as you called 
them, I began to tremble. I saw my 
danger. You were talented, brilliant in 
conversation and fascinating. Already 
you had a power over me. In time I 
should have seen with your eyes, breathed 
with your breath and thought with your 
mind. French philosophy would have 
overturned the faith of my mother’s and 
father’s God if I had longer listened. 
Victor Solero, I should have been a 
miserable woman if I had ruined my 
soul for the sake of your love,” she said, 
solemnly. 

Her companion drew a sigh of relief 
as her words ceased : 

“I understand you better than I did, 
Priscilla; and you must read my heart 
too. When I went away I was very 
angry with you, and mortified with my- 
self that I had failed to win you, for I 
had thought the task would be an easy 
one. But I admired you more the day 
you rejected me than I should had I 
been accepted, for you were consistent 
with your convictions of right and duty, 
and few at your age would have thought 
of anything beyond their need of affec- 
tion. It was a strange love I had felt 
for you, Priscilla. We had grown up 
side by side as brother and sister. When 
I was in college, I never cared for you 
but as my adopted father’s daughter. 
And at Washington, that year when I 
was private secretary to Senator Antrim, 
our father’s friend, I thought of you 
only as my quiet little sister at home. 
But when our father’s death recalled me 
here, I found that you were no longer 
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child, but woman. Zhen I loved you. 
Not with the passion of the senses, 
though you were fair to look upon; but 
it was your clear mind, your keen intel- 
lect, and your shy but firm heart and 
faith I wanted to subdue to my own 
control. True, I saéd I would never 
attempt to influence your religious be- 
lief; but all the time I despised and 
hated the orthodox creed of your peo- 
ple, and endeavored to infuse instead 
the subtle poisons I had imbibed from a 
lax college set and the infidel books I 
had read. I loved to talk with you upon 
those themes—to see your face light with 
excitement and your eye kindle with 
thought—and mark how, sometimes, de- 
spite the faith that never yielded, my 
sophistry would bewilder and confuse 
you. Like the wrecker, luring to de- 
struction the vessel that sails the wild 
Biscayan Bay, I was watching for your 
soul. May the God you always wor- 
shiped pardon me! And will you, too, 
forgive me, Priscilla, and pray that a 
happier future may await one who only 
wrought desolation and suffering here ?” 

‘And, with that confession of his own 
soul-needs, the once proud skeptic 
reached forth his blue-veined, transpar- 
ent hand toward his companion. 

Priscilla clasped the thin palm within 
her own, and bowed her face upon it for 
a few moments to conceal her emotion. 
Then she lifted her head and said, with 
an effort at cheerfulness : 

“Victor, don’t think of the past any 
more! If I have uttered a sharp word 
to-night, I pray you forgive me. Let all 
that go by now. God has indeed been 
very good, if He has brought even a 
thought of Himself to you. It is to me 
the compensation after the pain ; and to 
you I feel that ’twill be peace and life. 
Now, we must commence a new exist- 
ence. Let us talk no more. You are 
tired and travel-worn, and need rest. 
And about your health. You must 
cheer up out of these gloomy thoughts, 
and I shall nurse you well again. I am 
glad you have come home. Now let me 
call Mrs. Gregory, and a supper and 
glass of mulled wine will bring you 
refreshment.” 
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An hour later, while the storm rose 
higher, and the homeless November wind 
sobbed and wailed about the gables of 
the old mansion-house, the returned 
wanderer slept calmly, with an almost 
childlike smile upon his lips. 

But Priscilla Edwards still lingered in 
the old library below, among the shadows 
that crept higher on the panneled wall, 
while the fire smouldered low, the candle 
died out in its socket, and the white 
bust of the dead Judge looked down like 
a living figure through the dusk. 


The long, cold New England winter 
had come. 

Snows deep and white draped the 
brown earth, and muffled with ermine 
the cedars around the house and the 
towering pines on Wood Hill. The 
Frost Sprite—more cunning than human 
artists—traced his most fantastic pencil- 
ings upon the window-panes, and con- 
gealed the breath of living creatures into 
foamy wreaths like smoke. The days 
grew shorter in their span, and the early 
gloamings brought in the long, cold 
nights, with steel-blue skies and count- 
less glittering stars, and sometimes pale 
auroral fires, that shot in lancéd flames 
athwart the northern sky. 

And by and by the worn old Year, very 
wan and weary, groped feebly to his grave, 
glad to escape ere the young and lusty 
new was ushered in. 

Into the old Judge Edwards’ mansion- 
house, into the chambers and library, 
warmed with the roaring wood-fires, thick 
crimson carpets and heavy shutters, pen- 
etrated the winter’s chill breath, bring- 
ing blight to the weakening lungs of the 
invalid, who lingered in his arm-chair or 
lounged upon the sofa drawn up before 
the fendered hearth. It was surprising 
how rapidly Victor Solero had gone down 
in the short time that had elapsed since 
he came back to the old place. Each 
day his tall form grew more emaciated, 
his chest more hollow and his voice 
more husky; while his slender hands, 
transparent as porcelain, seemed hardly 
able to lift the book or pen with which 
he whiled away the hours. And one 
bright January morning—when Abner 
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Gregory had brought round the sleigh, 
urging that the air, soft and mild enough 
for “a thaw,” should tempt « Mister 
Victor” over to the village—the answer 
came in a sudden hemorrhage, which 
sent the frightened hired man over to 
town for old Doctor Burroughs at his 
fastest speed. 

Following the skillful physician’s visit, 
the invalid grew calmer than before, and, 
though he seldom left his sofa save for 
the bed in the room adjoining at night, 
he made no complaint and spoke but lit- 
tle of himself. 

Priscilla, still hoping against hope, be- 
came the most faithful of nurses to the 
failing man—reading to him, writing for 
him, playing tunes on his mother’s old- 
fashioned harpsichord, which she had 
caused to be moved from the closed 
drawing-room, and tempting his caprici- 
ous appetite with little delicacies her own 
hands prepared. And Abner and Debo- 
rah Gregory were unfailing in their atten- 
tions, for he, who had ever been a favor- 
ite in his bright, active boyhood, was 
“young Mister Victor” to them still. 

But neither skillful medical art nor 
tenderest care could arrest the march of 
the royal conqueror, whose avant-courier 
had, erewhile, hung his crimson banner 
on the victim’s cheek, mirrored the glit- 
ter of his armor in the flashing eye, and 
heard his trumpet-call re-echoed in the 
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One day the sick man said, « Will you 
read to me, Priscilla? No, not that,” 
as she took up a volume of essays which 
he used to like, “but your Book of 
Consolation, for /, too, would find the 
Comforter who is your Friend. You 
look surprised, dear sister; but surely 
he who can never be cured in body 
should seek the healing of his sin-sick 
soul; and from one so deceived as I 
perhaps the Great Physician will not turn 
away. Do you understand, Priscilla? 
The faith you have always cherished 
must be mine.” 

Priscilla Edwards did understand, and 
with a great joy at her heart ; and as the 
weeks lapsed, in the deceitful pauses of 
the disease, when fitful strength animated 
his mind and frame, the former disciple 
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of Voltaire and Rousseau passed hours in 
listening to the inspired revelations of 
Sacred Writ, till the clear teachings of 
the God-Man had fully dissipated from 
his mind the poisons of a delusive soph- 
istry, even as the deadly miasma is scat- 
tered before the full rays of the revivify- 
ing morning sun. 

Down, down, like a plummet in a clear 
sea, sank infidel tenet and the free-think- 
er’s boast; and over the placid waters 
hovered the fair, white-winged angel, 
Faith, waiting such time as the newly- 
washed soul should be released, then 
borne aloft to the Christian’s heaven. 

April came, and still Victor Solero 
lingered ; and one day of violet blooms 
and fitful cloud-shadows, as he lay upon 
his sofa near the window, his eyes bent 
upon Priscilla, who had been reading to 
him, but now sat with the closed book 
in her lap, he said, in a low but earnest 
tone— 

“« Mignon, I have alittle wish that lies 
close to my heart. Be my wife before I 
am called. Are you willing to make the 
sacrifice ?” 

Priscilla flushed, then turned pale. 

«It will be no sacrifice, dear Victor: 
I have always loved you,” she answered. 

«We were not fitted for each other 
once, dear Priscilla. But now, soul 
answers to soul, and will, through all the 
ages of that eternity into which I so soon 
shall pass. ox will not be called yet, 
my sister and my beloved. Your work 
is not done ;_ but you will be happier here 
to know I shall wait you on the other 
side,” he said, as he clasped the hand 
she extended him. 

They were married—he with Con- 
sumption’s paling fires on his hollow 
cheeks ; Priscilla with her brown hair 
banded smoothly over her calm, full 
brow, and both with the holy light of 
love and faith within their eyes. 

And in the June time—when the full 
flush of the Summer was upon the land 
and her deepest azure in the sky—the 
hectic faded wholly, the brilliant sparkle 
of the eye grew dim, and Victor Solero’s 
grave was hollowed beside the spot 
where his mother’s lettered headstone 
rose near by. 
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Priscilla did not loose her hold on life | 


when they buried her husband. She had 
lived under a cloud too long, and sorrow 
is long in slaying ; for the tender fingers 
of the Consoler bind up rent heart- 
strings, and steady our feet over deep 
chasms wherein our dear ones have fallen 
out of sight. Thirty-five more years 
were marked out for her ere the Widow 
Solero—known henceforth as such by 
the mourning garb she always wore— 
was also taken. The full «threescore 
and ten” were allotted her; and those 
in Apthorpe who had grown up with her 
from the cradle, and grown old with her for 
the tomb, said that the last half of her life 
was the best. 

Had her sorrow caused her to become 
more selfish, then it would have failed of 
its mission ; but it did not. The lonely 
woman went out of self and her seclu- 
sion with gentle ministrations to the 
poor, the suffering, the unfortunate, and 
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Christian charity for the erring and sin- 
ful. Wherever grief or want was known, 
her pure, calm face, sweet voice and ten- 
der white hand brought the needed relief 
and sympathy. 

The last half of a life bereft of the 
sweet ties that bound other women’s 
hearts to kindred in their homes was not 
bereft of happiness to her who dedicated 
it to the work of her Master—in the per- 
formance of good deeds no earthly pen 
ever numbered, but which were written 
by the recording angel on the white tab- 
lets kept in heaven. 

And then, with snowy hair folded un- 
der her widow’s cap, but the smile of 
eternal truth on lips no man had ever 
kissed save the one love of her life and 
the father of her birth, « Priscilla— 
daughter of the Hon. Joseph Edwards, 
and relict of the late Victor Solero”— 
went home to her heavenly rest and 
reward, 


CULPTURE existed in some form 
long before men commenced to ex- 
press their thoughts, feelings and emo- 
tions by the means of painting, and, 
although it has been said to be the most 
intellectual of the different forms of art, 
had its origin in the rudest efforts of the 
rudest nations to ornament their imple- 
ments of war or husbandry, or to sym- 
bolize the deities of their idolatry. 
Sculpture requires much less skill and 
knowledge in the artist to attain to a 
moderate degree of excellence than 
painting. To represent, even in the 
roughest manner, any material object by 
line and color demands a certain amount 
of skill in the preparation of the tablet, 
a knowledge of chemistry sufficient to 
produce colors, dexterity in the handling 
of the brush, and an acquaintance with 
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the rules of light and shade, perspective 
and foreshortening. Sculpture requires 
none of these: a cutting instrument, a 
block of wood or stone, or a lump of 
clay or wax, all within the reach of the 
veriest savage, are the primal necessities 
of the art, and civilization has done but 
little more than.refine upon and improve 
the mechanical facilities of the artist. 
The rude efforts of all early nations are 
similar in character and design: they 
arose from a desire to enhance the value 
of their necessary weapons or to evince 
their love for them by ornament. A 
favorite spear or bow was carved or 
colored, or perhaps both, with a degree 
of elaborateness proportioned to the 
owner’s estimation of its value and his 
skill in design. Love is the source of 
all art, and the transition from the éx- 
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pression of love for a material object to 
that for one immaterial is not difficult. 

A necessity for worship is a charac- 
teristic of man, and in every clime and 
in every race has been his first instinct 
after the satisfaction of his physical 

‘wants. At first, love seems predominant 
in the idea and recognition of a super- 
natural being ; but love not being found 
adequate to the wants of devotion, re- 
course was had to propitiatory offerings, 
made before a visible representation of 
the deity supposed to have the power 
of listening to the prayers and granting 
the supplications of the worshiper. In 
fetichism, then, we find the origin of 
sculpture: at first rude, a mere shape- 
less mass, bearing but little resemblance 
to an animated form; then with a head, 
either human or animal, superposed ; 
and finally, developing itself in the won- 
derful work of Greece, it assumed that 
perfection which is to-day our model and 
our despair. Idolatry being then the 
first form of religious expression, the 
gradual change from fetichism or myth- 
raism, through anthropomorphism, Mari- 
olatry and hegiolatry, to the pure wor- 
ship of spirit without visible interpre- 
tation, is at once a measure of our 
civilization and guide to a knowledge of 
our moral and intellectual development. 
But whether we consider the monstrous 
idols of the Indian, the semi-human 
figures of the Egyptian, the grotesque 
images of the American, or the match- 
less gods of Greece, we find the same 
ruling motive in all: first, love produ- 
cing imitation ; then necessity, supplica- 
tion; then fear, propitiation ; then pride, 
ostentation; then corruption, degrada- 
tion, according as intellect, civilization 
and society have affected the actions, 
desires and impulses of men. 

The correspondence between early 
Egyptian, Greek and Etruscan sculpture 
is remarkable, but may be accounted for 
upon the general principle that all early 
art, being similar in meaning, was simi- 
lar in expression, and was characterized 
“non tanto arte, quanto mancanza di 
arte.” Being the interpretation of the 
religious belief of the times, archaic 
sculpture was ever under the control of 
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the priesthood, and subject to stringent 
and arbitrary enactments for the preven- 
tion of innovation by the artist. This 
is not peculiar to Egypt, as is generally 
supposed, but is true of the history of 
the early art of all nations and faiths, 
whether Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
Etruscan, Peruvian, Mexican, Chinese, 
Hindoo or primitive Christian. In 
Egypt, the sculptor was more unhappily 
situated than in most other countries, 
from the fact that his occupation was 
reduced to a mere handicraft, in the 
hereditary’ possession of a caste, and 
that all study of the human frame by 
means of anatomy was strictly forbidden. 
Accordingly, while we find in the Egyp- 
tian gods a stereotyped rigidity of ex- 
pression, total absence of detail, and an 
adherence to a rectilinear simplicity of 
figure, accompanied by much grandeur 
and solemnity of feeling, Egyptian repre- 
sentations of animal life are character- 
ized by greater freedom in design, won- 
derful accuracy of detail and fidelity to 
nature, united to great technical skill in 
execution and finish. And here we have 
the explanation of the want of progress 
in an art which had existed and flour- 
ished for two thousand years before our 
era (the popularity of which is attested 
by the untold thousands of specimens 
still extant in our days), and the diffi- 
culty of fixing the epochs of its produc- 
tion. Even under the sway of its many 
conquerors, Assyrian, Persian, Greek 
and Roman, it has never lost its peculiar 
and distinctive type, and must ever re- 
main a problem to the antiquary and a 
most remarkable record of the immobility 
of a nation. 

Assyrian sculpture, so long lost to the 
world as to be almost a myth, and only 
by recent researches unveiled to us, pre- 
sents many points of resemblance with 
Egyptian. There seems to have been 
many epochs in Assyrian art, but their 
arrangement in chronological order pre- 
sents to the artist as well as antiquary 
difficulties almost insuperable in the 
present state of our knowledge. The 
general character of its remains, how- 
ever, indicates a higher civilization and 
greater artistic acquirements than are 
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visible in those of Egypt. Their bulls, 
lions and other animals, winged and hu- 
man-headed, have been pronounced mon- 
umental rather than objects of religious 
devotion, although their connection with 
their mythology and sacred symbolism 
in many instances is unquestioned. In 
their sculpture the evidences of a fixed 
standard are abundant: the type of a 
human head remains the same, but we 
find more variety in the accessories, 
more acquaintance with the structure 
both of man and beast, more liberty in 
expression, and greater diversity of sub- 
ject, than in the remains of the art of 
any so remote a people. Their groups 
of warriors and prisoners show evident 
artistic treatment and composition, and 
the execution evinces a high degree of 
merely technical skill in manipulation. 
_ The earliest work, so far as we can de- 

termine the chronology, is the best, and 
the destruction of the Assyrian mon- 
archy seems to be contemporaneous 
with the entire degradation of Assyrian 
art. 
Etruria furnishes an example of a peo. 
ple gifted by nature with all the requis- 
ites for a degree of artistic and general 
intellectual culture as high as Greece, 
but so oppressed and thwarted by a stern 
religious fanaticism and the overbearing 
influence of the priest as never to emerge 
from the thraldom of archaic rudeness. 
Their religion, cognate to the imperious 
and impenetrable systems of the East, 
overshadowed the people, crushed out all 
progress, arrested all improvements, and 
centred all her energies in the observ- 
ance of its rites, ceremonies and myste- 
ries. The liberty of thought and action, 
so irrepressible in the Greek and so pro- 
ductive of the best fruits of civilization, 
were denied to the Etrurian. As a re- 
sult, we find her art of the rudest, never 
rising above symbolism (until her inde- 
pendence as a nation was forfeited), and 
rarely employed save in its decadence, 
except as an adjunct of superstition. Its 
characteristics are extreme rigidity and 
imperfect marking of the feature; ex- 
cessive emaciation of limb; no detail in 
drapery ; utter absence of grace; and 
grotesqueness in the action of the hands. 
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The remains we have are chiefly se- 
pulchral or sacrificial ; but in their vases 
and intaglios we find in later times an 
effort to reach the beauty and grace of 
Greek art, which they never succeeded 
in rivaling. 

It is not our purpose to touch upon the 
sculpture of the Hindoo, the Peruvian, the 
Mexican, or the Chinese ;, first, from the 
insufficiency of space allowed us, and also 
because it has no connection with fine 
art, properly so called, and its examina- 
tion will not aid us in the comparison of 
the art of the civilized countries of the 
world. It has its root and character, 
however, in the religious systems of the 
several peoples, and its expression and 
development are guided and controlled 
by the genius of the fanaticism or su- 
perstition it embodies. 

The history of expression in Greek 
sculpture may be divided into three 
epochs, each taking its distinctive appel- 
lation and character from the work of its 
most successful representative—that of 
Dedalus, of Phidias and of Praxiteles. 
The sculpture of the Greeks previous to 
the age of Phidias, which may be termed 
Deedalian or archaic, is marked by the 
rudeness of execution belonging to a 
primitive and semi-barbarous people ; 
but, unlike that of Assyria or Egypt, is 
impetuous, even boisterous, in expres- 
sion, and was ever progressive in treat- 
ment. The artist sought only to repre- 
sent the gods of his theology or the he- 
roes of his race, and worked with a love 
and patience of which only early art is 
capable. He felt the truth of the idea 
he was laboring to express, and his work 
was recognized by those for whom he 
labored as the just and legitimate ex- 
pression of a common faith. The re- 
ligious sentiment of free Greece operated 
not as a bar to the attainment of excel- 
lence in art, but was its chief inspiration 
and the cause of its complete develop- 
ment. The theology of the Greeks also 
had much to do with the progressive im- 
provement in their art. Their gods 
were beings of a nature similar to their 
own: the difference was rather in the 

quantity than in the quality of their at- 


tributes—they were only supernatural in 
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the extreme development of what was 
then the standard of human wisdom, 
valor and greatness. As a sequence, 
after the efforts of the archaic sculptors, 
with their rude symbolism, had been 
found inadequate to the realization of the 
popular ideal and the fulfillment of the 
popular want, art strove, by the imita- 
tion more or less exact, of the forms ‘of 
the most successful and honored he- 
roes, or most virtuous and accomplished 
women, to give more complete expres- 
sion to the idea of divinity. It was not 
by the treatment of the head alone that 
the Greek artist sought to render his 
meaning, but every limb and every mus- 
cle, the exercise and development. of 
which had contributed to the success 
and glory of his model, were made the 
subject of careful study and discriminat- 
ing imitation. It was reserved for Phid- 
ias, however, to work the new vein 


which Myron, Pythagoras and Polyclitus , 


had opened, and sculpture under his im- 
mortal touch rose to that excellence, dig- 
nity and truth which have placed it above 
all rivalry in ancient or modern times. 
We may doubt the compatibility of his 
chryselephantine work with genuine ar- 
tistic feeling and fervor of religious in- 
spiration; but his general style was 
grand without rigidity, broad without 
rudeness, careful without pettiness, and 
learned without exaggeration—the no- 
blest exponent of the noblest thought 
of the noblest epoch of his race and 
country. 

With Praxiteles, two new motives were 
added to those previously aiding the 
sculptor’s inspiration—love of beauty, as 
such, and pride in execution apart from 
expression. And here we may perceive 
the first sign of the decadence of Greek 
art. Hitherto it had been consecrated 
to the embodiment of honor to the gods 
and gratitude to man: now it was made 
subservient to the expression of sensuous 
emotion. Every artist bowed in admira- 
tion to and gloried in the exhibition of 
the Beautiful. Its successful representa- 
tion was the end and aim of all his hopes 
and desires ; and hence, as passion mars 
the portraiture of perfect beauty, the 
Statues of this time began to assume 
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that expression of intense solemnity, un- 
changing serenity, exalted superiority to 
the ills and woes of humanity, and com- 
plete mental and physical equipoise which 
are the universally recognized character- 
istics of Greek art. To the prominence 
of fatalism in the religious system ‘of 
Greece may be attributed a portion of 
this expression in the work of this age ; 
but its true source is the dislike of the 
artist to wrest the features from their 
normal beauty of repose by the exhibi- 
tion of passion or suffering. The Tauro 
Farnese, the Laocoén, the Niobe, the 
Dying Gladiator, are all works of a later 
age, when dramatic feeling was the domi- 
nant motive of the artist: the exhibi- 
tion of death or agony formed no part 
of the sacrifice of the incumbent at the 
altar of the Beautiful. Praxiteles was 
the first to present the nude female fig- 
ure under the guise and with the attri- 
butes of divinity ; and even the Greeks, 
accustomed as they were to nudity in all 
its forms, exclaimed against the alluring 
innovation. A sort of compromise was 
made between artist and worshiper, by 
which Venus was represented draped 
from the hips down, of which the finest 
example extant is the so-called Venus 
de Melos. 

From this period, although Greece 
was not without good sculptors, the de- 
cadence of the art is obvious, and its 
abasement is slow but sure, until it 
reached its lowest point at the time of 
the conquest, subjugation and spoliation 
by the semi-karbarous Roman of a coun- 
try once the home of the finest art 
and the custodian of its most valued 
treasures. 

Sculpture had in Rome no proper ex- 
istence: the habits of the people, their 
devotion to arms, their comparative want 
of any religious feeling (what little they 
had was a sort of second-hand affair, 
which never had any real hold upon any 
but the most illiterate), and the decided 
practical tendency of the Roman mind, 
which, intent upon conquest, feared the 
enervating effects of luxury and refine- 
ment,—all conspired to make the position 
and profession of the artist in the best 
times of Roman greatness not only 
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unprofitable, but absolutely degrading. 
Even in the Augustan age art was an 
exotic. Victorious generals might adorn 
their triumphs by the artistic spoils of a 
score of provinces, and lay at the feet 
of the emperor the glorious works of 
more cultivated lands. Roman vanity 
was only tickled by the possession of 
the treasures it was unable to appreci- 
ate ; the pure love of art was never in- 
oculated into the Roman heart. As a 
victorious people, standing at the head 
of the civilized world, they used art as a 


decoration for the city of their love: as 


a luxurious and sensual people, they 
found a certain pleasure in the cultiva- 
tion of such art as added to their physi- 
cal enjoyment ; but we have no evidence 
that love of art, pure and undefiled, ever 
warmed the Roman breast, or prompted 
the devotion of a life-time to the pro- 
duction of its masterpieces. Their ar- 
tists were slaves, working at the will and 
for the pleasure of a master, or Greek 
exiles or captives who sought an ame- 
lioration of their lot by pandering to the 
tastes of a rude and licentious people. 
Still, we owe something to Rome for the 
preservation and reproduction of many 
of the finest works of Greece, just as 
in later times we owe to the monks our 
knowledge of her literature ; and no mat- 
ter whether love or vanity was the spring 
of either action, our debt of gratitude 
must never be forgotten. 

After this hasty review of the tend- 
ency and purpose of the plastic arts of 
antiquity, we come to a new era in the 
history of sculpture—the foundation and 
development of Christian art. We have 
attempted to show that, the motive of 
the best ancient art was love—first of 
the divinity in its purest form, and after- 
ward in its more sensuous state of the 
beautiful as an attribute of perfection in 
the divine as in the human nature. We 
shall find that while early Christian art 
Starts with entirely different motives—in 
it fear takes the place of love, asceticism 
of devotion to beauty—its decadence 
may be ascribed to almost the same 
cause—the triumph of sense over spirit. 

Smarting under the scourge of their 
oppressors, their homes reeking with the 

Vor. II.—ar 
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blood of the martyrs, the early Chris- 
tians proclaimed at once their abhorrence 
of the images of a faith which perse- 
cuted them and their aspirations for a 
purer interpretation of their religious 
feelings. From a worship of the beau- 
tiful they rushed into the extreme of an 
apotheosis of deformity; and the rude- 
ness and want of grace in early Chris- 
tian art attest the vigor and sincerity 
with which they avoided the corrupt in- 
fluence of the secular art of the period. 

St. Gregory gives the key to the ar- 
tistic feeling of his age when he lauds 
the monk « without bones, without flesh 
and without blood” as most nearly ap- 
proaching the idea of God. But it had, 
in spite of its rudeness, one redeeming 
and vivifying feature in strong contradis- 
tinction to the debased art of fallen 
Greece: it bore the impress and was the 
manifestation of genuine, earnest, hearty 
sincerity. This continued to be its charac- 
ter until in the fifteenth century it began 
to yield, as its Greek predecessor had 
done, to the corruption alike of artist 
and patron. The division of the Church 
into Eastern and Western, each holding 
with a pertinacity worthy of a better 
cause to its own particular tenets as to 
the propriety of visible interpretations 
of the faith, seriously affected the devel- 
opment of a school of art. In fact, 
Christian art retrograded from the time 
of St. Augustine to that of Giotto: the 
fury of the iconoclast, and the zeal of 
the clergy, which prescribed the form in 
which art should show its devotion, and 
forbade its use as an instructor of re- 
ligious truth and a recreation to the peo- 
ple crushed by the curse of asceticism, 
not only ignored what antiquity had done 
and repressed cultivation for the time, 
but seemed all-powerful to prevent a re- 
vival in a pure form of the best gift of 
God to man. 

Nicolo of Pisa was the first artist 
who ventured to rend the veil which had 
hung between nature and her interpre- 
ters since the degradation of Greek art. 
His execution betrays no fondness for, 
or even knowledge of, the ideal beauty 
of the remains of antiquity, which were 
in his time (the thirteenth century) but 
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just beginning to be prized and imitated ; 
but his motives are full of intense love, 
simple faith and remarkable feeling for 
the Beautiful, chastened and elevated by 
the influence of Christianity. His schol- 
ars are characterized by the same quali- 
ties, and their works show an abandon- 
ment of the sacred symbolism of former 
times, and a recurrence to nature as a 
guide to the interpretation of the zs- 
thetic as well as the religious feeling. 
Passing by Andrea, Ugolino Pisano, 
Lucca della Robbia, Orcagna, Ghiberto, 
Donatello, and other lesser names, we 
come to the great representative of mod- 
ern art, Michel Angelo, who, by his ex- 
ample and influence raised the character 
of sculpture, painting and architecture 
in his own day, but sowed the seeds of 
their debased and effete condition in the 
present. Hitherto, modern art had been 
wholly religious, and was the expression, 
more or less successful, according to the 
limited means and knowledge at the 
command of the artist, of the pure sen- 
timent, naive simplicity and genuine 
spiritual feelings of the age. The early 
artist had not profited by the experience 
and technical ability of the ancient world, 
for its treasures were almost unknown 
(Poggio speaks of the existence of only 
six antique statues in Rome), but ex- 
pressed his own ideas, primitively, often 
grotesquely, but always heartily. He be- 
lieved in the utility of his work, and ad- 
dressed himself directly to the sensibili- 
ties and instincts, rather than to the 
knowledge, of his contemporaries. He 
had a story to tell, and he told it honestly, 
fearing God, and hoping to benefit man. 
But toward the close of the fifteenth 
century the long-lost treasures of an- 
tiquity began to be reclaimed from the 
ruins of modern Italy, their excellence 
proclaimed, and, as a consequence, imi- 
tated. Then came the establishment of 
schools for the study of Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy; the influence of 
the Neoplatonists, then in the ascend- 
ancy, literary and artistic, over all other 
teachers of the age; the awakening of 
the people to a sense of the value of 
personal and religious liberty ; the grow- 
ing demoralization of pope, clergy and 
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laity ;—all of which tended to sink the 
once pure faith of the early artist, and 
elevate in its stead the effete and mean- 
ingless mythology of Pagan Greece and 
Rome. In other words, the spirit of the 
Renaissance was rampant, and the relig- 
ion of the times was a strange mixture 
of Paganism and Christianity. The 
minds of those who by position and 
learning were exposed to the new influ- 
ence were as much impelled to the. wor- 
ship of Jupiter and Venus as to a sin- 
cere adoration of the Blessed Virgin and 
her Divine Son. The teachings of 
Aristotle and Plato, of Epicurus and 
Pythagoras, overshadowed those of the 
Founder of our faith and his apostles. 
The effect upon art was tremendous in 
power and most disastrous in result. 
The old inspiration was gone: its saints, 
its virgins, its martyrs, its miracles were 
still represented, but the demand of the 
age was Grecian art, Grecian beauty and 
Grecian sensuousness. The saints were 
modeled upon the athletes—his mis- 
tress furnished to the artist the ideal 
of the Virgin: the martyrs were copied 
from the remains of Greek art, and Ju- 
piter and Apollo were the typical repre- 
sentatives of the Father and the Son. 
The work produced under such influ- 
ence, and finding patronage and admira- 
tion under such auspices, could not be 
other than corrupt and corrupting spirit- 
ually, whatever may be its claims to ex- 
cellence as an exhibition of technical 
skill and anatomical knowledge. It had 
no meaning, no-sentiment, no love, no 
simplicity: it appealed to no genuine 
feeling in the spectator, because the re- 
sult of no genuine conviction in the ar- 
tist. It expressed the spirit of the age, 
but the spirit of the age was false, pe- 
dantic, meretricious. Sense not spirit 
was the god of man’s idolatry; the 
beautiful embodiments of the Greek 
mythology, which were to the Greek 
real, meaningful actualities, became in 
the sixteenth century the sources of the 
artist’s inspiration, and the accuracy of 
his imitations was the measure of his 
fame and emolument. The artists, in 
striving to rival the works of Greece, 
only exaggerated the faults into which 
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Greece in her decadence had fallen. 
Mere pride in execution, mere boldness 
in design, mere knowledge of the form 
with its strained muscles and monstrous 
deformity of development—in other 
words, pride of man, not love of God— 
characterize the sculpture of this age. 
No man did more than Michel Angelo 
to foster by his example, encourage by 
his amount of patronage, and perpetuate 
by his success, this most pernicious 
style. After an examination of the 
works of this man, who has been raised 
almost to the rank ef a demigod by the 
vote of an unthinking posterity, which 
one satisfies us as the embodiment of the 
idea, Pagan or Christian, which he pro- 
posed to represent? Whence was his 
inspiration? In grace, in beauty, in 
delicacy, in symmetry, he certainly fell 
far short of the Greek ; in feeling, relig- 
ious, spiritual and pure, he fell far short 
of the Christian artists preceding him. 
He was neither a good Greek nor a 
good Christian, but embodied that mix- 
ture of both which is the characteristic 
of his age. What attracts us in most 
of his works is the dexterity of the 
artist (his first success was a fraudulent 
imitation of an antique), his wonderful 
knowledge of anatomy, of perspective, 
of foreshortening, of composition—of 
every quality, in short, except grace and 
color, which goes to make the perfect 
artist. He lacked one thing—a heart 
simple and unmindful of self, and hon- 
esty of purpose. He drew, painted and 
carved a race which never has existed 
or will or ought ever to exist. He did 
not believe in his own work, but labored 
for the reward of a Papal smile or the 
gratification of a Papal purse—for the 
aggrandizement of the fame and glory 
of Michel Angelo. Of his good-will to 
man, or his desire to improve him by 
means of his art, we find not a trace. 
His work is wonderful, and, in a certain 
sense, to be admired; but let not the 
Student expect to learn from it more 
than how a great man—great in know- 
ledge, great in skill, great in genius— 
Sails when attempting to portray a ficti- 
tious feeling, and one foisted upon the 
spirit and instincts of the time. Had 
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Michel Angelo worked out the true 
and genuine vein struck by the earlier 
sculptors, untainted by the virus of Pa- 
gan inspiration, what wonders might he 
not have done, and what might have 
been the future (now the present) of 
sculpture! His Moses and his Lorenzo 
are the only marbles which are really 
worthy of his name; and the former of 
these is injured by the intense dramatic 
or melodramatic expression of the face 
and figure ; and the latter by the hybrid 
costume in which it is clothed. Of his 
sprawling mythological and_ scriptural 
figures, of his sybils, of his prophets, of 
his virgins, of his martyrs, we shall say 
nothing, because they mean nothing. 
They can be transposed without injury 
to saint or sinner: they are neither good 
Venuses, good Minervas, good Junos, 
good Jupiters, nor good Apollos ; neither 
are they good Madonnas, good Christs, 
good Magdalens, good Religions, nor 
good Virtues. They are typical of noth- 
ing but the depraved taste of the time 
which called for such an exhibition of 
Christian feeling under the guise of 
Grecian art. 

In reviewing M. Angelo’s whole life 
(we have only considered him hitherto 
as sculptor), it neither gives the impres- 
sion of a happy nor of a successful one. 
If it was unstained by the vices of the 
age, it was devoid of tenderness and 
sympathy (his love for Vittoria Colonna 
was in this respect its only redeeming 
point). Of the many vast enterprises 
he planned, how few (not always by his 
own lapse) did he finish! He was ever 
at war with his patrons and distrustful 
of his friends : jealous, uneasy, restless, 
ambitious, overbearing. His biography, 
written by his most enthusiastic admirers, 
is a most melancholy picture of a gifted 
man illy regulated, and striving to im- 
press upon his art the impotence of a 
factitious feeling. His life was a long- 
continued protest against the growing 
effeminacy, dissoluteness and prettiness — 
of his age; and herein may be found a 
key to many of the exaggerations, much 
of the boldness, daring vigor and con- 
tempt of conventionality which charac- 
terize his work. Imitation of Greek 
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art applied to the exposition of Chris- 
tian feeling was in his case, as it must 
ever be, synonymous with failure, espe- 
cially when accompanied by an exagge- 
ration of the physical over spiritual 
development. M. Angelo failed because 
he followed, instead of leading, the pro- 
clivities of his age. 

We give more space to this hero of 
the Renaissance than to others prece- 
dent or subsequent, because his example 
and influence prevail to-day, and are the 
sources of much of the false direction 
which modern sculpture now exhibits. 

A Vulcan’s arm is not typical of a 
Christ or an Adam; Hercules’ torso 
does not represent St. Paul; our Virgins 
should not be Amazons; extreme’ de- 
velopment of muscle comes not of divine 
gift, but of exercise. In all the sculp- 
ture of the time of M. Angelo, and sub- 
sequently, this rule, which must be 
evidently correct to any observer, is 
disregarded. Christ or Adam or St. 
Paul, with every muscle distended by 
severe work, are monstrosities, and could 
never have been perpetrated by any but 
those who desired to show their know- 


ledge of the anatomy of the human 
frame and their skill in its portraiture at 


the expense of all true sentiment. The 
perfect human frame shows none of the 
extraordinary developments of the ath- 
lete or the artisan, but is well balanced, 
consistent, uniform in its beauty, just as 
the Greek artist—the best because the 
most truthful—represented it. The 
highest type of man is not he who has 
his muscles most developed, but he in 
whom muscle and mind are in a state 
of due equipoise ; and yet most of our 
_ Statues are developed as though muscle 
not mind were the standard of ex- 
cellence. 

As of old in Greek art the increase 
of sensuality in the people, calling for 
its expression in the voluptuous beauties 
which sprang from the chisel of Praxi- 
teles and his followers, caused its decline, 
so in Italy the same cause produced the 
same effect; and the period of the 
greatest glory of the art was followed in 
half a century in both cases by a period 
of nearly equal debasement. Statues 
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of Phryne and Lais disguised as Venus, 
pictures of Dane or Leda, cannot but 
act unfavorably upon the public morality, 
and the reaction upon the art of an age 
which demands such work is inevitable 
and fatal, no matter how long it may be 
retarded by the personal influence, rep-. 
utation and culture of the few great 
men who yield to the influence which 
surrounds them, and under the guise of 
mythological representation complete the 
ruin of the cause of truth and purity. 

What shall we say of the sculptors 
who lived after M. Angelo?—of Sanso- 
vino, of Bandinelli, of Giovanni di 
Bologna, of Della Parta, of Bernini, e¢ 
id omne genus? As far as the elevation 
of their art is concerned, and the practi- 
cal value of their labors to humanity at 
large, they might as well never have 
lived. Their works are characterized 
by all the faults of their master, M. 
Angelo; but being imitations, and the 
offspring of minds vastly his inferiors, 
they exhibit none of his good qualities, 
except technical skill and knowledge of 
the form. 

The example and practice of the 
merely mechanical sculptors of the Italian 
school of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the voluptuous work of the 
Coustous, the inanities of Puget and 
Legros of the French, the puerilities of 
Roubillac, only serve to mark the com- 
plete degradation of an art which once 
priest and poet, sage and seer, potentate 
and people delighted to honor, to protect 
and to reward. In modern times there 
are two names which deserve mention, 
not from the success with which their 
efforts were crowned, but for the spirit 
which they attempted to diffuse by a 
return to the right direction in their work 
—Flaxman and Canova. The former in 
his designs approached more nearly than 
any other modern the simplicity and 
purity of Greece in her palmiest days: 
the latter, before he was led away by the 
mere prettiness of execution and love 
of finish, did better things than any man 
since the decline of art in Italy. 

In modern times sculpture may be 
said to have no existence, or to be con- 
fined to the production of portrait bust, 
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or the representation of the nude female 
form under the name and style of Pro- 
serpine, Venus, Eve, Greek Slave, or 
whatever the fancy of the artist or the 
demand of the patron elects as most 
desirable. Mythological beauties, scrip- 
tural worthies, allegorical cardinal virtues, 
all equally pretty and equally inane and 
destitute of real feeling, may be had of 
the producer by the yard or foot at cor- 
responding prices. Is the day of sculp- 
ture past? Will it ever be revived under 
a new form as the exponent of a new, 
fresh nineteenth-century feeling, full of 
progress, humanitarian views and gene- 
ral enlightenment? Can we ever revert 
to and enjoy the Pantheism of the Greek ? 
Can we ever be born again to the simple 
faith of the early Christian? Will the 
sculptor ever succeed in representing our 
every-day men and women, in their 
every-day costumes, actuated -by our 
every-day emotions or penetrated by our 
every-day convictions of duty, utility and 
truth? No; a spiritual veil is dropped 


for ever between us and the gods of 
Greece: to the simple faith of the early 
Christian, unlettered, trustful, dependent, 


our modern civilization, self-reliant and 
proud, offers a barrier insurmountable : 
our convictions are as settled as our in- 
tellect has advanced, and require not the 
aid of art to enforce their importance. 
Again, sculpture is less understood 
than any of the other forms of art, and 
being less understood, has fewer ad- 
mirers and fewer practitioners. In 
Greece, where nudity was so common 
as to excite neither surprise nor pruri- 
ency, a knowledge of the expression of 
the different parts of the human form 
could hardly fail to exist ; but in modern 
times, nudity being synonymous with 
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indecency, and our costumes being de- 
signed to hide not reveal the form, none 
but professional minds have the know- 
ledge, and none but professional eyes 
the opportunity, to distinguish between 
good anatomy and expression, and bad. 
All our American sculptors, abroad and 
at home, are working under a false state 
of feeling and in a wrong direction. 
Rogers alone, in his terra-cotta groups, 
seems to be making earnest endeavors 
to create a new style, and to popularize 
it. His style may not be what the critics 
call high art, and it will not probably be 
so classed in future times; but it is the 
exponent of the feelings and emotions 
of our own, and as such is of more real 
importance to the country than all the 
inane and feeble imitations of the pseudo- 
classicists who ever chipped a block of 
marble. 

Ancient art is best expounded by an- 
cient literature; and the decay of the 
enthusiasm for the study of the classics, 
and the substitution of modern literature 
for ancient in the educational systems 
of the present day, seem to have reatted 
upon the popularity of sculpture. 

Its field also is much more contracted 
than that of painting: it can only deal 
successfully with a certain class of sub- 
jects, and it remains to be proved 
whether they can be so treated by the 
modern artist as to restore to sculpture 
its rank among the fine arts. 

Portrait or commemorative sculpture 
may succeed: sculpture as an adjunct 
to architecture may be revived; but the 
future of sculpture as the interpreter of 
our spiritual wants, our most refined 
feelings, our vague aspirations and ideas 
of moral and intellectual beauty, is dark 
with an impenetrable gloom. 
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VERYBODY, now-a-days, writes a 
book, contributes an article to a 
magazine, or, at the very least, sends a 
communication to the newspaper. A few 
hints, therefore, on some of the minor 
details which are involved in the proper 
preparation of “copy” for the press, can 
hardly come amiss, even to those who 
have some experience in the literary art. 
More frequently than the world is aware 
of, manuscripts sent to the periodical 
press have been summarily rejected, 
solely because of the slovenly or ineffi- 
cient manner in which they have been 
prepared for presentation to the editor. 
It is, therefore, quite as much in the in- 
terest of the author as of the printer 
that we venture to give the following 
hints to writers inexperienced in the 
mysteries of the craft. 

In the first place, by all means write 
youf most legible hand. Do not think, 
because some great authors have written 
an execrable hand, that it is safe to fol- 
low their example. Again, write only 
upon one side of the paper, and let that 
paper be white and thick: large-sized 
note-paper is the best. Put your name 
and address at the head of your article, 
as well as on the letter which accom- 
panies it. Use black ink, not the pale, 
almost milk-and-water compound which 
destroys the eyes and wearies the soul 
of every one compelled to read the 
manuscript written with it. Page your 
“copy” consecutively from beginning to 
end, and if compelled to insert pages 
after numbering, mark the inserted leaves 
2A, 3A, etc. or 2B, 3B, etc. Avoid 
interlineations and erasures; and if 
at the last moment the language seems 
to need amendment, re-write the page 
on which the alterations occur. The 


frequent use of /ta/ic is a blemish upon 
a page, and occurs among those whose 
style lacks in itself the necessary em- 
phasis. 

The punctuation should be the work 
of the author, but as few authors even 
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pretend to be perfect in this essential, 
the proof-reader should be allowed the 
largest discretion. His experience will 
be found to be of service to the most 
learned and talented of authors. 

The compounding of words is one of 
the stumbling-blocks of authors. There 
is a vast difference between seeing a 
horse fly and seeing a horse-fly; the 
“great gigantic giant Goliath of Gath” 
was a man of war from his youth, but 
he was not a man-of-war. This, also, as 
a rule, should be left to the discretion of 
the proof-reader, subject, of course, to 
the revision of the author where the 
compounding of words would alter the 
sense intended to be expressed by him. 

The proper division of the subject 
into paragraphs and sentences is a mat- 
ter of the first importance. Paragraphs 
should neither be too long nor too short. 
The usual fault of young writers is to 
make them too short. A brief paragraph, 
however, at the beginning of an article, 
is desirable, with a view of catching the 
reader’s attention. But whether long or 
short, leave nothing to be guessed at by 
the printer: let the first word of a para- 
graph be set back from the left-hand 
margin of the paper at least one-sixth 
of its width. The space between the 
conclusion of a sentence and the begin- 
ning of its successor should be about 
half an inch. 

In all cases, the author should be 
particularly careful to make his mark of 
interrogation (?) plain and distinct, as 
there occur many instances in which the 
omission of this «little crooked thing 
that asks questions” may change entirely 
the whole point of a sentence, and, in- 
deed, sometimes render impossible the 
reader’s comprehension of a long con- 
versation. 

The proper names of persons and 
places should always be written in the 
most distinct manner. It would be well, 
at the beginning of a work or an article, 
to “print” the names in the style fa- 
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miliar to all who have seen children 
make their first attempts at writing. 
Nothing is more annoying to the printer 
than to be compelled to guess at a name, 
even with the help of a gazetteer and all 
‘the sources of information at his com- 
mand. There should also be uniformity 
in spelling the names of places. The 
-best authority upon the subject in this 
country is Lippincott’s Pronouncing Ga- 
setteer of the World. We have seen a 
manuscript in which the author seemed 
to “box the compass” in his spelling ; 
and after having commenced with Dar- 
fur, successively wrote Darfour, Darfar, 
Darfoor, Darfer, Dharfour, Dharfoor and 
Dharfur ; and this want of system existed 
in reference to the names of several other 
localities. 

Authors who quote foreign and dead 
languages cannot be too careful in writ- 
ing distinctly every letter of the quota- 
tion used, and, more especially, in placing 
properly the accents required. While it 
is known that every proof-reader is an 
accomplished linguist, it is not to be ex- 
pected that he is familiar with the exact 
language used by all the writers of an- 
tiquity and of our own day. Quotations 
should be distinctly marked by inverted 
commas, so that the printer may not fall 
into the grievous error of including a 
sentiment of Voltaire within the ortho- 
dox lines of Spurgeon or Newman Hall. 
In giving authorities, write them dis- 
tinctly, and give them in full if intended 
to be so printed. 

Foot-notes should be so marked as to 
lead to no error on the part of the print- 
er, and the references in the text should 
exactly correspond with those prefixed 
to the notes. If they are many, they 
are best distinguished in the manuscript 
by figures, written thus 4, above the 
line, which figures should be written in 
red ink if convenient. If possible, write 
the notes at the foot of the page to 
which they belong. Should circum- 
stances require the addition of notes 
after the manuscript has been prepared 
for the press, let them be written upon 
separate slips and gummed to their pro- 
per pages. Notes, as a rule, are to be 
avoided in magazine articles. 
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Having passed the Editor’s room un- 
scathed, the manuscript is put into type, 
and at last reaches that much-abused, 
little-praised and over-worked mortal, 
the proof-reader. Here all the faults of 
the author—chirographical, orthographi- 
cal and grammatical—are, at much ex- 
pense of time and patience, supposed to 
be remedied; but the “corrector” of all 
the (literary) world is by no means in- 
fallible, and there are moments when 
even Homer nods. It is his duty to. 
correct the errors of the compositors, 
and to suggest to the author or editor 
such amendments of the language or 
sentiment as appear to him to be needed. 
A recent work has the following on this 
point : 

«Although no corrector of the press 
can strictly be required to do otherwise 
than to follow his copy—that is, faith- 
fully to adhere to the original, with all 
its defects—yet every one must perceive 
that he performs a friendly, and perhaps 
a charitable, service, by pointing out, in 
proper time, imperfections and mistakes 
which have escaped the observation of a 
quick or voluminous writer... .. The 
world is little aware how greatly many 
authors are indebted to a competent - 
proof-reader for not only reforming their 
spelling and punctuation, but for valuable 
suggestions in regard to style, language 
and grammar, thus rectifying faults which 
would have rendered their works fair 
game for the petulant critic.” 

Some authors, on handing over their 
darling manuscript to the tender mercies 
of the printer—filled, as that manuscript 
is almost sure to be, with repetitions, 
erasures, interlineations, and all the man- 
ifold terrors that haunt the compositor 
and render the “reader” a fit candidate 
for the Asylum—do so in the most éx- 
souciant style, with the remark, “I write 
very rapidly when a thought strikes me, 
and rarely take the trouble to go over 
and amend the language. Pray fix it up 
in ship-shape style, and never mind send- 
ing me a proof, as I have no time or in- 
clination to read it again.” This class 
of authors is a very troublesome one, 
and a source of half the real errors that 
are found in print. An author’s time is 
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never more profitably spent than in copy- 
ing his manuscript for the press, and put- 
ting on the final polish of grace and accu- 
racy of expression. The rough-and-ready 
writers now in question may properly be 
reminded of Horace’s immortal precept to 
give nine years to the labor of revision. 
They need not be ashamed to imitate the 
example of Gibbon, who composed the 
first chapter of his History three times 
before he was tolerably satisfied with its 
effect ; nor that of Bulwer, who wrote his 
first tale seventeen times before submit- 
ting it to a publisher. It is said that 
Buffon rewrote no less than nine times 
those passages in his Matural History 
which won the universal admiration of 
the critics. 

The second class of authors who fall 
under the “reader’s” animadversion is 
composed of those who are sticklers 
for “copy.” These are they who, while 
worthy of all praise for their exertions 
in preparing a “clean” manuscript for 
the press, are almost invariably wrong 
in all the minor points that go to add 
beauty and clearness to the diction, such 
as the proper placing of paragraphs and 
sentences, compounding of words, and 
the correct punctuating, capitalizing and 
italicizing of their matter. Few authors 
seem to know how much may depend 
upon correctness in any of these points. 
Our experience has taught us that, with 
rare exceptions, the best writers are most 
amenable to a good “reader’s” criticism. 

The use of foreign phrases or words 
where the English language affords ex- 
act equivalents is a custom more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the obser- 
vance. Slang phrases and provincial- 
isms are also to be shunned by those 
who desire to preserve the purity of our 
language. To such an extent has our 
periodical literature been deteriorated by 
the looseness of the present style of 
writing that a few years ago the sub- 
joined edict was promulgated in the office 
of one of the leading New York dailies. 
Many of the words objected to in the 
list are, in our judgment, quite legitimate, 
and we note our dissent by printing such 
words in Italics. The list is prefaced 
with a few lines by the correspondent 
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of a Western paper, which we copy, to- 
gether with his comments thereon : 


“TI send you a literary curiosity. It is a 
list of words in current use, sentenced, by 
decision of good authority, to be expelled, 
and to which neither amnesty nor pardon can 
be granted. 

“The list in question forms a part of the 
lexicographical code adopted by the editorial 
corps of a leading New York daily, at whose 
head presides a literary illustration of national 
fame. 

“None of the expelled words are allowed 
to appear in any article, editorial or contrib- 
uted, of the daily referred to. 

“The list is the ascertained result of dis- 
cussion and careful examination as to the 
authorized use of many words, which, although 
improperly admitted, have, through force of 
habit, come to be looked upon as correct. 

“Here it is, verbatim et literatim, as 1 find 
it promulgated : 

“*A SPECIAL EDICT—OBEY! 
“Index Expurgatorius—the Disused Words 
of the English Tongue. 

‘** No more of that, Hal, an’ thou lovest me.’ 

‘“** Friend after friend departs ; 
Who hath not lost a friend ?” 
*** Tho’ lost to sight, to memory dear.’ 

““¢ The words in the subjoined list are igno- 
miniously expelled from good society : 


1. Aspirant. 24. Located. 

2. Authoress, 25. Measurably, for in a 
3. Being done. measure, 

4. Bogus. 26. Ovation. 

5. Bagging, for capturing. 27. Obituary. 

6. Collided. 28. Parties, for persons, 
7. Couple, for two. 29. Posted, for informed. 
8. Début. 30. Poetess. 

g. Employé. 31. Portion, for part. 

10. Esq. 32. Predicate [upon]. 


11. Endorse, for approve. 33. Progressing. 

12. Gents, for gentlemen. 34. Pants, for pantaloons. 
13. Humbug. 35. Reliable. 

14. Hon. 36. Repudiate, for reject or 
15. Inaugurated, for begun. disown. 

16. Initiated, for beginning. 37. Rddz, for part. 


17. In our midst. 38. Secesh. 
18, Ignore. 39. States, for says. 
19. Juvenile, for boy. 40. Taboo. 


20. Fubilant, for rejoicing. 41. Transpire, for occur. 


21. Lady, for wife. 42. To progress. 
22. Lengthy. 43. Tapis. 
23. Loan or loaned, forlend 44. Talented. 

or lent. 45. The deceased.’ 


“Numbers 4, 5 and 38 are merely slang, 
and entitled,to no mercy. Nos. 12 and 28 
are English cockneyisms, deserving, if possi- 
ble, of less. Nos. 9, 11 and 21 are expres- 
sions redolent of American snobbishness, and 
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should be duly snubbed. Réle and employé 
are unnecessary French words, for which we 
have good and sufficient English equiva- 
lents [?]. 

“Speaking of French, reminds me that 
nine out of ten of our newspapers will persist 
in saying esprit du corps, instead of esprit de 
' corps; also compagnon du voyage. If the 
phrase is to be used at all, pray make it com- 

de voyage. But it is not so exceptional 
and peculiar a phrase as esprit de corps, and is 
absurd in English. ‘Traveling companion’ 
expresses precisely the same thing. 

“On a first reading, there might be doubts 
as to the propriety of expelling many of the 
remaining words of the Index ; but it will be 
found, I think, on examination, that there is 
some well-founded philological or philosophi- 
cal objection to them.” 


The following words, which have lately 
crept into newspapers and periodicals, 
may properly be added to the list above 
given: 

Resurrect. 

To fellowship. 

Over his signature. This vile phrase 
occurs even in the London A¢he- 
neum. Its incorrectness will ap- 
pear by reflecting that the old ex- 


pression “under his signature” is 
essentially the same thing as the 
legal phrase “under his hand and 


seal.” (See Gould’s Good Eng- 
lish, p. 47.) 

To a degree. 

Our mutual friend. 

Discommended, for did not approve. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the 
reader in regard to most of the above 
words, there can be no question as to 
the necessity of some purging of our 
language of the stuff coined by word- 
mongers in the newspapers. « Repor- 
torial English” is making its way into 
all branches of literature, and even the 
sacred desk is not exempt from its pol- 
luting presence. A few Sundays ago we 
heard a clergyman ask the prayers of his 
congregation in behalf of a gentleman 
and “his lady,” who were very ill. It is 
to be hoped she was the gentleman’s 
“wife.” 

The foregoing remarks have reference 
particularly to the preparation of manu- 
script for the periodical press, but will 
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apply, with few changes, to all “copy” 
furnished for publication. It is seldom, 
for obvious reasons, that proofs of arti- 
cles for magazines, newspapers, etc., are 
sent to the authors, and therefore the 
utmost care should be exercised in the 
polishing process previous to their leav- 
ing the writers’ hands. Even where the 
work is printed under their immediate 
superintendence, the want of care in the 
first instance is a source of great ex- 
pense, trouble and delay to all concerned. 

The sum of the whole matter is con- 
tained in the homely proverb, that «what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 


In the twenty-second volume of the 
Correspondance de Napoléon I., just 
published, there is a letter, reproving 
General Clarke, his Minister of War, 
which is so characteristic as to be worth 
translating. The Emperor says: «I 
have received your report of May 15. 
To justify yourself in the matter of the 
fifteen gens a’armes who remain without 
muskets in the Island of Walcheren, 
you tell me that you have given the order. 
It would have been better not to give the 
order, and to arm the men. When you 
give orders, take steps to have them exe- 
cuted, and punish those who commit so 
grave an offence. Why repeat an order? 
An order ought always to be executed. 
When it is not, there is a crime some- 
where, and the guilty ought to be pun- 
ished. The reins of the Minister of 
War ought to be held with a firmer hand 
than that. . . . Colonel Balson is not at 
Sud-Beveland. Inquiry must be made 
about that, and, if true, let him be handed 
over to a military commission, even if 
he was absent only twenty-four hours.” 
It was by such attention to details that 
Napoleon was enabled to wield with 
the effect he did the entire resources of 
France. The present volume of Napo- 
leon’s Correspondence comes down to 
November 6, 1811. 


There are many anecdotes which illus- 
trate the intelligence of animals. The 
following is an instance of what we are 
accustomed to call humanity: Signor 
Blitz, the magician of Philadelphia, is 
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remarkable for his success in training 
canary birds, these animals, as is well 
known, being more intelligent and pos- 
sessing a larger brain in proportion to 
the size of their bodies than almost any 
others. Now it happened that one of 
Blitz’s best performers went blind. The 
other birds, instead of neglecting or per- 
secuting it, as frequently happens among 
wild animals, treated it with the greatest 
kindness. When food was placed in the 
cage, the others would stand back until 
the blind one had eaten his fill; and then 
they would chirp from the perch, so that 
he might be guided by the ear in finding 
it again. This he would always do after 
a few trials. 


The subject of the immense antiquity 
of man, which of late years has at- 
tracted great attention in Europe, has, 
with great propriety, been taken up by 
the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester, Mass., and it forms the main 
topic treated of in the report of the 
Council of that Society, which has just 
been published. The conclusion reached 
is that the primitive man of Europe ap- 
pears to have been a similar being, 
physically, mentally and socially, to the 
primitive man of America, whom we are 
now supplanting ; and that in this coun- 
try we are thus carried back by analogy 
to a remote pre-historic period, whose 
phenomena we should be better able to 
investigate and determine than any peo- 
ple less favorably situated. 

In the Appendix to the same report 
occurs the following interesting passage : 


It is a scientific theory that, by the conical 
movement of the polar axis of the earth 
which causes the precession of the equinoxes, 
the northern and southern hemispheres are 
subjected to influences increasing or dimin- 
ishing their average temperature. When the 
northern half of the globe is growing warmer, 
the southern half will, in an equal proportion, 
be growing colder, and vice versé. The en- 
tire revolution has been calculated to require 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-one years. It has been noticed that, 
since the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the climate of all northern countries has 
gradually become colder, and the line of trop- 
ical vegetation has retreated toward the 
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south ; while the culture of the soil has actu- 
ally been abandoned in latitudes where it was 
once practicable and productive. Thus, in 
the twelfth century, agriculture, commerce 
and letters flourished in Iceland, which was 
the seat of a prosperous civilization. Com- 
munities of colonists existed in Greenland, , 
having villages and churches, and cultivated 
fields, like those of Norway and Sweden ; 
but they were cut off from all communication 
with the rest of the world, and probably de- 
stroyed by the accumulation of ice, which 
has for centuries prevented approach to that 
side of the country. The glaciers of the 
Alps, it is well known, are extending. Roads, 
pastures, and even sites of habitation, for- 
merly used and occupied, are now covered 
with perpetual snow. The advance of the 
glaciers, however, is not continuous, but de- 
pendent upon the character of the seasons. 
In very dry years less snow is created, and 
the line of frost even retreats; but in each 
successive generation the limit of vegetation 


is perceptibly lower. 


The inference is that, in the northern hem- 
isphere, another period of arctic temperature, 
over nearly its whole extent, is approaching 
by slow but sure advances, and will culminate 
in about twelve thousand years; ‘provided 
there is no interference on the part of physi- 
cal laws whose nature and influence have not 
yet been ascertained. 


We are glad that these great and im- 
portant themes are taken up and ably 
discussed by an American society. 

. . . The “International Congress of 
Anthropology and of Pre-historic Arche- 
ology,” which holds its meetings annually 
in one of the cities of Europe, was to 
assemble on the 20th of August at 
Norwich, England, under the presidency 
of Sir John Lubbock. It is to be hoped 
that America will. be represented by 
such men as Dr. J. Aitken Meigs, Mr. 
Squier, Professor Whitney, or Mr. S. F. 
Haven of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 


The anecdote we here record, though 
current ever since the Revolutionary War 
among the old residents of Philadelphia, 
has, we believe, never before been printed 
in the English language. We trans- 
late it from Schépf’s Reise nach Amer- 
tka, published at Erlangen in 1788: «A 
certain Matlack, who is the representa- 
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tive of the Fighting Quakers, or quak- 
ing fighters, held a prominent position 
‘ in the army. He was a sort of general 
enterprising genius, and was constantly 
in debt. Walking in the street one 
day with a sword dangling at his side, 
he met an old acquaintance, who thus 
accosted him: ‘Friend, what art thou 
going to do with that thing hanging at 
thy side?’ ‘To fight for my liberty and 
my property!’ «As to thy property,’ re- 
plied his friend, «1 never knew that thou 
hadst any: as to thy liberty, thou hast 
to thank the indulgence of thy creditors 
for that.’ ” 


_ One of the minor evils resulting from 
the late civil war has been the suspension 
of the well-known scientific reunions for 
which, under the name of Wistar Par- 
ties, Philadelphia has been famous for 
the last seventy years. They were insti- 
tuted by Dr. Caspar Wistar, and have 
been kept up since his death by mem- 
bers of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. At the outbreak of the war, party 
feeling ran so high in this city that it in- 
vaded even these delightful conversa- 
siones, and it was thought best, in the 
winter of 1860-61, to discontinue them. 
We are glad to hear that there is some 
‘prospect of the Wistar Parties being 
shortly resumed. By the way, we heard 
a gentleman remark the other day that 
he had never attended a Wistar Party. 
«I was invited once,” he added, «but I 
did not go, because I know nothing of 
whist !” 


Dr. Shelton Mackenzie favors us with 
the following communication in reference 
to a subject mentioned in our “Gossip” 
last month : 

“It is quite true that Lord Byron, in 
April, 1819, did write a letter from Italy 
to tte editor of Galignani’s Messenger, 
denying the authorship of Zhe Vampire 

a story written by Dr. Polidori, I be- 
lieve), and declaring that he had never 
resided in the Island of Mitylene ;—quite 
true, for I have seen the original letter 
in possession of Messrs. Galignani of 
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Paris, who published it in their A/essen- 
ger, and placed a fac-simile of it, litho- 
graphed, in their large 8vo. one-volume 
edition of Byron’s works. There was 
a biography of Byron in that volume, 
written by Mr. J. W. Leake, who, forty 
or fifty years ago, was editorially con- 
nected with Galignani’s Messenger. In 
1846, among a variety of autographs 
which I purchased from this Mr. Leake 
—who then was aged and poor—was the 
identical half sheet of paper (it was the 
pre-envelope period) which enclosed the 
letter. It is addressed, undoubtedly by 
Lord Byron himself, to the editor of 
Galignani’s Messenger, Paris, and is au- 
thenticated by postmarks and postage 
figures. I still possess it. 

“Of the fac-simile given in Galignani’s 
large volume of Byron, numerous copies 
have been made. During the last twelve 
months five copies of the letter have been 
placed before me, for my opinion, as ‘an 
expert,’ as to their respective genuine- 
ness. Two were roughly executed, but 
one was so well done that it would have 
deceived almost any one. Byron for- 
geries are more common than any other. 
In 1852 I detected some of them in the 
then Bibliotheque National, Paris, side 
by side with palpable imitations of Shel- 
ley, and, strange to say, of poor Count 
d’Orsay, who had died not long before, 
and was a Parisian ‘to the manor born.’ 

«As I am almost certain that Messrs. 
Galignani never parted with Lord Byron’s 
original letter, I am inclined to suspect 
that the old:shopkeeper mentioned in last 
month’s ‘Gossip’ must have copied the 
copy which Galignani published in fac- 
simile.” 


The excellence of the chromo-litho- 
graphs of the present day is only less 


wonderful than their cheapness. The 
art is now fairly naturalized in America, 
and the admirable chromo of “ The Bare- 
foot Boy,” just published by L. Prang & 
Co., of Boston, seems quite equal in 
artistic merit to similar European pro- 
ductions. 
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Sketch of the Official Life of John A. An- 
- drew as Governor of Massachusetts. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 8vo. pp. 212. 


We remember in those days, when with 
hideous and co-operative facile contortions 
we followed the intricacies of the phrase in 
our copy-books that told us something to the 
effect that the great were always good,—we 
remember that we did not really believe that 
sententious saying, and used rashly and sin- 
fully to wish that we might be great, any 
way, and we would take care of the good. 
The procession of the years brings many con- 
victions, and among them none is more 
strong than that the best men are the great- 
est—that the only true and humane inter- 
pretation of great is good ; for only goodness 
shall endure unto the end. Whatever shall 
call forth the love and admiration of the best 
within us—shall awaken that spontaneous 
feeling of delight which owes nothing what- 
ever to calculation—that, we may be sure, is 
a blessing to us for ever. 

Setting all matter of political considera- 
tions aside—for the friends of Governor An- 
drew were of all opinions—every one who 
knew this man felt that he was great in the 
noblest acceptation of the term. It is re- 
markable in what a degree he possessed that 
electrical sympathy that drew the poor and 
distressed to him with an undoubting faith— 
a faith that was never mistaken. 

This book, just published by Governor 
Andrew’s military secretary, though not large 
and avowedly only a sketch, yet contains that 
which would give one a correct idea of the 
man. It is written by one who knew him 
well, and appreciated the heart about which 
he writes. For, notwithstanding his vigor of 
intellect and his official activity, Governor 
Andrew was emphatically a man of heart— 
a phrase which, unfortunately, can be applied 
to few men in the political arena. But he 
was not what one understands by the term 
“ politician,” for he adhered conscientiously 
to his views, and never made them subservi- 
ent to policy. As his biographer remarks, 
“He had an abiding faith in God’s will. 
With him, faith always availed more than 
reason—the heart more than the intellect.” 

The fullowing paragraph, by James Free- 
man Clarke, will illustrate one of his charac- 
teristics : “ He pleaded that the true way to 
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treat all whom we supposed to be in error 
was not to go from them, but to go to them 
—not shut them out, but take them in. Nor 
was it the right way, he contended, to leave 
a Church because the majority conscien- 
tiously differed from us, but to remain in it 
and convince them. We never do so much 
good by going only with those who agree 
with us ; for if only those who agree together 
go together, each party in the Church hard- — 
ens itself in its own opinions, and truth and 
error never come in contact.” 

After his college days, which gave no spe- 
cial promise of his future, Mr. Andrew began 
his study of law in the office of Henry H. 
Fuller, an uncle of Margaret Fuller. From 
him he could have imbibed none of those 
political opinions which he always held, for 
Mr. Fuller was diametrically opposite in his 
views. If the uncle had any of the curious 
and deeply-felt force of character of the 
niece, his pupil must have been uncon- 
sciously impressed by it. 

In 1860, at forty-two years of age, he “was 
nominated for Governor of Massachusetts by 
a genuine popular impulse, which over- 
whelmed the old political managers, who re- 
garded him as an intruder upon the arena, 
and had laid other plans.” Of all the magis- 
trates of the old Bay State, none entered 
more thoroughly into the confidence of the 
people, and this fact is most felicitously told 
in this little volume. He was elected by a 
vote larger than any offered to any of his pre- 
decessors, and this, not by any electioneering 
finesse, but by the free gift of the people. 
His first work, as will be well remembered 
by more States than Massachusetts, was the 
reawakening of the “dormant militia,” and 
putting the military resources of the State in 
a position to be instantly available. In those 
days of Mr. Lincoln’s election “there was a 
confidential understanding between him and 
General Scott ;” and perhaps the auth@r of 
this book is right in supposing that Scott’s 
knowledge of and co-operation in the valiant 
Governor’s plans were, more than any other 
one thing, the cause of inspiring in the vete- 
ran a confidence in his country’s success. 

This military precaution at the time was 
laughed and sneered at, but afterward it ce- 
mented thoroughly the confidence of the peo- 
ple. Of his work in the war, so vast and 
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serviceable, there is of course no opportunity 
in such a volume as Colonel Brown’s for more 
than a short epitome, but the writer has con- 
trived to compress within his paragraphs a 
remarkably just description of those days. 
It is reserved for Mr. Edwin P. Whipple to 
prepare a volume that shall record with 
minuteness the life and services of one of the 
most worthy sons of Massachusetts. This 
.book appears especially and naturally de- 
voted to the personality of the Governor. By 
this we mean that the author dwells fondly 
upon those traits which endeared Governor 
Andrew to everybody who knew him, and 
which, after all, made the man. 

Every one likes to recall the sayings and 
doings of favorite public men, and Colonel 
Brown has told those of Governor Andrew 
with a grace and fidelity which remind us 
that we cannot do better than quote. In a 
description of the arrangement of the Execu- 
_ tive Rooms at the State House, he says : 

“A large mirror, with a heavily carved 
black walnut frame, surmounted the mantel, 
gas-fixtures projecting from the carving ; and 
on these, during the first year of the war, 
while Massachusetts was arming and equip- 
ping her own troops, he was accustomed to 
hang specimens of shoddy clothing or defec- 
tive accoutrements, labeled with the names 
of the faithless contractors, thus publicly ex- 
posed to the hundreds of visitors who fre- 
quented the room.” 

Though remarkably sweet-tempered, pos- 
sessing no particle of ill-nature, he was es- 
sentially nervous. ‘ His patience, however, 
under all manners of interruptions was mar- 
velous. Now and then it would give way in 
little acts' of nervousness, such as pulling un- 
consciously a bell-rope which hung suspended 
over his table, or insisting on the immediate 
attendance of an old and favorite clerk from 
the Adjutant General’s office, who had been 
dead a year or more. By some curious psy- 
chological process, when the Governor had 
been especially vexed at anything which went 
wrong in that office, he more than once forgot 
the old gentleman’s death, and sent down 
stairs for him. 

“One day, among the many exhibitors of 
military notions who beset him, was a man 
with a patent knapsack. There were many 
visitors in attendance, some of high distinc- 
tion, awaiting audience, but the knapsack- 
man was before them in obtaining his ear. 
He listened to his description of the article, 
and when he was told that some of our 
Massachusetts troops wished it as a substi- 
tute for the regulation knapsack, he forgot 
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the presence of everybody, and-asked for it 
to be packed and buckled over his own shoul- 
ders, and then marched up and down the 
room, testing himself its asserted merits be- 
fore he would turn to any other business.” 
The boyish simplicity with which he did 
these things was what made them so charm- 
ing. Had they been done with an affectation 
of oddity, they would simply have been re- 
pelling. We are tempted to quote one or 
two more paragraphs—this as an instance 
of his inextinguishable kindness: “One 
dreary afternoon, the day before Christmas, 
he found the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth closed half an hour earlier 
than usual. There was a severe snow-storm 
raging, which suspended business throughout 
the city, and the clerks of that office had 
| closed it, forgetting that there should have 
been drawn and forwarded up stairs during 
the day, for the Governor’s signature, a par- 
don which had been granted to a convict in 
the State prison, according toa custom which 
prevailed with him to grant one pardon, upon 
the recommendation of the warden, évery 
Christmas morning. It irritated him that 
the clerks below should have forgotten such 
a duty. During his own hard work through 
the day the thought of the happiness the mor- 
row would bring to that convict had lightened 
his heart, and he felt a positive pain that others 
should not have shared that feeling. Though 
unwell, he hastily broke out of the room, and 
walking through the driving snow across the 
city to the house of one of the officers of the 
State Department, stood by him while the 
| pardon was drawn and the great seal of the 
Commonwealth affixed to it, signed it, and 
then despatched it by one of his secretaries 
to the warden at Charlestown.” 
One of our recollections came vividly to” 
mind while transcribing the above. A poor 
Trish woman had been tothe Governor, appeal- 
ing in piteous terms for the pardon of her hus- 
band, who, we believe she asserted, was im- 
prisoned falsely, or for whom there were palli- 
ating circumstances. The Governor promised 
that he would do what he could—a promise 
that was never an idle one with him. He in- 
vestigated the case, and at last procured the 
release of the man, and soon after the wife ap- 
peared at the State House, and with all the im- 
petuous fervor of her race, she threw herself 
on her knees by his side, and with tears stream- 
ing down her face, she cried, “God bless you, 
John Andrew ! God bless you!” The Gov- 
ernor made two or three nervous gestures, 
which those who knew him can well imagine, 
wiped his nose and exclaimed, “Get up! 
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Don’t kneel tome! Never kneel to any one 
but God Almighty !” 

Though he was never a formal man, he 
loved his office, and some of the old customs 
were particularly dear to him. His biogra- 
pher speaks of this: “The day of the An- 
nual Election Sermon was one of great de- 
light to him. Marching to the Old South 
Church under the escort of his body-guard, 
and surrounded by his associates in the gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth, it was easy 
to see in his face, as he passed down the old 
and narrow streets, the noble consciousness 
that he was no unworthy successor of John 
Winthrop and Samuel Adams.” 

There is one more little incident of humor- 
ous interest, and then we will forbear further 
quoting, for the book is worthy of being read 
entire: “ The handwriting, though bold and 
flowing, was far from legible, and his signa- 
ture toward the end of his public life became 
a puzzle to strangers. He made a practice of 
signing himself almost all the correspondence 
of his office. One summer, having, with his 
usual pains to satisfy even trivial inquiries, re- 
plied [under] his own signature to the request 
of a country school-mistress to be informed 
three months in advance what day he would 
appoint for Thanksgiving, she sent back the 
letter with a suggestion that when replying to 
‘a woman,’ he should write himself, instead 
of sending the letter of some secretary, whose 
name she could not read.” 

We have hardly ever heard a man who, 
with no pretensions to what is called “ ora- 


tory,” yet thrilled his hearers as he did. He | 


was a graceful speaker: his sentences, par- 
ticularly those of his regular speeches, were 
flowing and elegant, with a vein of poetry in 
them; and the magnetic earnestness of the 
‘man captivated and held his audience. Ar- 
dent in temperament, boyish in heart, power- 
ful in intellect, it was no wonder that those 
who knew him, whether politically opposed 
to him or not, loved him. His own pure en- 
thusiasm was like a torch to the slumbering 
fires in the souls of others. He worked not 
only for the State which he governed, but for 
the whole country, and he will be remem- 
bered as one of those patriots who have raised 
themselves above the level of mere political 
demagogues, and made themselves respected 
for their sincerity. 

It is truly remarked in this book that his 
severe mental labor during the five years he 
was in office was the immediate cause of his 
death. Early and late he was at his post, 
usually working much harder than his subor- 


dinates. He gave his life to the country he 
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loved, not grudging one comfort that work: 
demanded of him. 

Of his actions upon many political ques- 
tions it is needless to speak here. The work 
in question touches rapidly upon them with 
the unqualified approval we should expect 
from the author. 

It is safe to leave such aman as John A. 
Andrew to posterity. It is a thankless task 
to try to discover faults in a man so univer- 
sally beloved, and we will not undertake that 
labor, satisfied that whatever those faults 
were, his life, with its broad benevolence and 
nobleness, far overbalanced them.. 

The photograph opposite the title-page to 
this volume does not seem to us so perfect 
as some others we have seen: though it looks 
like Governor Andrew, it does not show him 
to the best advantage, and that is what is re- 
quired of a picture. The brown curls appear 
to have been lately shorn, which does not 
give a good general effect: the somewhat 
drooping mouth veils a little the almost mirth- 
ful geniality that dwelt upon his face. 

The Sketch of his life is written with an 
earnestness and modesty that are very attract- 
ive. The author having been a favored friend 
of Governor Andrew, there was ample oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of egotism, but 
there is not a particle of it here; and the 
book cannot fail of pleasing, as well by its 
beautiful style as by the correctness of its por- 
traiture. 


Studies in the Gospels. By Richard Chene- 
AC 


of Dub- 


vix Trench, D. bisho 
Co. 


lin. New York: C. Scribner 

pp. 326. 

The Archbishop sets out by saying: “I 
have never been able to consent with that 
which so often is asserted—namely, that the 
Gospels are in the main plain and easy, and 
that all the chief difficulties of the New Tes- 
tament are to: be found in the Epistles.” The 
remark is perfectly just, but the author has 
done very little to solve the difficulties which 
sometimes perplex the student. As a rule, he 
leaves them where he found them, and there 
is little in his work that is new. It is mainly 
a compilation, and when the writer comes to 
a hard question, his plan seems to be to state 
the opinions of others, point out how unsat- 
isfactory they are, and then leave the matter. 
For example, in treating the mysterious sub- 
ject of the Temptation of our Lord, the fol- 
lowing is all he has to say on the meaning of 
the word showeth in Matthew iv. 8: “ Again 
the devil taketh Him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and showeth Him all the king- 


8vo. 


the description. 


1968.] 


doms of the world and the glory of them.” 
The point of the difficulty lies in the igno- 
rance of the Jews of the spherical nature of 
the earth. If the world were really flat, it 
would be possible to see all parts of it from a 
point sufficiently high, but being round, it is 
not possible. Now here is all the Archbishop 
has to say on this point: ‘ Before we proceed 
further, it is worth while to inquire how we 
are to understand the showing to Him of all 
these. An optical delusion is entirely inad- 
missible: such is not reconcilable with the 
Church’s idea of her Divine Head. It is 
quite impossible that in anything, great or 
small, He can have been played upon or de- 
ceived, least of all by the Spirit of Lies. 
That Satan pointed out the quarters in which 
the several kingdoms of the world lay, does 
not seem to me altogether to satisfy and ex- 
haust the force of this ‘ showeth ;’ least of all, 
when we bring in St. Luke’s ‘2 a moment of 
time ; although many interpreters have been 
satisfied, with such an interpretation. Jeremy 
Taylor reaches out after something more: 
‘By an angelical power he draws into one 
centre species and ideas from all the king- 
doms and glories of the world, and makes an 
admirable map of beauties, and represents it 
to the eye of Jesus.’ But whatever the man- 
ner of the showing,” etc., etc. How unsatis- 
factory all this is! And yet the difficulty is 
by no means insoluble, the true explanation, 
or at least a satisfactory one, being given by 
Barnes, who says, when commenting on the 
words, “An exceeding high mountain :” “It 
is not known what mountain this was. It 
was probably some elevated place in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, on the top of which 
could be seen no small part of the land of 
Palestine. The Abbé Marité speaks of a 
mountain on which he was, which answers to 
‘This part of the moun- 
tain,’ says he, ‘overlooks the mountains of 
Arabia, the country of Gilead, the country of 
the Amorites, the plains of Moab, the plains 
of Jericho, the river Jordan, and the whole 
extent of the Dead -Sea.’.. . All the king- 
doms of the world. ‘It is not probable that 
anything more here is intended than the 


kingdoms of Palestine or the lands of Ca- 


naan, and those in the immediate vicinity. 
Judea was divided into three parts, and those 
parts were called kingdoms, and the sons of 
Herod, who presided over them, were called 
kings. The term wor/d is often used in this 
limited scale to denote a part or a large part 
of the world, particularly the land of Ca- 
naan. See Rom. iv. 13, where it means the 
land of Judea; also, Luke ii. 1, and the note 
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on the place. Zhe glory of them. The riches, 
splendor, towns, cities, mountains, etc., of 
this beautiful land.” 

The Studies in the Gospels are inferior in 
value to the author’s Wotes on the Parables. 
What is really wanted is a book on the Gos- 
pels by a thoroughly instructed theologian, 
who shall give an exhaustive analysis of 
them—an analysis which shall be an answer, 
for example, to the sophistries of Strauss. 
Trench throws but little light on the points 
now discussed in the theological world. 
fae Geol By John William Daw- 

son, M. A, LLD., Js etc. Second edi- 

tion, eons and enlarged. With a Geo- 
logical Map and numerous Illustrations. 

Montreal: Dawson Bros. 8vo. pp. 694. 

Mr. Dawson, who is a Nova Scotian, treats 
in this book of the geology of the Provinces 
of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward’s Island. The first edition, published 
in 1855, was accepted at that time as a useful 
and trustworthy account of the physical his- 
tory and resources of Acadia ; but the subse- 
quent labors of the author have made his 
work so complete as to entitle the present edi- 
tion to take rank with such first-class works 
as Murchison’s Si/uria and Rogers’ Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania. The author is of 
opinion that the natural resources of the 
Acadian Provinces must necessarily render 
them in the end more populous and wealthy 
than any area of the same extent on the At- 
lantic coast or in the valley of the St. Law- 
rence. He is no advocate of Darwin’s views, 
considering that the relations of the Carbon- 
iferous to the Devonian flora militate in a 
positive manner against the theory of trans- 
mutation. He points out the entire simi- 
larity of the traces of pre-historic man in 
Europe to those which remain of the condi- 
tion of the Indians at the time of the dis- 
covery of America; and he considers it cer- 
tain that the primitive line of migration of 
the eastern Americans was northward from 
the West Indies and Mexico, and that on the 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence they met 
with another tide of migration from the 
northward, composed of people from the 
western part of Europe, whose ancestors left 
that region during the Stone age. As re- 
gards the great question of Progress, he is 
quite emphatic. ‘“ Nothing,” he says, “can 
be more evident than the continued progress 
and development of both unorganized and 
organized nature on the surface of our planet, 
from the earliest periods of geologic time to the 
present day.” On the whole, the book before 
us is an important contribution to science. 
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